





| THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


|THE BEST PAIR 
|THE GF 2Gissor 


NO LADY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. <== 
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DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET: 


Patented in England and on the Continent. Will 
ps not split in the seams nor tear in the Fabric. Exquisite 
model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed wear. 












LE FOLLET says: ** A novel mvention in Corsets adnirably 
calculated’ to prevent the very disagreeable occurrence of split 
Seals, The cut is very good and becoming, and may be adapted 
to any figure with advantage.” 

THE QUEEN says: “These Corsets are a new departure. 
we The material is cut on the cross, and the component parts being. 
also arranged diagonally, the seams have ne strain, ‘They are admirably modelled, exquisitely 
neat and strong, and the workmanship all that could be desired.” 


Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine Y & N Corset is stainped “Y & N Patent 
Diayonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. 


Gokl Medal New Zealand Exhibition, 182; GOLD MEDAL, HIGHEST AWARD FOR i 
CORSETS, LONDUN INTERNATIONA]. EXHIBITION, 1884, 


Sokd by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


J ohnston’s 
Corn Flour 





BEST STEEL BLADES, BRASS SHEATH AND HANDLES. 
Post free 6s. 6d. 


M. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


“‘ft is a low ebb 
of Linen with thee.” 
B lJ p F | S A —Henry IV., Part 
2, Scene 2. 
Direet at 
Manufacturers’ 
Prices. E 


Linen Goods, bought in England in the ordinary way, are an absolute LUXURY; 
bought at wholesale prices in Belfast they are within the reach of all. 





PURE LINEN SHEETING, grass bleached, 2 yds. wide .. from 1s. rod. yard. 

PURE LINEN SHEETING, unbleached, twilled, 66 in. wide » 4s. 34d. ,, 

PUKE LINEN, grass bleached Diaper .. ae a ? ~« OF 7 { 
STRONG HUCK, TOWELS, unbleached een Ste ? », 6s, 0. doz. Lt] : 
STRONG HUCK, TOWELS, bleached .. ‘ 2 ea 78 OO 4, 

CREAM DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS.. are 6 - yy Ts. tod. each : 5 

BLEACHED DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yds. by2yds |, 2s. id. ,, ‘Is decidedly superior.” — Zhe Lancet. 

BREAKFAST NAPKINS .. & < ies ies a6 » 28. 6d. doz. 

CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS(Ladies’), hemined ready for use ,, 2s. 6d. ,, Sold by most respectable Family Grocers. 

CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Gents’), hemmed ready for use 4s. 0d, ,, 


HEMSTITCH EL CAMBRIC HAN DKERCHIEFS, Ladies’ size ‘3 6s. 3d. ,, 

BLEACHED LINEN, wyard wide “i os ~ a » 08, 8d. yard. 

Also all the VERY BEST Qualities, at proportionately Low Prices. 
Samples post free on application to 


Forrester Bros., Linen Manufacturers & Bleachers, Belfast. 
ee RR 


ROWLANDS'’ 
gf ODONTO 


Is the best and most fragrant preparation ‘for 
teeth. All dentists allow that neither washes 


Take no other. Do not be defrauded. 
USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR DELICIOUS 


SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 





AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THER QUEEN. 
pLEKA NDEp 9 


Is the Best 


oe FEMng gov* 
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‘ CB LP BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 
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-ROWLANDS’ EUKONIA 


Is a beautifully pure, delicate, and fragrant Toilet Powder. 
Each box has inside the lid a certificate of purity from Dr, Red- 























wood, Ph.D., F.C.S., &c. Sold in three tints—white, rose, and cream Suited Worn in 
—2s, 6d. per box. to TRADE * MARK all 
Ask any Chemist or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ Articles, of 20, . * 
Hatton Garden, London. all Figures. Climates. 
NN ~ te ~ 
b] 
BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. The largest To be had 
4 Highest Award, Philadelphia, 1876. Manufac- of all 
q ’ Gold Medal, Berlin, 1877. . D d 
Highest Award and only Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1878. turers in the Yapers an 
Highest Award, Melbourne, 1881. Ladies’ 
Highest Award and only Medal, Frankfort, 1881. World. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amsterdam, 1883. Outfitters. 
Put on by Sponge attached io Wire and Cork in each Bottle. Ask for Trade Mark 
NO POLISHING BRUSH REQUIRED. ’ rage mar. 
DRIES IN A FEW MINUTES. I ya 0 D S ANCHOR, 
Can be used by any Lady without soiling her fingers. MAKE. On every 
The “SATIN POLISH” Is the most el t article of 
m the kind ever inicidueet plat tes Take gi and 
ort ARIES SHOES which hare eco Red sad Rough by mening, no other. ree 


when wet. TARNISHED PATENT LEATHER is improved by it. 
For TRAVELLING BAGS, TRUNKS, HARNESS CARRIAGE 
TOPS, etc., it is unequalled. It will not harden the Leather nor crack, 
It ts not a spirit varnish. 


. AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 
Is the best in the Market, andit can be used with good effect on Or- 
naments. Picture Frames, Jron and Fancy Work generally, as well 
as for Boots and Shoes. 








“AD REM.” 
Write for our Sheet of Illustrations. 


BE. IZOD & SON, Patentees & Manufacturers, 


80, MILK STREET, LONDON; Manufactory, LANDPORT, HANTS. 





Kept by all First-class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 
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MARVELLOUS PARCELS 


tobe cleared at a very great reduction in price. Each parcel will contain the 
following’selection of most beautiful Goods, and will be sent free at the incredibly 
low. price of rs. 4d., carefully packed :— 

oo Beautifully-Coloured Embossed Relief Scraps, including Brilliantly Coloured 
Birds, Flowers, Pretty Children’s Heads, etc. 

40 Charming Coloured Transfer Pictures for Decorating and Embellishing China, 
Glass, Magic Lantern Slides, Scrap Books, etc. 

6 Splendid Chromos, Swiss Landscapes, Egyptian Temples, ete. 

Fe Birthday Cards. 

Superb Text, illuminated in Gold and Colours, for hanging on wall. And a pair of 


MAGNIFICENT OIL PICTURES, 


Size 1534 by 114, eminently suitable for frami d 
nat he Rites i my u Me raming, and worth more than the money THE ORICINAL 
In addition to the above, for the next 28 days we will present with each parcel a 


complete Set of Six ae Coloured Pictures of Animal Life, after the U A) E & 0 NLY GEN Ul N E \ 
most celebrated works by the late W R | C HT S art ELEGANT 
TOILET ©: 

SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. SOAP 


> Var 
No. 1, ‘Three Good Templars.” This picture is too well known to need any ¥v. 
description. No. 2. “The Wounded Hound.” ‘Touching picture hal agerul ie % 4 
O. 4: / 3 





DAMASKS. 


“MURPHY AND ORR, 


BELFAST. 





rivalled for richness and durability. 









Royal Manufactory, Ardoyne, 
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The celebrated Damask T’able Linen 
























No. 3. ''The Stag at Bay.” Splendid picture of a noble animal. 5 }. 
Memher of the Royal Humane Society.” A beautiful picture of a Newfoundland ON 
dog. No.5. ‘' The Combat.” No. 6. “ The Stag Hunt.” : S 

‘The whole of the above wonderful Parcel of Scraps and Pictures sent, carefully S ’, . i 
packed, for sixteen stamps. Do not miss this great opportunity. a ; 

THE. MARVELLOUS PARCEL OF CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR i pe ae j 
CARDS is now ready, and, more marvellous than ever, itcontains 50 Beautiful Cards, PRESCRIBED BY. THEENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION 






inany worth 2d, and 3d. each, seni free, fourteen stamps. FOR THECURE OF SKIN DISEASES. 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX & SCARLET FEVER: 


G. O. REED AND SON : W.V. WRIGHT & Co. SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


282, Regent Street, London, W. 
oe ies NO OTHER. 























THE YARN 
OF YARN 
FOR 
LADIES’ 
KNITTING. 
ALL WOOL. 


The Softest and Most Comfortablo Yarn that is made 
for Socks and Stockings. 


Ask for the Alliance Yarn and take no other. Of 
Drapers, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE ONLY, SEE THAT EACH HANK 
6 & 7, NEWGATE ST., LONDON. BEARS THIS BRAND. 


FABRICS 


Direct from the Loom to the Consumer. 


GREAT SAVING TO EVERY PURCHASER!!! 


The Bradford Manufacturing Co., 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 


Will, on — of letter or postcard, promptly forward, POST FREE, a Sample Parcel of Patterns with Prices of all their 
LEADING NOVELTIES for the Autumn and Winter Seasons, 1884. NEW STYLES AT PRICES TO SUIT ALI. 
PURSES. The Bradford Manaficturing Company, by trading direct with the public, have effected a revolution'in the 
Styles and Fabries ef Dress Materials, and inmumerable P,zss Opinions testify to advantages now within the reach’ of the 
public. Send also for patterns of the celebrated “ Pure Hexrt” Calicoes, at prices ranging from 4/4d. to rod. per yard. 
Also for Price List of the “Centary” Blankets, at prices from 4s. 10d. per pair. Carriage paid to any part of the United 
Kingdom on all Orders over £1 in value, The, “ Century” Cashmeres, as exhibited by the B. M. Co. at the Health 
Exhibition, are mever-increasing demand. (Be sure and address in full.) Write at once, and mention G,O.P. Xmas No. 


TRAD. MARK. 
Fa Se 
















































LEWIS'S, ia Market Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers of the first-class Velvetoens, 


' 
; T which are now well-known all over the world, They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch 
. is guaranteed. ase 
H ‘ fa dress shoukl wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dfess for 
Mee nothing at all, and pay the full cost for making and trimming. 
E The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and ail the most beautiful Colours now worn is 
x AT = 2s. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d, a yard, 










The public, although they don’t knqw it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 






the manufacturer's price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 
LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens theinselves, and sell 


. thein (or it might almost be said, give them) to the public for 2s. a yard, LLEWIS'S ask ladies to 
: write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens, ‘They will then he able to Judge for.them- | 
—_ H : selves whether LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, praise their Velvetcené more than aon 4 
; = A ry Write for Patterns on an ordinary post-card. LI: WIS'S pay carriage on all orders to hk 








deserve. s 5 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland. “When writing please mention this magazine, 


-LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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For Christmas Presents 


JUST READY, PICA, POST 4to 


A FAMILY EDITION 


OF THE 


OXFORD BIBLE For TEACHERS 


Containing Summaries of the several Books, with copious Explanatory Notes. Tables illustrative of Scripture History and the characteristics of 
Bible Lands. A complete Index of Subjects. A Concordance. A Dictionary of Proper Names, and a Series of Maps. 





an evar neo tc: 
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In Various Leather Bindings, from 21s. 


“Tam glad that my own University has, by the preparation of this series of ‘Oxford Bibles for Teachers,’ taken a new step for the promo- 
tion of the careful study of the Word of God.”—ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

“The ‘Oxford Bible for Teachers’ is as valuable a present as one might wish to give or receive.””—Mr. SPURGEON. 

‘‘ | have been much struck with the vast amount of really useful inforrnation, which has been brought together in a small compass, in the ‘ Ox- 
ford Bible for Teachers,’ as well as the accuracy with which it has been compiled.””-—VERY REv. J. J. T, PEROWNE, D.D., DEAN oF PETER BOROUGH. 

‘It will be greatly sought after, as a most acceptable present.”"—VERY Rry. R. Payne Smitu, D.D., Dean or CANTERBURY. 

“I consider the ‘Oxford Bible-for Teachers’’ to be simply the most valuable edition of the English Bible ever presented to the public.”— 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON REICHEL, | 

“ | know of nothing that can be compared to it for fulness of information or accuracy of treatment.”—BisHor or Derry. 

“These admirable Bibles;must tend to extend the fame even of the Oxford Press.” —Mr. GLADSTONE. 

‘« | can hardly imagine a Bible for Teachers being made more complete or more beautiful.” —CANON IN CHARGE OF DIVINITY SCHOOL, DURHAM. 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS is also issued in Ten sizes, with the Text arranged in each so as to correspond page for page 
with all the others. | Six of these sizes are printed.on best rag-made printing paper, and vary in price from 3s. od. to 45s. Four sizes are printed 
ona kind of India Paper, which is extremely thin and’ light, and at the same time very opaque and strong. By using it the size and weight of 
the volumes are materially diminished. They vary in“weight from 12} ounces to 22 ounces, and in price from 7s. to 31s. 6d. Neither of these 
four sizes exceeds an inch in thickness. THEY ARE.SOLD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


2 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, 


NEW PACKETS OF CARDS. 


PATHS OF PEACE and ~ |” } MY TIMES\ ARE“ IN THY HAND. 
BLESSINGS FROM THE PSALMS. ‘A Paeket of similar Designs to Christmas Thoughts, but with Texts and Verses 


, ¥ ; _for the New Year! 1s. per packet. 
Two Packets of I'ext Cards with Bouquets of Roses, ee from hature by 


Goopatt., and artistically reproduced on Embossed Card by RoMANET, - of THE DIVANE GUIDE. 








Paris, Size 12 by 8} inches. 2s. 6d. each packet of four designs. A tasteful set of Embossed Floral Designs, with gold edging. Verses and Texts, 
OY AND ST RENGTH . xm | . ep el ga ‘<r and all Seasons. Twelve Cards. Size 3% by 4X inches. 
“The Joy of the Lord is your Strength.” Six handsome Floral Texts, printed ae, 7 ‘ 
in iftoce colours. Size 12 by 813. 2s. 6d. the packet. : BIRTHDAY WISHES AND GREETINGS. 
CHEERING WORDS FOR CH RISTMAS. . Eaton a in design to above, but with Birthday Mottoes and Verses, 


A Packet of chaste Floral and Landscape designs combined, with appropriate 
letter-press. Eight Cards. 2s, the packet. ABIDIN G TRUTHS, 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND’.-Ak:HAPPY _ APacket of Twelve Cards, size 2% by 4Y inches, with Autumn Leaves, etc., 


and Texts, Verses, and Motgoes for the New Year. With space for name of 
NEW YEAR. Donor and Friend. 1s. per packet. 


Four charming Landscapes, beautifully printed on bevelled cards, gilt edges. SHOWE RS: OF BLESSIN G. 
rs, 4d. the packet. A Packet of Twelve Cards, similar in design to above packet, but with Con- 


GOD WITH US. : solatory GospelfPexts. 1s. per packet. 
“A> Packet of Rose Designs, in imitation frames, with Texts for Christmas. CHRISTMAS. CA ROL CARDS 


Eight-Cards, size 64 by 5 inches. rs, the packet A-Packet of Fight Floral Cards, sie 334 by 5% inches, with Christmas Mottoes 


HELPFUL THOUGHTS. , 2 a and Verses. gd. the packet. © 
A packet of similar designs to the above, but with New Year Texts 1s, per THE ROCK OF OUR SALVATION. 





packet. is sks fs a ie 5 : ‘ 
P Hee ; CA Packed-of Cards similar in designto the above, but with Verses of Scripture and 
RICHES OF . GRACE, the motto, *‘ With Best Wishes,” on each Card, thus forming a suitable Packet 
Twelve Cards, similar in design to above packet, with Christmas texts and for all seasons. 9d. per packet. : 
apsciptange 9 pac SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD TICKETS. 
CHEERING THOUGHTS. Packet A. A tasteful set of Landscape Views, in Gold and Colours. 6d. the 
For the New Year. With ‘Texts and Verses on the back of each card, by F. R. acket, containing Sixty-four ‘Tickets. Size 19 by 2 inches. 
Havercat, S. J. Stone, F. Lanenrivce, J. D. Burns, E., H. BickersTsru DITTO, Packet T. Marine Scries. A pretty set of Sea Views. 4d. the packet, 
and others. Twelve Cards, with pretty floral designs, size 5% by 4 inches. 1s. containing ‘'wenty-four Tickets. Size 114 by 3'4,inches. 
the packet. py tome S. Geotaining One Hundred ‘lickets, size 14 by 1 inch, well 
ACCEPTED IN THE BELOVED. printed in colours. 4d. per paéket. } 


Floral Designs with Texts. For distribution, by letter or otherwise, among Jd OYOUS THOUGHTS FOR. THE NEW 
YEAR 


Christian people. Eight Cards. Size 7 by 3 inches. 15. per packet. 


NAMES AND TITLES OF THE LORD With pretty little Floral Designs and Texts, ‘Twelve Gards. Size 2 by 3% 





i . 4d. per packet. 
JESUS CHRIST. ae a 
A Packet, similar in design to abeve, but with selection of the Names and BETTER THAN RUBIES. : ns. 
Titles of Our Lord. A beautiful Packet for Sunday Schools. 1s. per packet. Similar designs to above, but with texts for general use. 4d. pi, packet. eS 
we 5 ». ‘ 
CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. ILLUMINATAD TEXTS. a a 

Winter Landscapes, with Floral Borders, printed in the finest style of chromo- Two Packets of Nine Large Texts,sin Gold and Colours, “On-stout imperial 8vo. 
lithography. Eight Cards, with Christmas Mottoes and Verses on back. Size paper. ‘“Snitable for ‘Wall ‘Decorations, Albums, Serap Books, Screens, and 
51% by 33 inches. 1s. per packet. other decorative uses, 6d. per packet, F i 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW). AnD 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. THE CHEAPEST CIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Imperial 8vo. PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS in handsome cloth, or 25s. bound in moro:co, elegant, for special presentation. 


@anadian Pictures. frawn wifh Pen ge Pencil. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. Wuymper, from Sketches by the Marquis or Lorne, SypNey HALL, and others. 





The Publishers’ Circular says :—‘It is not too much to say that if this book had been produced by a West End publisher, at three times the 
modest price charged for it by the Religious Tract Society, it would have been esteemed remarkably cheap.” 
® 























Canadian Pictures.” | 
' 
' 


MRET OF THE SNOW-SHOE CLUB. Reduced from Lorp LORNE’sS 








“It would be a mistake to regard the book asa mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It will undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a 
pleasing occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount 
of solid information." —Guardian, . ; 

‘* Most interesting —an extremely pleasant book. ‘The Illustrations by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the attractiveness of | 
this very attractive volume "—Saturday Review. ; 

‘*What we specially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is exceptionally fitted to tell us; and he has succeeded in doing so with a fine 
modest frankness and hearty goodwill, and a copious wealth of well-put information. ‘To the emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound practical advice. | 
St. James's Gazette. 











A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be inspected at the Rmticiovs Tract Socrery’s Reta, Derérs, 
Lonpon: 65, ST. PauL’s CHURCHYARD (Ofposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), 
AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
LIVERPOOL: 18, SLATER STREET, MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREET. BRIGHTON: 31, WESTERN ROAD. 









All business orders should be addressed and money orders made payable to Mr. JOSEPH TARN, 66, Paternoster Row, London. 


| 
| 
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THE “PEN AND PENCIL” SERIES. 


PRICE EIGHT 


Sffudtrated Pabfe Books. 


SHILLINGS EACH. 


Imperial 8v0. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges ; or 258.!each in morocco, elegant. 


*,* See also THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S CANADIAN PICTURES on p. | of this List. 













From Dr, Macaulay's “ Sea Pictures.” 


“Dr, Manning writes in an unobtrusive, 


The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and Sinai. 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL 
MANNING, LL.D. With numerous fine Engravings. 8s. 

“As an introduction to a land which for the earnest Christian ranks second 


i ee Fog interest to Palestine itself, Dr. Manning’s handsome volume comprises 
i 


within small compass as much information as any work we have seen "Graphic, 


Pictures from Bible Lands, Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. The En- 
gravings by EpwarD WHyYMPER and others. 8s. 


“Carefully compiled, beautifully illustrated, and introduces the reader to 
scenes of which comparatively little is known. It is certainly a volume of 
uncommon beauty and interest.” —£cclesiastical Gazette. 


Pictures from the German Fatherland, Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
With fine Engravings. 8s. 


‘Dr. Green's style is easy and pleasant ; his descriptions clear without being 
tediously minute, and his observations sensible and acute.”— Times. 
‘*We can recommend the work as a capital and cheap present.” —A 7¢ Journal. 


French Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL G, GREEN, D.D. With fine Engravings. 8s. 


“One of the most sumptuous of gift books. ‘The perfection of wood 
engraving and descriptive letterpress."—Court Journal. 


American Pictures. Drawn, with Pen and Pencil. 
By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8s. 

‘These American Pictures are a credit to all concerned in their production.” — 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM URwICK, M.A. Profusely Illustrated with 
fine Engravings. 8s. 


_ “The Society, in all their excellent series of ‘ Pictures’ (which now has 
included no inconsiderable part of the world), has not given to the public a 
better executed or more interesting volume than this,.”— Spectator. 


Lmperial 8vo. 21s. handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


The Lands of Scripture. [Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. Containing ‘‘ Those Holy Fields” and ‘‘ The Land 
of the Pharaohs,” by the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D.,; and 
“* Pictures from Bible Lands,” by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 


This elegantly-bound and profusely illustrated volume’ forms a very suitable 
Presentation Book to a Minister, Sunday School Superintendent, or Teacher. 
It gives, in a concise and interesting form, a large amount of information about 
the places mentioned in Scripture, such as would prove of great service to every 
Bible Student. 


Sea Pictures. 


Scottish Pictures. 


Judea and its cities more completely than any amoun 


New Edition. Profusely Illustrated with superior Engravings. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


Dr. Macautay, Editor of the Leisure Hour, etc. 8s. 


Mr. Ruskin says:—' This beautiful book is far the best I have ever 
seen on the subject.” 
‘ Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read 
it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we never knew 


before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied 
ourselves most iamiliar."—The Tismes. 


Recently published, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By Dr. S. G. Green, author of ‘German Pictures,” 


“French Pictures,” etc. 


Profusely Illustrated by PERCEVAL 


SKELTON, MACWHIRTER, Boot, WHYMPER, and other 


eminent Artists. 89. 


“This volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland is, 
J and out of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of singular 
beauty.”— Scotsman. 
“* An excellent book for the drawing-room table.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 


English Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 


Wood Engravings. 8s. 


ak 


JOHN KNox's puLMIT. Resue 








“ Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of reading 
of them, and manya one who is doomed to begin and end his days within a 
‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by sucha 4 


ook, at the 


will of fancy, through sunny glades, by babbling streams, or over the breezy 
moorlands.”—7ismes. 


‘‘ Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. 


SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With numerous Engravings. 85. 
solid, and thoroughly interesting style, and his facts help us to understand 
t of mere declamation."— Daily News. 





sed from Dr, Green's “Scottish Pictures.” 


2 LONDON: 86, PATERNOSTER ROW. 














THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


By-Halhd of Wibfe Knowledge. 
“ The volumes which the Committee of the Religious Tract Society is issuing under the above title fully deserve success. _ Most of them have been 
entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaintance with the subjects about which they severally treat.”"—The Atheneum. 
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THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. Reduced from « Beyptian Life and History.” boards. 

Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London | Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. 

Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the By A. H. Sayce, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 

Rev. J. Kinc. With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Philology, Oxford, etc. A Sketch of the most striking 
cloth boards. Confirmations of the Bible from Recent Discoveries in | 
“In every way interestingly written."—Literary Churchman. ng mek ras sag and — pai | 

* . * it acsimiles from Photographs. 35. clot oards. 

Assy rian Life and History By M. E, Second Edition, Revised, now ready. 


HARKNESS. With an Introduction by REGINALD STUART ‘ : 
Pooie. TIllustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. B ahyioniae Life _ peal th id K. mn 
“The sort of knowledge that is likely to be most useful and most accept- METAS BE, Fe RE), AEE ant m the Departmen 
able to the ordinary reader." —St. James's Gazette. of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated. 
. : ‘ Crown 8vo, 35. cloth boards, 

Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at “An admirable addition to this excellent series of ‘By-Paths of Bible 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. Kinc, M.A., Authorised L septiad par fo is not tong on an works as this — wid — 
7 ryets ; A) é reach oO e€ many, while popular istories were too often both inaccurate 
Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, and unscientific. Mr. Budge's method is sound, and his book is worthy of his 

Plans, and Illustrations, 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth boards. reputation.”—Saturday Review. 











Gompaniond for a Quiet Hour. 
1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medi- ' 4. Luther’s Table Talk. Selected by Dr. 


tations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. | MACAULAY, Editor of ‘‘ The Leisure Iour,” etc. 15. 6d. | 
With an Introduction. 15. 6d. cloth. 5. A Collection of the Promises of Scripture. , 


ADAM. A reprint of a well-known book. Is. 6d. cloth D.D. Is. 6d. cloth boards, 


3. An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat | 6. The Anxious Inquirer, By J. ANGELL JamEs. 


2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By Tuomas | Arranged under their proper heads. By SAMUEL CLarr¥, 
little reprint from an old writer. 1s, 6d. cloth boards. | Is. 6d. cloth boards, red edges. 








Popufar Science $e Raturaf Hist ony. | 


Electricity and its Uses. By Jon Muwro, of the Society of | 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, | 
3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


““We have here a popular but clear and correct account of electrical science in all its various 
branches. A work of this kind was greatly needed."—/ournal of Science. 





“ More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science.” — Electrician. 


“The work is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the average.'— 
Schoolmaster. 








THE TELEPHONE RECEIVER. Reduced sront Munro's “Electricity,” 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran 
WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. With 
numerous I]lustrations and a Complete List of Genera and Species 
of the British Ants. 5s. Cloth boards, 

“We can safely promise to all who have not read it that a great treat is in store for 
them when they do." —S/andard. 

‘Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the study of 
our native ants ; while as an interesting volume for the general reader, or as a gift-book 
for young people with a taste for natural history, it may be recommended as among the 
very best of its kind.”—Nature. 


The Honey Bee: Its Nature, Homes, and Products. By 
W. H. Harris, B.A., B.Sc. With Eighty-two Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 55. cloth boards. est published. 

_ This book is written ve a well-known and successful bee-keeper. It gives in an 

interesting popular way all that is known about the habits and nature of bees. It is 

also intended as a practical guide for bee-keepers, and the Jatest information about the 
methods, risks, and profits of bee-keeping will be found in it. It is a companion 
volume to “ Ants and their Ways,” and will make an admirable gift and prize book. 





| 
| 
THE QUEEN BEE SURROUNDED BY HER ATTENDANTS. 
From Harris's" Honey Bee.” 
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Reeent Biographical OWort’s. 


‘s New Book. rs in Modern Philanthropy. By the 
Se Sa } = a me a WW. G. BLAIKI£, D.D. With Fifteen Fine Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. 


bject of these Biographical Sketches is to show that the great 
tctiees gated philanthropic labours have been true Christians, and that 
their Christianity was the mainspring and support of their self-denying 
toil, The volume is full of attractive, suggestive, and useful reading. 


St. Augustine: His Life and Times. By the 
Rey. R. WHELER Busu, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 


“A well written account of the great man."—Gwardian. “A piece of 
sound literary work.”—Bradford Observer. ‘‘ Valuable and interesting.” — 
Christian World. 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by the Rev. 
S. G. GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the ‘‘ Luther Anec- 


dotes.” With Illustrations. 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
“A clear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.”— 
Manchester Examiner. =e 
‘*Contains in compendious form most of the notable facts about Wyclif.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Luther Anecdotes : Memorable Sayings and Doings 
of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, Letters, and 
History, and illustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. 
Macautay, Editor of “The Leisure Hour.” With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


ho ‘A charming little book, not too big, not dull."—Churchman. | 
$2) “A capital collection of anecdotes. Many will read these stories who 


ES Sens CS RED : ey. 
‘Tue Kaasa. From Sir W. Muir's“ Mahomet and Islam.” pcos! past me through a biography.”—Rev. C. H. SpurGeon, in 


Mahomet and Islam. A Sketch of the Prophet's | ghort Biographies for the People. Volume I. 


Says" Sera por — 





Life from original sources, and a brief outline of his Just published, contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, 
Religion. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C,S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Calvin, Farel, Melancthon, Roilock, Wycliffe, Anselm, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces Wesley, Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, and John Hus. 1s. 6d. 
of India, author of ‘‘ The Life of Mahomet,” ‘‘ Annals of cloth. P : ‘i 


o H ” 4 ‘ * d l or : 4 , 
Sar orinaie town With Illustrations and a large | The Life of Jean Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of the 


Crown 8vo, 45. cloth boards. 
i ‘ : Serr Ban de la Roche. By Mrs, JosEPpHINE E. BUTLER. 
Worthies of Science. Memoirs of Christian Ttustuated. With Map.” 4e, 6 clath, 


Scientific Men. By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D., ¥ Mig, Todles tae loved eye COL Nome e 
author of ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of Luther.” ‘‘Our English |  ,.,, bi dein ION PEAY Men Ve Su aer ee P 


Bible,” etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. “Mrs. Butler furnishes us with a fresher and fuller description than her 
‘ Written for unscientific readers, and in a clear and easy style, so that predecessors can in the nature of things have given of the home of 
the book will be an acceptable as well as a useful present.”—Guardian. Oberlin.” —Dazly News. 


Recent Middionary Bookd. 


Short Chapters on Buddhism Past and Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. 
Tircoms, D.D., First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth hoards. 


“There is a great deal of information clearly set forth in this book."—Pad/ Mall Gazette. = 
“ All that could be desired as an easy and well arranged manual on a really difficult subject.”—Church Missionary = 
Intelligencer. 


Journeys on Old Highways in China. By IsaBe_ie Wiviiamson, of the London 
Mission, Chefoo. With many Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards, [Just publishea. 


Mrs. Williamson was the first Western lady to travel through the great 

rovinces of Shantung and Chi Li. She speaks Chinese, and she has given 

in this book much interesting information derived from her own observation 
and experience about the habits and life and needs of Chinese women. 


Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James 
GILMOUR, M.A. (of Peking). With Map and numerous 
Engravings from Photographs and Native Sketches. 8vo. 
6s. cloth. : 


“There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells 
of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of 
the daily lit: of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.”— 
Fortnightly Review. 

‘“We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book.”— The Academy. 


Our Eastern Sisters, and their Missionary 
Helpers. By Harrier Warner E.uis. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


_‘*There is in the world much silly and some spiteful talk about mis- 
sionaries ; no better refutation could be found than is offered in this unpre- “ 
tending little book.””—Sfectator. 


The History of Protestant Missions in India 3% 
from their Commencement in 1706 to 1882. x1 
By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised 4 quays 
and brought down to date. By the Rev. E. STorrow, iG 


















formerly of Benares. With four Maps, Crown 8vo. 6s. ‘a 
cloth boards. Rc) 
The only complete sketch of the History and present state of Protestant KY aN oe 
Missions in India. The maps will be found on examination the best that have CHINESE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 
yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work at each station. Reduced from “ Old Highways in China.” 
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BERNARDINO OCHINO, 
A SEASONABLE GIFT BOOK, 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. An 
elegant book, most appropriate for a Christmas or New 
Year’s Gift. Profusely Illustrated in the finest style of 
Wood Engraving. By EDWARD WHYMPER. Quarto. 
6s. cloth hoards, gilt edges. 

“The wood engravings by Mr. Edward Whymper are designed in 
accordance with the subject and tone of the poems selected by the 
editor, whose choice does credit to his taste and judgment.”—//ustrated 
Lendon News. 


Life’s Pleasure Garden; or, The Conditions 
of a Happy Life. By W. Haic MILuer, author of 
“The Mirage of Life,” ‘‘ The Culture of Pleasure,” etc. 


With Fine Illustrations by M. E, Epwarps, BARNARD, - 


WuHyYmMpPER, and others. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
This volume teaches, in a very interesting way, how to secure abiding 
happiness. It abounds in anecdote, and is richly illustrated. 


Historic Landmarks in 
the Christian Centuries. By 
RIcHARD Heatu. With Eighty- 
four Illustrations. Quarto. 10s. 
handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


“Calculated at once to give a bird’s- 
eye view of history, and to impress its 
most important events strongly on the 
memory. "—Standard, 

“Will provea most acceptable gift-book 
to the Student of Christian history, and 
will by no means be devoid of interest to 
the general reader.”—Western Morning 
News. 


Past and Present in the 
East. By the Rev. Harry 
Jones, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. With fine 
Engravings by Edward Whymper. 
5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


** We do not know ofa volume of equally 
modest pretensions which gives so good 
an idea, as regards both letterpress and 
illustrations, of its subject."—~—S/ectator. 

‘* A narrative told in a lively, pleasant, 
chit-chat fashion.”—Azglish Churchman. 


A Crown of Flowers: 
Poems and Pictures collected 
from the pages of the ‘ Girl’s 
Own Paper.” Edited by CHARLES 
Perers. With numerous IIlus- 
trations by eminent Artists. 
Quarto. 6s, handsome cloth gilt. 





From Dr. Stoughton's “ Italian Reformers,’ 





KING JOHN SIGNING MAGNA CHARTA. 
From “' Historic Landmarks.” 


DR. STOUGHTON'S 
Reformation Books. 


Homes and Haunts of Luther. By Joun 
STOUGHTON, D.D. New and Revised Edition, with 
additional Chaptersand Portraits. Profusely Illustrated. 
Quarto. 8s, handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

“Tn every way worthy of its illustrious subject.”"—Record. 

«The reading will prove quite as strong a fascination as the glance at 
the beautiful engravings cannot fail to become to every person who takes 
itintohis hands. The illustrations are of very considerable value for the 
study of Luther's life; and Dr. Stoughton has done admirably well in 
telling the story with such picturesqueness of imagination and deep 
religious sympathy.”"—CAristian World. 


Footprints of Italian Reformers. 
Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D, Illustrated. 


8s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 
“ Thanks to his diligence as a pilgrim, and his industrious research as 
a scholar, we have here a most interesting and instructive volume. 
Where a hundred have heard of Luther and Melancthon and Zwingle, 
not one knows pe 4 of Aonio Paleario and Carnesecchi and 
Valdés ; and we are muc i. be to the zeal and industry which have 
put together this memorial of them."—SZectator. 


The Spanish Reformers : Their Memories and 
Dwelling-places. Ey the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


With Illustrations, 8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

“The method of combining the somewhat dark and painful record of 
bygone persecution with the modern aspect of spots associated with 
these themes gives a picturesqueness and a freshness to the author's 
chapters, and renders the volume well suited for popular reading.’’-— 
Daily News. 

‘The views of Spanish ecclesiastical architecture are verv decidedly 
above the average." — Times. 


By the 


Quarto. 





From ‘' Winter Pictures.” 


New Edition, 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edyes. 


The Harvest of a Quiet 
Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. 
VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. 
Audries, Bridgwater. With nu- 
merous Engravings, 

““T never Saw anything more gracefully 
or rightly done— more harmoniously pleas- 
ant in text and illustration.”"—W7, Ruskin. 

‘*The author may have a quiet eye, but 
it is also keen ard observant; he draws 
from the stores of a well-read, kindly, and 
thoughtful mind, and paints the wondrous 
and varied page of old Mother Nature 
with delicacy and true poetic taste. He 
should be placed next to Wordsworth on 
every student's shel® ”"— Standard. 

By the same Author. 

Random Truths in Com- 
mon Things. Occasional Pa- 
pers from nt Study Chair. With 
numerous Illustrations. 75. cloth, 
gilt edges. 


‘“It seems even better than * The Har- 
vest of a Quiet Eye.’"—A/r Ruskin. 


Ingleside and Wayside 
Musings. A companion volume 
to ‘The Harvest of a Quict Eye.” 
6s. cloth gilt. 

“A collection of musings or essays, 

illustrated with the same fidelity to nature 

and excellency of workmanship which 
elicited the approbation of so distinguished 

a judge as Mr. Ruskin." —/ohn Bull. 
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Recenk Wibfical Je ODReofogical Sooke. 


Present Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. Five Volumes are now 
ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth boards. Each Volume contains 
Six Tracts. These Tracts may be had separately at qd. 
each. 

VOLUME I. contains three Tracts by the Rev. Principal Carrns, 

D.D., LL.D. ; two Tracts by Rev, Prebendary Row, M.a., and one by 
W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 

VOLUME II. contains a Tract by Rev. Noau Porter, D.p. ; two Tracts 
by Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 3 two Tracts by W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., 
and one by the Rev. J. Raprorp THOMSON, M.A. 

VOLUME III. contains Tracts by S R. Pattison, og F.G.S.; Dr. 
Frieprich Prarr; Sir WitiaM Murr, k.c.s.1.; the Very Rev. R. 
Payne-SMmiTH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury ; Rev. HENRY WACE, B.D.,D.D.; 
the late Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. ; and by James LEGGE, LL.D. 

VOLUME IV. contains Tracts by Rev. Noan PorTer, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Rev. Canon Raw inson, M.A.; Rev. W. G. Exms.iz, M.a.; Rev. 
Prebendary Row, m.A.; Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.v., LL.p. ; and by the 
Very Rev. J, S. Howson, D.p., Dean of Chester. 

VOLUME V., Just Published, contains Tracts by Dr. F. Gopet, Principal 
Cairns, Dr. Eustace Conner, Rev. Jamgs Iveracn, Prebendary 
Row, and Dr, J. Murray Mitcuk. 


The Authority of Scripture. A Re-statement of 
the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, 55. cloth boards. 

a Ls most convenient summary we have seen—orderly, lucid, and 
scholarly, while popular."—Ziterary Churchman. ay 

“ The value of this work is that of a compendious handbook. It is in 
every respect intelligent, dispassionate, and valuable. "—British Quarterly 


Review. 
Prophecy : Its Nature and Evidence. By the Rev. 
R. A. REDFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


“This book keeps on conservative lines of theology, while it is abreast 
with present-day neological criticism. It lays down principles of interpre- 
tation which make the reply to rationalism very cogent, and it does all ina 
calmand most commendable temper.”—Christian, 


Romanism : A Doctrinal and Historical Examina- 
tion of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. By the Rev. Canon 
JENKINS, M.A., Rector of Lyminge. 55. cloth boards. 

“Canon Jenkins is a writer who, on the subject of the Roman contro- 
versy, may be regarded as an authority . and for those who desire 
a short but accurate handbook on the subject we can confidently recom- 
mend this volume."— Literary World. 

‘Will commend itself for its clear ag and a ent criticism on the 
cardinal errors of the Church of Rome. It is a book which ought to be in the 
hands of everybody called to deal with the great controversy created by the 
Reformation."—/rtsh Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Christ and the Church. Thoughts on the 


Apostolic Commission (Matt. xxviii. 13—20). By the Rev. 
Dr. ADoLPH SAPHIR. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 
“The volume is one to be prized by the devout mind. It is full of the very 
essence of Christian truth. It1s nota book to be ‘run through,’ but to be 
studied and digested. ‘Those who use it thus will be amply repaid in fresh 
views of the King and the Kingdom."—8ritish Messenger. 


Hore Petrinsz. Studies in the Life of the Apostle 
Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, p.D., Dean of Chester. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards, 

‘The various points are treated with the perspicuity and chasteness of 


style by which all Dean Howson’s works are distinguished, and the subject 
matter is most valuable and edifying."—Record, 


The Human Sympathies of Christ. By the 


Rev. A. CONSTABLE GEIKIE, D.D. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
‘© A magnificent subject, treated with considerable ability."—Christran. 
“A more refreshing or helpful book for the Christian life it must be diffi- 
cult to find.” —Literary World. 


The Holy Spirit in Man: Some Aspects of His 
Work as dwelling within the Believer. By the Rev. A. 
Doucias McMILtan. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards, 


“The writer of this volume treats the subject with great skill and much 
Christian love and zeal.” —Preacher’s Analyst. 


Rest from Sorrow ; or, The Ministry of Suffering. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM GUEST, F.G.S. 35. cloth boards. 
“Each section of this interesting volume is concluded with a prayer or 
\ pee te and the whole may be characterised as good and instructive.” — 
ecord. 
‘Many troubled hearts and lives will be assisted and comforted by it.” 
—Christian World. 


The Story of Joseph read in the Light of the 
Son of Man. A popular Exposition. By the Rev. 
A. M. SyMINGTON, D.v., author of ‘‘ Vox Clamantis,” 


etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
A clear, suggestive, and practical exposition of the wonderful history of 
Joseph. A new volume of the series of ‘‘ Bible Monographs.” 





Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of his History 
and Times. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Vicar of 
Loders. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. ‘ ; 

“Dr. Edersheim is a learned Hebraist, and everything from his pen in 
connection with Jewish History is of exceptional interest. This volume is 
divided into thirty chapters, illustrative of the striking events recorded in 
Elisha’s history."—English Churchman. 


The Pentateuch. A Popular Introduction. By 
the Rev. R. WuHELER Bus, M.A., Rector of St. 
Alphage, London Wall. Crown 8vo. 25. 6¢. cloth 


boards. 
“A manual intended principally for teachers in Sunday Schools and others 
engaged in Biblical instruction, for students preparing for theological 
examinations, etc. It seems tous extremely well done.”—Guardian, 


Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. A Popular Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. R. WHELER BUSH, M.A. Crown 


8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
“« A valuable aid to Bible study." —Sunday School Times. : 
“Mr. Bush succeeds well in iis effort to popularise and systematise the 
teaching and study of the three books.” —Edinburgh Daily Review. 


The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By ELIsE 
W. EpersHEIM. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6a. cloth boards. 


“ A very compact and instructive account.”— British Quarterly Review. 
“ Well written and useful."—Churchman., 


Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. 


WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges ; 12s, morocco, gilt edges, 


“The day is long since past when it was necessary to say anything as to 
the value of this book. Its charmis indeed unique, and it has now a reputa- 
tion that needs no enhancement.” —Congregationalist. 


The Acts of the Apostles. An Account of the 
First Age of the Christian Church. With Map and Chrono- 
logical Appendix. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


“€ An excellent handbook. '—Oztlook. 
“‘ Fully sufficient for all practical purposes." —Ccngregationalist. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. By 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, author of ‘‘ The Origin of Nations,” ‘‘The Five 
Great Monarchies.” Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 45. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

“An eminently readable book.”—/Journal of Education. 
“‘Demands respectful attention from students of religious history."— 

Guardian. 

‘*An admirable résumé of the whole subject.”—Spectator, 
The Great Problem; or, Christianity as it is, 


By a Student of Science. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. cloth. 
“Forms one of the most conclusive arguments we have ever seen in 
defence of the Christian faith."—£dinburgh Daily Review. 
‘*The work of a master mind.”—Churchman, 


The Philosophy of Prayer, and other Essays. 
By Professor REYNOLDS, of Cheshunt College. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 


“Full of tender wisdom. A very charming and stimulating volume of 
what is in the best sense devotional reading.” —British Quarterly Review. 


The Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
an Historical Fact. With an Examination of Natural- 
istic Hypotheses. By the Rev. JOHN KENNEDY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


““We have seldom opened a more satisfactory book. It is systematic, 
and it is thorough. The logical cogency, the wide comprehension, the 
delicate — of those affinities which link the theme with collateral 

| 


rate, « combine to give the little volume a priceless value.”—Literary 
orld, 
Christian Ministry to the Young: a book for 


Parents, Pastors, and Teachers. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, 


D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 
“ Earnest ministers of religion, diligent Sunday School workers, and all 
who take an interest inthe religious education and progress of the young, 
should diligently study these lectures."—Leeds Mercury. 


Vox Clamantis. The Life and Ministry of John 
the Baptist. By ALEXANDER MACLEOD SYMINGTON, 
p.D., author of ‘*The Last First,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
2s, 6d. bevelled boards, red edges. 

“Tn a simple and practical way Dr. Symington presents in chronological 
order the incidents connected with the mission of the Baptist. Avoiding the 


larger theological questions, he has furnished a popular handbook to the 
Baptist’s career."—British Quarterly Review. 
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oF M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in North India. 
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Rew Sffudtrated Ofory Books. 


THE “SUNFLOWERS” SERIES. 


1. Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By G. C. 


GeEeDGE. With Four Illustrations. 35. 6¢. cloth. 

This is the first of a series of books intended for adults rather than children. 
Large numbers of young people, as well as readers of older growth, give 
up much of their time to fiction. In this series an attempt will be made to 
supply books which shall not only interest as well-written stories that afford 
studies of character and descriptions of events and scenes likely to rivet the 
attention, but which shall also stimulate the serious thought, and develop the 
better nature of those into whose hands they fall. 


2. Carola. By Hesza Stretton, author of “Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” etc. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


A story exhibiting all the well-known characteristics of this popular writer. 
It sets forth very powerfully the influence of the New Testament upon a fresh 
and vigorous mind wholly unacquainted with the facts of our Lord's Life. It 
forms a companion volume to “‘ Sunflowers.” 


3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Miss E. 


Everetr GRreEN. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The third volume of the ‘‘ Sunflowers” Series. A very well-written story, 

containing several good character studies. The plot of the tale is well sustained, 
and the interest kept up well throughout. 








Ellen Tremaine; or, The Poem without an Ending. 
By MARIANNE FILLEUL, With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
An interesting story of life in a West Country fishing village, and of 
adventures on the ocean and in Australia. 
The Sure Harvest. By Mrs. Coorg, author of 
‘*The First Gift,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth boards, A useful and interesting story for girls. 


Elliott Malcolm’s Chronicle. The Story of a 


Scotch Lassie. With Engravings. 25. 6d. cloth boards. 

: The simple unpretending story of a Scotch girl’s life. It is a most excellent 

ENON NSU gift-book for servants. 

axby: a Tale of the Commonwealth Time. By Emma Les.ig, 
author of ‘‘Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” etc. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth gilt. An interesting historical tale, founded on the history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 


At the Sign of the Blue Boar. A Story of the Time of Charles II. 


By Emma Lesiz. Imperial 16mo, Illustrated. 3s. 6. cloth, gilt edges. 


An interesting and instructive tale of the time when the Act of Uniformity was passed, and when 
Richard Baxter flourished. 


Seven Steps Upward. By M. E. Ropes and SaLtem Hatt. 


With Seven Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 35, 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
A series of tales for young people by two well-known writers, founded on and illustrating 
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Colossians iii, 12, 13. 


Reduced from “ Lenore Annandale’s Story.” 
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The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author 
of ‘* Under Fire,” ‘‘The Boys of Highfield,” 
etc. With Illustrations. 55. cloth gilt. 


A story of schoolboy life, full of incident, and tracing the 
later history of the principal characters. 


Wind and Wave fulfilling His Word. 
A Story of the Siege of Leyden, 1574. By 
Harriette E. Burcu. With Engravings. 
35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A very good historical story. The plot is interesting, and 
the incidents of the famous siege are powerfully described. A 
capital gift or prize book. 

The Mela at Tulsipur. Glimpses of 
Missionary Life and Work in India. A Book 
for the Children. By the Rev. B, H. BApLEy, 


With many fine Engravings. 4s. cloth gilt. 

Melas are great heathen religious festivals held in many parts 
of India, and frequented by great multitudes. This book 
gives, in words suited to the capacity of children, vivid descrip- 
tions of the people met, the scenes witnessed, and the Christian 
work done at one of these great festivals. 

In London Fields, A Story of the Lights 
and Shadows of a Child’s Life. By EGLANTON 
THORNE. With Engravings. 2s. cloth boards. 

A simple unpretending story of a child's experiences in the 
East of London. 

Apples and Oranges: Familiar Talks with 
Children on Fruits. By Mrs. Dyson, author of 
“‘Children's Flowers,” etc. With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


A most interesting book for children. 


Dray 
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Re Iuced from “The Doctor's Experiment.’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 
Rew Books with Gofoured Pictures. 


NEW SUNDAY BOOK BY HESBA STRETTON. 
7; HE SWEET STORY OF OLD. A Sunday Book for the Little Ones. 


By Hessa StRetrTon, author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” “ Bede’s Charity,” etc. With 
Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. Mappox. Quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, coloured edges. | 
















The story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to interest young children. For this purpose those p rts of our Saviour’s Life 
and Teaching which appeal most directly to children have been made most prominent. It is intended as a Sunday book, to be 
read to, or read by, the little ones. The twelve full-page coloured Illustrations add greatly to the interest and attractiveness of 


the volume. 





Handsomely bound in coloured paper boards, 6s. 
TORY-LAND. By Sypyry Grey. With Thirty-two Coloured IIlustra- 


tions by Ropert BaRNES. Quarto. 
ConTENTS :—The Young Artist ; The Wayward Chicken ; Goosey’s Gift; Dimpledick ; Baby and the 
Blackbird; A Puzzle for Maud; The Best of Mashers; Queen Bluebell. 
The stories in this volume are well within the understanding of children, and are both interesting and instructive, while the very 
nuimerous illustrations make it a unique volume. No better gift-book for a child could be desired. 
__ ‘Mr. Barnes's Illustrations deserve much praise. The colouring is bright and nice. The drawing is spirited, and the children look as 
if thev flourished on the wholesome food of the nursery."—Saturday Review. 








| Fur palinted 
»\ AILY TEXTS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. Compiled by Exizasrrn THompson 


Kin. Illustrated by AGnEs GarpDNER Kino. With Twelve full-page Illustrations, beautifully | 
printed in Colour by Epmunp Evans. Oblong gto. 2s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
The book contains a text for every Day in the year, and a fine full-page Illustration for each month. The texts have been selected according 


to a careful plan, intended to make them interesting to, and casily remembered by, the little ones. 
eo 


FOUR HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


“NO FAMILY OR INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THESE VOLUMES.” 
























8 The Annual Volume of £(é The Annual Volume of S 
THe LEISURE Hour, | THE SUNDAY at HOME, 
THE FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING, 
Contains 768 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, Contains $28 pages with Illustrations in Colours and numerous superior | 
and numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Wood Engravings. ' 
It forms a handsome Illustrated Book fora CHRISTMAS or NEW A very suitable BOOK FOR PRESENTATION It contains a 
YVEAR'S PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive volume great variety ot Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every 


for a SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH Member of the Family, and is profusely Mlustrated. Price 7s. cloth ; 
a LIRRARY. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d, gilt edges; 10s. 6¢. half calf. subs ds, 6d. extra gilt edges, 105. 6d half calf. 


# No Young Lagies Library should be without y- Every Boy and Young Man should have 
THE THE | 
| 
GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. | Boys OWN ANNUAL. | | 
The Fifth Volume of the *'Girl's Own Paper.” The Sixth Volume of the “Boy's Own Paper.” | 


Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by 
popular writers; music by eminent composers ; practical papers for 
young housekeepers ; medical papers by a well-known practitioner ; 


needlework, plain and fancy ; helpful papers for Christian girls ; papers ! ; ) 
on reasonable and seasonable dress, etc., etc. Profusely Illustrated. and Winter ; and Instructive Papers written so as to be read by buys 


Price 7s 6:7. inhandsome cloth ; gs. with gilt edges ; 12s. half morocco, and youths. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
| [€&§ marbled edges. glee Price 7s. 6d. handsome cloth ; gs. gilt edges ; 12s. half morocco 


| 


FOUR POPULAR MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 


ri THE is FRIENDLY 
CHILD'S COTTACER AND | TRACT CREETINGS. 


COMPANION ARTISAN MAGAZINE | usreateo resvines 


Centaining 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Li‘e, and of Adventure 
on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; 
Perilous Adventures ac Home and Abroad ; Amusements for Summer 

















AND 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR ANNUAL VOLUME. ANNUAL VOLUME. FOR THE PEOPLE. | 
‘ x Containing a variety of intercsting read- Meat eee F 
A INT INT UW A The Volume for Working People in : . Sie : This illustrated magazine is bound in 
L. Town and Country Full of Satay ing. With numerous eeniasuil half-yearly voluuies. The two for 1884 
Full of pretty pictures and interesting Pictures, forming quite » family scrap- A useful volume for loan circulation, or are filled with pictures and short anec- 
reading for little folks, with a coloured book. Much of the letterpress is in for the family, parish, district, or ser- dotical papers. Eaeh half-yearly volume 
frontispiece 1s. 6¢, coloured boards ; large type. 15. 6d. stiff cover; 25. 6d. vants’ library. 1s. 6¢, cloth boards ; complete in itself, and profusely Illus- ; 
2s. with gilt edges. trated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


as. cloth; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. cloth boards, gilt, 
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~~~ CHRISTMAS “PRESEN THE R-RATED 


Adl Spodss wT r Prices, “aby her theit céle 





| direct t6%! em tgs | my She eabes 
CALE #70 fi The Néfactures are theirjceleb bts which eee, with! * a esahage? y aden 
on Our Ss’ FIN ar il Eb flat'crystal glass) highly y finighedlae vementsss 1/4 me | PUSS 25g“! 
ENT. EMENS FINE Sf EVER flat crystal glass, heavy cased, ‘superiog movement .. ee te wes wey OB | 
4 TAPES FINE SILVERS "eRSED COE flat crystal: glass, +highly/finished ‘movements, . ~ 258.0 ° 
, LADIES’ VERY HEAVY CASED GOL Le TRE, in exquisitely chased — — hin finished ¢ “extra Jewelled ! 
es fib f £ CF A A Wetigntecd dank : °90s, * 
% / GENTS’ inle-turned cases? .. es fs 6s ee G -» (80s; }<) 
* GENT: STV BIR. Lies aNOLISH FALL-MARI ED EEVER§S ~ ., is ee he i. nS .: 608, 
-GENTS’ SILVER KEYLESS HUNTING CASES; English Hall-marked wa 4.0 7 Ve OB. Od. 
’ GENTS’ FINE GOLD KEYLESS LEVER, strong heavy cases. om is 6 ‘is es re 3 -. 100s," * 
GENTS’ FINE GOLD KEYLESS, in hunting cases . wi ae S; ne as és 3 ae +» 140s, 
LADIES’ VERY HEAVY KEYLESS, in. 18-carat gold’ ‘eases. 2 “5 he .. 100s, 


i Let every reader, of. this .send- for. one-of our Catalogues, containing 3 4,000 nnaolicked tesilunintols, and Illustrated by over 500 
Pr Copper-plates ngravings’ of ‘Watches and+ Jewellery; each of-which is'a work of arts We make no ohiarge w hatever for the Catalogue, 
. which we send gratis and post free.on_ appli ication to, any, part of the world. 


_ These Watches are frequently sold for tveble'the’ money: Lvery other make of Watch ate xactly one-half prices charged by Shopkeepers 
CHEQUES, DRAFTS; OR P.0.0. MUST BE MADE-PAYABLE:TO THE COMPANY'S MANAGER, 


MIR. A. PERCY, VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, . 


On — mr nich any nope will be J oaliesrok. pdt frée,: dnd isafély a agolitonl, to ay part of Great Britain. or otic 
ar ~.:. and for 2s,: 6d; extra to. any -part of the-postal world. 


‘BRADFORD S$ “VOWEL”: ‘WASHING. MACHINES — 





_E.J. Smith, Foreign Stamp |mporter, &c.,Coggeshall,f ssex. 


For the coming season, &,.J..S. offers special lines .in Christmas Cards, prices 




































Supplement ¢o ditto, 2s. N.B.—All Albums are sent free b = parce post. No extra 
charge for postage to any part of the United Kingdom. ew descriptive Price List 
ef Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, &c., &c., gratis and post free, All stamps sold 
by us are warranted genuine. Selections of Stamps sent on approval. 


WHITFIELD KING’ & 00.,;:Lacey Street, Ipswich. 
t Established 1869. ° 


ILLUST RATED CATALOGUE 


Ja, WM 
Have fe many years proved oa mie WASHER ENPRINGER, 6318. 6ds froin 14. to 2s. each’! selections’ forwarded on approval, on receipt of stamps for 
superiority oyer all others made. Price |. : stage Also-the follgwin «cheap-packets :-Containing g-pretty cards, post-free for 
from £2 15s. See Catalogue. tg t4d"3* 12. better cat oft fe handeome cards,'-9d. ; ibe handsome cards ahd: one 
ees de - B fen fe edge “Card, ssrye Oe aes edge cards specfal cheap lines) for'4d. cach. 
5 a: OfoU RE: SD: "RELI “SGRAPS- handsome -‘hew-desipns;: fromtds per sheet; ‘or 
Special Discount for Cash 15 4 “Bb i large sheets, eter Embossed Flowers, Heads and Comic Figures, post-free 
4B st OM Fei 6 ditto, ditto;-post-free, 8di; These are;the very best goods made. , TRANS- 
ns G PICTURES: Monster packets, containing: noo-well-mixed pictures, price 7d. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY. = bias ame -free ; 100 larger, or go-still larger, “same price. Post-free 1¥4d.;-a Catalogue of 
: : sta] oH hoto's for new Crystoleum Work, in_all sizes. Stamps Wanted} in as enliaite 
DAIRY MACHINERY. ‘€ ae prices allowed, All orders receive, prompt attention. 
DOMESTIC MACHINERY. ao ns ne 
a i 
HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY | 2. ms 6: Q STAMP. COLLECTOR S 
‘OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. . i) @ 5 a : : 
rae es - {is .y The Fifth Edition of the CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, realy im- 
Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam }- $ . ~~. “8. J proved and enlarged for 1885, is now men Prices 2s. 6d., 35. 6d., s. Od.y 
aia Laundries free on appiiention. g m and a +» according to binding, &c. UN IVERSAL POST. Xen STAM Pp 
—_—_—_ Se ; -, ALBUM, Twenty-first edition, Prices = 6d., 9S., 105., 138. 6d., 235. 6d., 263. New 
oO is 
f o 
By 


POST FREE. ' 


THOMAS BRADFORD & C0., Laundry Engineers, | 


140, 141, 142, 148, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. : 














Is an imperative Hygienic need, or hecessary, adjuiict it “kelp the Blosd’ pu ré, proteins vers and ‘ngute inflammatory diseases, and removes the’ injusious effects 
arising from stimulants and narcotics, such-as alcohol, agit tea, arid “coffee, by natural means’; iy thus ‘restores the neryous system to its normal condition, by preventing 
the great danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, tervousness, irritability, worry, etc. 


CHRISTMAS EVE: 
THE FESTIVE SEASON. 


THE BLESSINGS OF THE 
POOR, NOT THE RICH. 





How to asiiery good food, which 
Dtherwise disorders the digestive 
organs, causing bilious Headaches 
and Impure Blood, use ENO’$.ERUIT 
SALT. Also as a Refreshing, Cooling, 
and Invigorating Beverage, use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. Itis the best preventive 
. and cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, 

Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Pimples 
on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, 
_Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, 
~.Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, 
Vomiting, Thirst, &e., and to remove 
the. eff cts of errors of cating and 


HEALTH and LONG LIFE .are 
usually blessings of the POOR; NOT 
of the RicH, and the FRUITS OF 
TEMPERANCE rather than LUXURY 
and ExcEss. Ifa RICH MAN does 
not in many things LIVE like a POOR th 
MIAN, if he does not use EXERCISE — W 
which is but voluntary labour, ‘if he 
does not RESTRAIN APPETE, 















viceasa: Mie W. TEMPLE. 


GTIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exeféige frequent fe. the divers HEP PHYSICAL BASIS OF IFE-GOoD Foop. —How to assimilate or 
. Pedi fs . = & tion, adache, 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted fer. at iw sibs pena eta eee oe wna omner austere, Ge ENO'S FRUIT SALT: Being & 














of the liver. A world of woe is avoided by those who keep and -BNO'S FRUIT “|" ‘genhine ‘ racctcel of ‘nature, it'is‘a true or natural way of preserving. or restoring 
_ pemnine te removes. the’ effete‘matter or poison from the blood, thus pre venting and 


SALT.“ All , 

5 Mes is hag tem Sant ald pot be'‘vithout: ‘it : throwing: off ‘Fevers, Boils, anil other morbid’ ‘conditions of the blood. On that 
upon any consideration, they having received so ‘uch’ ber efit: from it. Woon’ ~ a¢count you eannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from 
Brotuers, Chemists, Jersey, 1878." ; _jtllsedise§ without sucha simple precaution the jeopardy of. life is immensely increased. 


WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS? 


Health and those we leve, and those who love us. For Health use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see that.the Capsule is marked.‘‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT." Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless Imitation. Sold 
« by. all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Visease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E..,BY J c. ENO’S PATENT. 
































DECORATIONS. tog a i 


Bytes & Co—DECORATIONS, 
ee Papers.— Messrs, MAPLE & Co. 
undert cree description of ARTISTIC HOUSE 
DECORATIO including ting, repairs, parquet 
work, &c, The head of this lepartment ng a thoroughly 
qualified ar architect, assisted by a large staff of artists and 
led work: Er Coloured drawings and estimates fur- 
nished.—MAPLE & Co., London, and 64, Boulevard de 
Strasburg, Paris. 


CURTAINS, 
APLE & Co._CURTAINS.—The 


most wonderful improvements have been made 
within the last few years in the manufacture and colouring 
of Curtain and Covering Fabrics, The. artistic effect 
which some of these goods, even bat 28, ‘ yard, double 
width, give is extraordin: inci: . oy 
for the ace pg vole bein omy | MAPL Co, have 
established a house in ats whereby they = all the 
new designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively 
for their customers’ selection, 


CRETONNES, 











The 


its, an immense variety. 
varied that an inspection is soli 


=i cate © SNOWDRIETS- “apveetiseuenr SHER = 














"FU R NITURE, 
MAPLE & Co., Upholsterers by Special 
j FURNISHING. E ent Hee Maley =th inthe area 





world,! 
f Show-rooms for the display of eve: 
descziption of household requisites is apreee 


mA RNITURE, 
APLE & Co,—Bass Wood FUR- 


NITURE is one of the novelties particularly re- 


pa oy woods, to select Pate — pes ct = 
Select from, prices 54 to 2 
func. Many of these are quite noveltion in s «4 


CARPETS, 


TOTTE NHAM COURT ROAD, = Sood, though cost much La Ay than pine, and a prettier 
LONDON. = 

Largest 

FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT JMAPLE & Co—A  Mannfacturer’s 

in the World. 


NOTICE. —Complimentary, 


show-rooms for the of 
MAPLE & Co.—CRETONNES;— both ane and ernamental Some at - om Be hnigp The cntayee isso qo i and Ww 


pe ani 


Stock of stout BRUSSELS CARPETS, at 2/11 per 
yard, usually sold at 3/3; best quality Tapestry Brussels 
{but old patterns), at i/ioand 2/- per yard; stout Tapestry 

arpet, 1/3} per yard. 3,000 Carpets, a great varlety of 
cons in all sizes, ready made up, in stock, which can 
id same day as ordered. 


APLE & Co,—300 BRASS and 
IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted with bedding com- 


Wedding, and Birthda’ 


The Blocks jes the reprinting of the J 4 Pa Post AL ORDER DE PARTM ENT Messrs. MAPLE plete, te show-rooms to select from. Strong iron bed- 


Cretonnes having been now re-engeaved, M 

are Lge te the finest goods ever ohereds "Tie Satie 
upon which these are printed are 
the colours can —. be srantoed t ¢ designs are re 
exclusively engai 0 MAPLE & bh 








Patterns 





& Ce, beg respectfully to state that this Department ts 


erior quality; they are full red to execute ard supply any_article Seat Be 
ns aro reatired in Furishing atthe se pric, it not le than any ether hete Eee rT YOTRATED CATALOGUES FREE 


given free nat charge. 


> organ Steads frem 8 to 10 guineas ; brass bedsteads from t 
now oe e pessly ‘be 6 guineas, sa,pndtieto ck. ssid 





“Its employment may be strongly recommended.”—MEDICAL Press. 


TheSANITARY 


ROSE P OWDER (Registered.) 


For Toilet and Children’s Use. 


Pronounced to be 
“The PERFECTION of Nursery Powders.” 


Recommended by_the Lancet, British Mepicat Journar, Mepica, TIMES, 
Mepicat Press, Mepicat Recorp, &c., &c. 


‘A very superior article ; fragrant, soothing, cleanly.”—-T HE QUEEN. 


Of all Chemists. Boxes, 1s., 1s. 9d., and 3s. Large Bottle, 5s, ; or free by post, 
on n receipt of P O.O. or Stamps, from the 


PROPRIEPORS: 
J. WOOLLEY, SONS, & CO., Manufacturing 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, MANCHESTER. 


A UNIQUE PRESENT FOR A LADY. 


THE “QUEEN MAB” 
PERFUME 


(WILLIAMS'’ 
PATENT.) 

Instantaneously fills an apartment with the perfume of the 
sweetest flowers. 

Removes all traces of tobacco smoke from rooms which 
va been used for eer 

It is used 7 simply filling the small basin with water, 
adding a smal | ney of perfume, and then lighting the 
Spirit Lamp. The odour is instantly forced into the air by 
the jets of steam. 

Refreshes and purifies the air in a sick room, 

Forms an elegant drawing-room ornament. 
PRICE—Polished Brass, 3s, 6d. ; Richly Engraved, &s. 
Free Parcels Post. 

Supplied by Perfumers, Ironmongers, and Silversmiths. 





"WILLIAMS AND CO., 


Birmingham. 


96, Newhall Street, 


REFUSE 
IMITATIONS. 









3° FREE PATTERNS. Save 30 per cent ! 


Q 


PANY, _ Princess 
Mills, Hopwood, 
ANY LENGTH CUT 
ALL PARCELS delivered CARRIAGE FREE. 


Manchester, who ° 
In vogue for Ohristmas and New Year's Parties, Assemblies, &c. 


will send, POST 
WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


FREE, Patterns 
and Prices of 

The Lancet says :—'‘ We counsel the public to drink their Lime Juice whenever 
and wherever they list. Asa rule, Lime Juice is, particularly during the summer, a 


. r WRITE TO — 
Pure Calicoes 23,070 
5 FACTURING COM- 
Pure Calicoes 
e 
Pure Calicoes iat. 
® Sheetings, &e, 
Pure C alico e S (Bleached & Unbleached). 
far more vhelesome’ drink than any form of rps co ae Y ms samples 
SE ee ae 









LIME-FRUIT JUICE 
& CORDIALS, 





Limetta or Pure 
Lime Juice Cordial. 


Aromatie Clove, Strawberr ry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, 


Pineapple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 





INSIST UPON 
HUDSON’S. 





= It is a pure DRY SOAP, in fine Powder, and LATHERS 


FREELY ‘ ‘in Hot or .Cold Water. 


‘© face back of Plate. 
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“ Under the snowdrtfls the flowers are sleeping,” 
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I “THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER” OFFICE, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. ‘| 
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Snotudrifts. 


“Under the snowdrifts the flowers are sleeping.” 


Hes, they are gone, the flowers too briefly given, 
Which clothed the summer in a garment bright, 
And whirling snolwflahes, by the heen find driven, 
Enwrnp thent iv x shroud of purest fobite. 
Haded they lie beneath their fointry cober ; 
Maidens, ho mourn these treasures lobed so Loell, 
df consolation pou Would fain discober, 
Behold it Moben in our magic spell. 


For bere ure “ Snofudrifts,” tenderly enshrining 
Of libing blossoms fresh und ample store ; 
Be merry, then, the mystery dibining, 
And quichly turn our foniting pages o'er. 
Pou'll find—it sounds w paradox, ‘tis granted— 
Some ‘flofuers of fancy, fair ug cher grefo, 
With putient, lobing thought in ‘ Snotwdrifts” plantey, 
And blooming there for you. 
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CHAPTER I. 
FRANK'S FRIENDS, 
AGE cannot always be reckoned by years, for 


some people who have passed their twenty- 
first birthday look younger, feel younger, and 
live younger than those who have not reached 
eighteen. 

Frank Rendell was one of the class of fortu- 
nate, or unfortunate, men who look younger 
than their years. Cliffdown people thought 
him very young; his cousins, the Rendells of 
the Priory, openly called him so; and his 
father and mother kept up the same belief, 
considering him hardly experienced enough to 
leave home and to make his first start in life. 

When it was arranged that he must go to 
London as clerk in a certain bank, Mrs. 
Rendell was full of anxious fears lest the 
world’s rude blast might touch her boy too 
roughly. Her mild hazel eyes were wet with 
pearly tears as she stood at the door of a rail- 
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way carriage one chilly spring morning, trying 
hard to look cheerful, but failing utterly in 
the attempt. When she had said good-bye 
to Frank, and watched the train steam out of 
the station into the dimness of the early dawn, 
she turned away with an anxious heart, 
wondering much what his career would be in 
that great city, of whose pitfalls, temptations, 
sins, and sorrows she had heard, and we have 
heard, so much. 

He was an only son, the child of many 
prayers, and perhaps had been a little petted 
in that old home of his by the river side. 
His boyhood had been made sweet by the 
atmosphere of love that reigned there, for his 
mother’s argument was that “kindness never 
spoiled anyone.” 

Frank was tall, slim, and twenty-one. He 
had light brown hair, hazel eyes, soft and kind 
as his mother’s, good features, and a mouth 
that somewhat contradicted the expression of 
his eyes, for it was firm, and hinted at steady 
resolution. He was hopeful, eager-—somewhat 
impatient perhaps, aA. had still a true belief 
in the old faith his mother had taught 
him from the cradle. For the rest, he had a 
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warm heart, and perhaps stronger feclings 
than he himself even suspected. 

On the evening of the day after his departure 
from home, Roy Rendell, the eldest son of the 
Rendells of the Priory, called over to River- 
view to inquire how the old people were bear- 
ing the loss of their son. 

His uncle, with his shining bald head resting 
on the cushion of his chair, was seated near 
the fender on one side of a roaring fire, His 
aunt, in her grey silk dress and lace cap, and 
with hands folded on her lap, was seated about 
the same distance on the other side. Both 
were evidently rueful, and not at all in their 
usual good spirits. 

‘‘Draw nearer the fire, Roy," said Mr. 
Rendell, when he saw his nephew choose a 
seat at the further end of the room. 

“No, no; thanks. This room is baking. Sa 
Frank is off at last! I never thought you could 
have made up your minds to part with him.” 

‘‘We miss him greatly, poor boy! it was a 
sore wrench,’’ said Mrs. Kendell, lifting her 
dainty cambric handkerchief to her cyes. 

‘‘Oh, come, aunt, this will neverdo; you must 
not fret. It will do Frank all the good in 
the world to wake him up a bit, and let him 
see a little of life.” 
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‘We hope it will be for his advantage,” 
said Mrs. Rendell. 

“©Of course, it will be in every way. I 
have given him an introduction to the Leslies, 
and it will be his fault if he does not go there 
often, and enjoy himself to his heart’s content.” 

“*Tt was kind of you to think of introducing 
him to your friends,” said his aunt. 

‘They are just the people to take notice of 
Frank, and invite him to the house. They 
are very well oii, fashionable, and mix with a 
first-rate set of people.” 

**T hardly think Frank will care for gay 
visiting. He has never been used to it at 
home.” 

“‘ Depend upon it, aunt, that is just the 
very reason he will care for it; there is a 
charm in variety, you know.” 

“©Yes, I suppose so,” sighed Roy’s aunt. 

Roy was a gay, lively fellow, very popular 
at Cliffdown, for he had a habit of making 
himself at home anywhere. He was an 
acquisition at the pic-nic, the tea parties, the 
river excursions in the rather quiet town, and 
the invitations he received were consequently 
numerous, 

It must be told of him, though, that he 
often repaid this kindness by laughing at his 
entertainers behind their backs, taking off 
their ways and manners for the amusement of 
his sisters, two handsome lively girls, who 
would have been fast had such a thing been 
possible in staid Cliffdown. Roy was about 
twenty-five years old, with dark hair and eyes, 
a rather good-looking face, a merry laugh, 
and an easy, careless manner. He had lived 
already in London for a couple of years, and 
was going there again on banking business in 
about eight months. 

Mr. Jacob Rendell and Mr. John Rendell 
—the former Frank’s father, the latter the 
master of the Priory—had been bankers at 
Cliffdown for the last thirty years. Though 
the business of the bank was not extensive 
it was substantial, and a couple of branches 
lately added had greatly extended the con- 
nection. 

Of these branches one was in London, and 
it was the junior clerkship there Frank had 
gone to fill. 

‘‘ Have you dined, Roy?’ asked his aunt, 
presently, 

‘*No; I am invited to mess at the bar- 
racks, but I thought you would give me a 
cup of tea on the way. I must be off in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Mrs. Rendell rang the bell at once and 
ordered tea; and while he sipped it, Roy 
chatted away about the future. 

‘‘You know, aunt, I shall be going up to 
town myself in about eight months, and then 
I'll take care of Frank.” 

«*Thank you, Roy.” 

‘Perhaps I may get lodgings in the same 
house, if Mrs. Michem’s is not full—or, at 
any rate, I will get rooms as near his as 
possible.” 

“« How good of you, Roy, to think of that! 
It will make my mind quite easy to think he 
has a friend near who will advise him, and 
care for him and cheer him up,” said Mrs, 
Rendell, smiling through her tears, 

Her husband poked the fire a little noisily, 
eae the poker into its place, then said, in 
his slow, meditative voice— 

“Aye; I daresay Frank will be glad to 
see any face from Cliffdown by that time.” 

Roy soon afterwards shook hands with his 
aunt and uncle, then departed to join the 
dinner party at the barracks, 

Eight months soon passed away, and one 
afternoon in November Roy Rendell was 
seated with Frank in the downstairs back 
parlour of Mrs. Michem’s house in Islington. 

Roy had only arrived in London on that 

day, and had been lodging-hunting ere he 
came to see his cousin, 
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‘«T was horridly vexed to find Michem had 
her house full,’ he began, as soon as he had 
seated himself near the fire. ‘ But I have 
been fortunate in getting rooms a couple of 
— away. Are you tired of London, 

et 
me Not a bit,” replied Frank, with a smile. 

‘‘That’s right! How do you like the 
Leslies? Have you seen much of them? Do 
you often go to their house ?” 

Frank flushed a little, then replied— 

‘‘ Which question am I to answer first ?” 

‘* All three in succession, if you choose.” 

‘««T cannot express any liking for the Leslies, 
as I have never seen them. That answers 
questions one and two, I think. They have 
invited me twice to their house, but I was 
engaged on both occasions, and I suppose 
they were vexed with me, for they have let me 
alone ever since.” 

‘“‘ Provoking, to be sure! Come there with 
me to-night, and I’}] introduce you to them.” 

‘*‘T cannot, Roy; I have promised to go 
elsewhere.” 

‘What a fellow you are for engagements ! 
You must know a lot of people.”’ 

‘‘Indeed I do not. I have some friends 
near Blackheath, and I generally go there 
when I have spare time.” 

“T’ll make a bargain with you, Frank. 
Take me with you to Blackheath this evening, 
and come with me to the Leslies’ to-morrow 
night.” 

“Very well; thank you,” replied Frank, 
slowly. 

**T must be off now, for I’m going to dine 
in the Strand. What time do you start for 
Blackheath ?” 

“ By the six o’clock train.” 

“That is early, but I will manage to be 
here,” said Roy, as he hurried off, much 
wondering what friends his cousin had met 
with who could entertain him so satisfactorily 
that he did got even care about going to the 
Leslies’. 

A short distance from Blackheath is a two- 
story house that, amidst the rage for improve- 
ments, speculations, and building, seems to be 
altogether forgotten, for the land around it 
would serve as ground space for half a modern 
terrace. 

Calm and neglected in its old-fashioned 
dignity, it stands alone. The rooms are low 
and large, the windows high and narrow; out- 
side the house, the walls are damp-stained and 
grey ; inside, the wall-papers are faded, and in 

arts stained with damp also. Before it is a 
ong flower-garden, and a high wall shuts out 
the whole establishment from public gaze. 
The entrance is by a door in the wall. 

Once inside the precincts, the noise of pas- 


. Sing vehicles, the sound of people going back- 


wards and forwards, the voices of children come 
with a softened murmur—one feels for the 
moment as though the busy world was shut 
out, and a delicious solitude obtained. 

When Roy returned to Mrs. Michem’s 
parlour, he found Frank ready and a little 
impatient. He was waiting, watch in hand. 

‘s We shall be late for the train if we don’t 
start at once,” he said. 

Frank was not alone. A yourg man, with 
his feet cased in heavy boots and home-knitted 
stockings, was resting his heels on the fender. 
He had short, stiff, wiry hair, light eyes—so 
near-sighted that he half-closed them in his 
keen scrutiny of Roy Rendell—and a pleasant, 
good-natured expression in his face. 

‘« My friend, Archie Macnab,” said Frank. 

Roy bowed stiffly, and threw what he 
intended to be a cool, supercilious glance of 
disapproval on the stranger; but he was wholly 
out-done by Archie’s keen, short-sighted, hali- 
amused stare. 

Roy turned away impatiently, and exclaimed, 
“Don’t say I’m detaining you, Frank. If we 
are going, let us be off at once,” 


At that moment the two men, Archie and 
Roy, took a dislike to each other; for people 
sometimes fall into antipathy, as they are said 
to do into love, at first sight. 

Archie took down a great coat from a peg 
in the hall, buttoned it up, and went out of 
the door with the others. 

They had a race for the train, but managed 
to save it, and Roy sat silent and a little sulky 
in the corner of the carriage. 

When they had reached the door in the 
wall, he stooped down and, by the rays of a 
lamp near, read aloud, ‘‘ Mr. Halles, professor 
of music.” 

“Are we all going in to see your friend?” 
he asked, as Frank turned the handle. 

“Oh, yes. Archie and I are learning how 
to play the organ from Mr. Halles.” 

“What! are we going to have a music 
mega I didn’t bargain for that,’’ exclaimed 

oy. 
Not exactly,” replied Frank, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ We are going there to tea; Aunt 
Hester is expecting us.” 

“Who may Aunt Hester be?” 

“Mr. Halles’s sister, and the kindest, 
nicest creature in the world.” 

“Perhaps Miss Beatrice may happen to be 
expecting us also,’’ added Archie, drily. 

Roy did not retort to this, for they had 
gone in at the door by this time, and Frank 
had closed it, shutting out the light. 

“It feels like going into the grave,” ex- 
claimed Roy, bewildered in the sudden dark- 
ness, ‘What a horrid den! Where am 
I?” he shouted, as he puna into the 
depths of a large holly bush. 

“Houts, man! are ye gone daft? Ye'll 
knock the trees down,” laughed Archie, as 
he pulled Roy forth with no gentle grasp. 
‘* Look straight on before ye; there are lights 
in the window yonder.” 

Roy shook his injured hand impatiently, 
and followed on in the footsteps of the other 
two men. 

It was a pleasant home-like scene that was 
displayed before the eyes of the visitors, as 
the servant girl threw open the door of the 
little drawing-room. A cosy fire blazed in 
the grate, and flashed with bright rays on the 
old-fashioned tea service on the table. The 
room had altogether an old-fashioned look, 
from the sofa and chairs with black spider 
legs, the ancient piano, and the tall candle- 
sticks on the A og to the old man and 
woman who smiled a welcome on the guests. 

Mr. Halles, who was bent, grey-haired, and 
feeble, was seated at the piano, but he rose 
at once and came forward. 

‘‘ This is my cousin, Mr. Rendell, of whom 
ou have heard me speak,” said Frank, as he 
introduced Roy. 

‘« Yes, I remember you said he was coming 
to London; I hope your cousin will feel he is 
welcome here, as your friend,” said the old 
man, with courtly dignity. ‘‘ Let me intro- 
duce you to my. sister Hester, Mr. Rendell.” 

A good-natured-looking old lady, with pink 
and white cheeks, and grey curls, was standing 
beside the table with a paper tea-box in her 
hand, measuring out tea with a short-handled 
embossed spoon. She put down her box, 
and shook hands with Roy, saying as she 
did so— 

‘‘T should never have taken you for Frank's 
cousin!” 

«*‘ Where is Beatrice ?” asked restless Archie, 
as he glanced round the room. 

‘Gone to write a note; she will be here 
presently. | Miss Mortimer, the Vicar'’s 
daughter, has just sent to ask my brother to 
fix the evening for the little musical entertain- 
ment in the schoolroom. We are getting it 
up to pay off the carpenter’s bill, for the room 
has had a new floor lately,” she said, as she 
nodded and explained the matter to Roy, the 
only stranger present. 


«« What day has been fixed ?”’ asked Archie. 

«“‘ Mr. Halles suggested the Thursday before 
Christmas Day. Would that do?” asked Aunt 
Hester, looking round to Archie and Frank. 

“Very nicely, indeed, I should think,” 
replied Frank, while Archie asserted that any 
evening would do for him. 

Just then the door opened, and Beatrice 
appeared, the dark hall forming a background 
to her slight figure, as she stood there for a 
moment looking in. 

Roy glanced at her with more than ordi- 
nary curiosity, for he believed that in the young 
lady’s charms lay the secret of Frank’s frequent 
visits to the house. 

He saw a slight, girlish figure, graceful and 
dignified; a face, not decidedly pretty, but so 
sweet, so expressive, so fresh and youthful, 
that even Roy decided there was some excuse 
for his cousin’s infatuation. She had dark 
brown eyes and hair, and wore a ruby cash- 
mere dress. A small gold chain and locket 
round her neck was her sole ornament. 

Beatrice flushed a soft rose flush as Frank 
shook hands with her, and then, in a shy, 
boyish way, brought over Roy to introduce 
him, watching his cousin’s face all 
the time to try and discover what 
his first impression of Beatrice really 
was. 

Aunt Hester poured out tea into 
the old-fashioned cups, and they 
all gathered round the table to a 
social meal. No show, 
no luxury was ap- 

arent; only simple 

read and butter, 
plain cake, and tea 
not over strong, but 
of a delicate flavour, 
and enriched with 
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fresh raw cream from an antique silver jug. 
But the conversation was a feast in itself. 

Mr. Halles talked well and pleasantly. His 
faded grey eyes appeared lighted up with the 
brightness of renewed 
youth, as he went on 
from topic to topic, fling- 
ing a sparkle of wit, a 
flash of genius over 
every subject on which 
he touched. He related 
old-world anecdotes of 
men of letters, of 

ainters, musicians, au- 
thors he had known per- 
sonally. And he went 
from man’s intellect to 
still higher 
themes, 
talked of the 
Giver of all 
these good 
gifts, ac- 
knowledging 
they all came 
from His 


hands, and that those who possessed them 
had a charge laid on them to use them for 
His cause. 

“Men are unworthy of their trust—they 
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desecrate their talents,’’ he said, “‘when they 
use them in the service of sin, of folly, or 
frivolity.” 

Even Roy listened, impressed for the mo- 
ment, and forgot to argue, to sneer, or to 
oppose. d 

Mr. Halles was a poor man. Some might 
have said of him that his career had been 
a failure, for with all his splendid musical 
genius, his high intellect, he had never made 
his mark in the world. Perhaps he had been 
too proud to seek for patronage, or too inde- 
pendent in his ideas to please the public, or 
even too retiring to seek to push forward and 
take a foremost place. : 

Now, in his old age, and with declining 
health, he was still compelled to work, and 
his salary as organist to a small country 
church, with a few private tuitions, formed 
the sum and substance of his income. 

He was generous to excess. - Had his means 
been ten times as large he would never have 
hoarded up whilst there was misery or poverty 
or sickness within reach. 

And all the while, his song might have 
been ~— 


‘“« The heart that trusts for ever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings ; 
A well of peace within it springs, 

Come good, or ill. 
Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will.” 


Beatrice Vaughan, his niece, was the 
daughter of his youngest sister, who had mar- 
ried a clergyman. Both she and her husband 
died young, and when the child was: left 
orphaned and destitute, whilst other and 
richer relations hung back, Mr. Halles came 
forward, took her to his home, educated her, 
and made her his pet and darling. If ever he 
was tempted to wish for money, it was to 
bestow it on her, to shield her for ever from 
the chill blast of poverty that might perhaps 
sweep over her when he had passed away 
from the world. 

After tea, Archie had a proposition to 
make. 

«‘T vote we give up one organ lesson to- 
night, and sing over the pieces we are to have 
at the schoolroom entertainment.” 

“Are you coming out in a solo?” asked 
Roy, with a covert sneer. 

“Why not? You think the Scotch are 
not musical, perhaps; nor are we as a nation, 
I grant you. The sweetest sounds ever heard 
on earth must have been when these grand 
old Covenanters made the rocks and the 
caves and the fastnesses re-echo-with their 
psalms of praise. Rugged nature and rough 
voices, perhaps, but they sang from their 
hearts, and sometimes set the seal of their 
life’s blood to prove it.” 

Archie was peering with half-closed eyes 
into Roy’s face, his hair looking more up- 
right, more wiry than ever, and his temper 
was roused by the sneer he was quick to 
detect. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Halles had opened the old 
piano, and was running a soft prelude over 
the yellow keys. The instrument had seen 
long service, but its sound was marvellously 
sweet as he brought forth its tones with his 
practised touch. He was an autocrat in his 
own sphere—no idling nor trifling for him, 
and ere long he had Frank and Archie busily 
employed in hunting out suitable selections 
for the coming entertainment. The first part 
of it was to be secular; the second, sacred ; 
and not only the present vocalists, but the 
half-a-dozen others who had promised to help 
had to be considered, and Mr. Halles pre- 
ferred to choose the pieces himself. Songs 
were tried over, and trios, and Beatrice sang 
one or two duets, inatich, pure voice, which 
chimed in beautifully with Frank’s baritone, 

Archie’s voice proved to be a rather weak 
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tenor, despite all his protestations that the 
Scotch sang with heart and will. Roy was 
seated by Aunt Hester, who knitted persever- 
ingly, only nodding and smiling now and then, 
or whispering a word or two to her rather silent 
companion. 

Half behind Aunt Hester’s chair, he looked 
out with a clouded brow on the group at the 
other end of the low room. Roy was a keen 
student of human nature, and he speedily 
came to the decision that Frank and Beatrice 
were mutually in love, and that with no mere 
pone affection. Their glances, their manner 

etrayed them, and he pondered on the subject 
with much vexation of heart. Never had he 
seen his young cousin look like that, speak 
like that before; none of the fair lasses in 
Cliffdown had ever thus had power to move 
him. He seemed like one who had found a 
new delight in life. .He had put off his shy, 
lingering boyhood, and had become all at 
once the earnest, thoughtful man. 

Presently Beatrice came over to his retired 
comer, and stood before him with a smile on 
her bright young face, 

‘Will you join us, Mr. Rendell? We 
want one more voice, and I am sure you could 
help us very much.” 

“Indeed you overrate my capabilities, Miss 
Vaughan. I cannot sing one bit. I have no 
music in my soul,”’ said he, returning her smile. 

She looked at him for a moment, and 
began— 

*«¢The man that hath not music in ——’’ 

“Oh, spare me that quotation, pray!” said 
Roy, lifting up his hands deprecatingly. ‘I 
have had old ‘ Cowper’s’ denunciation hurled 
at me a dozen times, and I don’t think I quite 
deserve all he says. Roy rose up from his 
low seat as he spoke, followed Beatrice over 
to the piano, and lingered there until Mr. 
Halles pushed the music aside and began to 
sing in a thin, sweet tenor voice a hymn that 
was a favourite of his. It was old, the tune 
rt and quaint, and it ran something like 
this— 


‘¢ Safe in the Lamb, 
; How happy I am, 
And my heart it doth dance at the sound of 
His name!” 


Then, closing the piano, he brought forth 
his big Bible—his usual custom, whether they 
were alone or whether friends were present— 
and, with the air of a patriarch, he read a few 
verses in a reverent tone, as though every 
word he read was weighed, and felt, and 
valued. 

Then he knelt down; they all followed his 
example, and his voice went up for them in 
prayer that they might all pass through the 
perils of life’s journey without soil or stain, 
that God, by His tender grace, would lead 
them by the Spirit’s light until, safe and re- 
deemed, they might see their Father’s face in 
heaven. 

Soon after this the young men went away, 
and all Roy’s remaining equanimity was dis- 
turbed by seeing the long, lingering clasp with 
which Frank held Miss Vaughan’s hand as he 
looked down into her eyes and wished her 
“ good night.” 

If he had been silent during the journey to 
Blackheath, he was still more silent as he 
returned. Perhaps he was. asleep in the 
corner of the carriage, for he only roused 
himself when the train came hissing into 
London Bridge station just as the church 
clocks were striking eleven, St. Paul’s big 
bell sounding deep and resonant above the 
the others. ; 

He scarcely troubled himself to speak until 
they were standing on the steps of Mrs. 


* Michem’s door, when he became aware Archie 


was preparing to enter with them. 
“Do you live far away ?”’ he asked, rather 
abruptly, with a frown, 


‘Not further than Mrs. Michem’s upstairs 
front room,” retorted Archie, returning his 
frown with interest. 

‘Oh! beg pardon. I was not aware you 
lived here.” 

“Yes, two of Mrs. Michem’s rather stuffy 
rooms are mine at present, by reason of certain 
monthly payments in the current coin of the 
realm,”’ explained Archie. 

Roy bowed, turned to Frank, and said— 

‘I’ve changed my mind, and will not go in 
with you to-night; it is late, and I’ve had a 
long journey to-day. Best not to keep you 
up, I think.” 

‘Yes, far better not,” mused Roy as he 
bent his steps towards his lodgings. ‘Better 
not to argue with him now. With the touch 
of Miss Vaughan’s fingers stil] lingering in his 
hand, with the light of her brown eyes still 
bewildering his brain, he would hardly listen 
to my arguments.” 





CHAPTER Ii. 
ROY'S FRIENDS. 


THE next evening Roy called for Frank, accord- 
ing to promise, and as they were driving on 
in the cab through the crowded streets on their 
way to the Leslies’, he asked, rather suddenly— 

** How did you get to know those people ?” 

“What people?” asked Frank, He was 
thinking at the moment of Beatrice, and in 
the exalted, tender strain of his thoughts it 
did not exactly occur to him to class her as 
one of ‘‘ those people.” 

‘*I mean the Halles, of course. They are 
so utterly out of our set, that I have been 
puzzling myself to guess who could have 
introduced you to them.” 

“* Archie Macnab,” was the brief reply. 

“Ah! I might have kaown that, but I 
never even thought of him.” 

“‘ Archie’s mother is related to the Halles. 
She stays there sometimes. They have been 
extremely kind to me,” continued Frank, 
warming with his subject. ‘ When I hardly 
knew a creature in London, they made me 
welcome at their house, and invited me to go 
there whenever I liked. It has been a kind 
of second home to me.” 

‘Really, now!” 

**T consider it quite a privilege to be ac- 
quainted with Mr. Halles, he is so clever, so 
intellectual, so thorough in all his ways.” 

‘He puts me rather in mind of a modern 
‘Rip Van Winkle,’” said Roy, yawning. 
‘Seems as if he had been asleep for half a 
sai and cannot overtake it.” 

‘* Old-fashioned, you mean ?” 

Roy nodded. 

‘1 think he prides himself a little on being 
old-fashioned. He has often told me his father 
lived all his life in that house, and his grand- 
father before him. Much of the same furni- 
ture remains still, as you may have noticed.” 

“I could not make out whether the ‘antique 
flavour’ was sham or real.” : 

‘*Real, in this case. Once the Halles were 
rich people, owned the house and the estate 
surrounding it, but it was mortgaged and 
sold, and is quite gone out of the hands of the 
family.” 

‘* Pity, that! Land must be worth some- 
thing considerable now so near Blackheath. 
You seem to admire the professor; but to tell 
truth, I was far more impressed with Aunt 
Hester. She is unique! I wish you coiild 
have seen the ribbons of her cap keep time as 
she nodded an accompaniment to the tunes— 
her bright steel knitting needles going at ex- 
press speed all the while. Oh! if I had to 
choose one of the family to admire, my choice 
would be Aunt Hester.” 

Frank laughed. Then as Roy continued 
silent, a question arose in his mind that cost 
him some hesitation ere he could calmly put 
it into words. 


& What did you think of Beatrice 


Vaughan ? ” 

«A nice little girl, no doubt; and she 
looks good-natured.” 

“But her face! Isn’t it lovely?” asked 
Frank, with ill-concealed emotion. He was 
longing to tell his cousin all about it. How 
he loved her, and had told her so; how they 
were not exactly engaged, but they under- 
stood each other. Mr. Halles would not hear 
of Beatrice being betrothed until she was twenty 
years of age, and she was now not nineteen, 
Frank longed to relate all this to his cousin, 
to ask his advice, whether he had better tell 
his mother and father at this early stage of 
the affair. 

“« Lovely, do you say? Then frankly I reply, 
‘no.’ Miss Vaughan’s face is far from per- 
fect, if you judge it by the laws of beauty. 
Certainly she looked her best in that old- 
world-room, and with her old-world relatives 
near her. The force of contrast had a mar- 
vellous effect in heightening her good looks. 
If you saw her in a group of other girls, the 
Leslies, for instance, you would hardly notice 
her,” 

Frank did not reply, and somehow he felt 
glad he had not made a confidant of his 
cousin. 

“Possibly you will call your friend, Archie, 
‘lovely’ next,” said Roy, with great gravity. 

Frank laughed heartily, his old, merry, 
boyish laugh. 

“Hardly! But he is one of the best fel- 
lows I ever met, and so clever. He has won 
no end of distinction at college, is a first-rate 
Greek scholar, and as for mathematics——” 

“ Here we are at last!” exclaimed Roy, 
unceremoniously bringing his cousin’s list of 
Archie’s perfections to a close, as the cab 
rattled up tu the door of a house in one of the 
fashionable streets at the West-end. 

Several carriages were already drawn up 
before the house, and were setting down their 
inmates by turns, as arranged by the active 
policeman on guard. 

“Tam afraid there is a party,” said Frank. 

‘¢ Mrs. Leslie is ‘at home’ this evening, if 
that is what you mean. Here, jump out, 
we'll walk to the door.” 

They went up the staircase to the drawing- 
rooms, that seemed to Frank, as he peeped 
over the heads of some of the men who were 
blocking up the doorway, to be filled with a 
crowd of people, with light and glitter and 
music. 

But why attempt to describe a London 
party? Mrs. Leslie’s ‘at home” was like 
dozens of other ‘‘at homes” that go on 
every night during the London season ; it was 
neither more nor less attractive. But to 
Frank Rendell’s inexperienced eyes all seemed 
bewildering and dazzling. He could not see 
below the surface, and detect the deep under- 
current for ever going on, also, of selfishness, 
ostentation, rivalry, manoeuvring, envy, hate, 
disappointment ! 

In the almost Quaker-like simplicity of 
Riverview, his old home, with its simple plea- 
sures, its homely joys, he had seen nothing to 
approach this show and pomp. A few friends 
to spend the evening, and have a little tea 
and music, a cosy family dinner party of 
about a dozen guests, were the utmost con- 
vivialities kind Mrs. Rendell ever ventured to 
undertake, and those she invited to the house 
she was really glad to see. 

The Rendells of the Priory, on the con- 
trary, were fond of gaiety, and would go to 
any amount of trouble to entertain distin- 
guished and fashionable guests; and this dif- 
ference in the habits of the two families was 
chiefly attributable to the wives of the brothers; 
whilst Mrs. Jacob Jendell was refined, 
gentle, retiring, and a lowly-minded Christian 
lady, who did not strive after the pleasures of 
this world that perish in the using, but who 
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made it the desire of her life to seek “ first 
the kingdom of God,’ Mrs. John Rendell 
took quite another view of her duties. She 
was very ambitious for her children, very 
worldly, and fond of display; and the two 
households, as is generally the case, had fallen 
into the grooves marked out by their re- 
spective leaders, This was the reason there 
had never been any great sympathy between 
Riverview and the Priory. 

At the same time, Jacob and John were 
most affectionate brothers, firm and trusty, 
though each of them was more or less in- 
fluenced by his wife. 

To return to the two cousins at Mrs. Les- 
lie’s party. 

Roy seemed fully to understand the ways of 
the house. He made his way through the 
crowd, followed by Frank, until he reached 
the smaller, inner drawing-room, that was 
gaily ornamented with flowers, and where 
Mrs. Leslie was seated, richly dressed in an 
Ophelia-hued satin. She gave Roy a warm 
welcome, and had one almost equally effusive 
for Frank. 

She made room for the latter on the sofa 
beside her, as she told him, with a smile, 
she had a scolding ready for him. 

‘*Why have you never been to see us?” 
she asked. 

Frank stammered out other engagements 
had prevented his doing so. 

Well, Dll forgive you now, if you will 
promise never to transgress again. Shall we 
cry ‘truce,’ and unfold the white flag of 

eace 2?” 

He found Mrs. Leslie’s scolding of a very 
pleasant, flattering nature, and presently she 
called her fourth daughter, Gertrude, over 
towards the sofa, and introduced Frank to her. 

Gertrude was a tall, slim-waisted girl, about 
eighteen, with large black eyes, and a lively 
manner that was just a little patronising as 
she led the Cliffdown youth into conversation, 
whilst her mamma turned her attention to 
other guests. 

When the evening was over, and Frank, 
seated by.the dying embers of his fire in Mrs. 
Michem’s back parlour, was recalling the 
events of that party, he confessed to himself 
he had enjoyed it very much, although Beatrice 
had not been present, 

His first glance at a London assembly had 
been favourable; pleasant sights, friendly 
words, music and mirth. Anything coarse, 
low, or openly untrue and unsound would 
have repelled him at once; but the subtle 
influence of that gay scene lingered in his 
mind as the perfume of the flowers — the 
inspiriting sounds of music lingered in his 
memory. : 

Then he recollected he had made engage- 
ments for the two coming evenings. The 
next day he was going with the Leslies and 
Roy to a musical party, given by a sister of 
Mrs. Leslie ; and the day after he had promised 
to dine at the Leslies’, and arrange about a 
charade party to be given by them. 

‘What will Beatrice say?” he mused. 
Then mentally deciding he would go to see 
her the third evening from the present, he 
went to bed, just as Mrs. Michem was tapping 
at the wall to rouse the kitchen maid, for the 
sweep was coming that morning, and it was 
nearly five o’clock. But it is only fair to 
explain the why and the wherefore Frank 
Rendell’s society was so acceptable to the 
Leslies; why he was already made welcome to 
their home circle in so flattering a manner. 

Roy had called at their house on the morn- 
ing of the party, and had been for one hour 
closeted with Mrs. Leslie, who was a great 
friend and ally of his, and the subject of their 
discussion had been his young country cousin. 

‘«T quite expected to find lrank on visiting 
terms at your house, and you have never even 
seen him,” grumbled Roy Rendell. 
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‘¢T sent him two invitations, and he would 
not accept them. What could [ do more? 
You are unjust, Roy!” 

‘It isa pity, that is all!’ 

“ Why is it such a pity? Is he not coming 
with you to-night ?” 

“Yes, but [ fear the mischief is done 
already.” 

‘« What mischief? What do you mean ?”’ 

“‘T found him entangled, hopelessly I am 
afraid, with some people who seem to have 
unbounded influence over him. And I am 
sure he loves Beatrice Vaughan.” 

“ What! is there alady in the case ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Leslie, gravely. 

“Yes, the niece of a broken-down organist ; 
and he will marry her, I expect, though it does 
seem a pity, he, the only son of a rich banker, 
should be thus thrown away,” added Roy, 
indignantly. 

Mrs. Leslie was very thoughtful. There 
were her own five daughters, all grown-up, all 
attractive, and not one of them yet likely to 
be married, except Annette, perhaps, between 
whom and Roy there existed a long-standing 
engagement. The poor mother was vexed at 
heart that the broken-down organist’s niece 
should have won so rich a prize, and she said 
slowly— 

‘«Thereis such athing as counter-attraction.” 

Roy shook his head. ‘ Frank is stubborn 
as a mule when once he takes up an idea,” 

‘© We shall see,” retorted Mrs. Leslic, with 
a smile, as some plans of “ counter-attraction” 
rapidly developed themselves in her mind. 
And so Frank soon found himself overwhelmed 
with invitations; nothing could go on without 
his presence at the Leslics’. He was con- 
sulted, flattered, sought for, until, despite his 
resolution, he found himself drawn rapidly 
into a vortex from which escape seemed—to 
say the least—somewhat difficult. Yet the 
way was so smooth, so pleasant, so flower- 
wreathed, so filled with bewildering excite- 
ment, that his mental protest gradually became 
less distinct. 

A forinight passed, and he had not seen 
Beatrice, nor taken one more of those organ 
lessons for which he had paid in advance. 
Once he called at Mr. Halles’s, but found she 
had gone to spend the evening at the Vicar's. 
Jt was witha start of surprise he at length 
recollected the evening Mrs. Leslie had fixed 
for her charade party was the very same on 
which he had promised to take a part in the 
schoolroom entertainment that was to pay olf 
the carpenter's bill for the new flooring. 

An exclamation of annoyance escaped from 
his lips that caused Koy to turn round and 
ask what had gone wrong with him. 

His cousin was seated with Frank in Mrs. 
Michem’s back parlour. He was generally 
there during his spare minutes, and, as a 
natural consequence of the laws of antipathy 
established between him and Archie, the 
latter had almost given up dropping in on 
Frank. 

‘I quite forgot this is the evening I promised 
to be at Blackheath. I must go there,” said 
Frank, impatiently. 

“What! disappoint Mrs. Leslic, and throw 
her party all into confusion by your absence 
from the parts for which you prepared!’ 
exclaimed Roy. 

“How can I be in two places at once ’” 
asked Frank, in a vexed (one. 

“You cannot; it is against the laws of 
nature,”’ asserted Roy. ‘So you had best 
adopt the usual means employed by persons 
in a like dilemma, and send a telegram to the 
Halles, to apologise for your absence.” 

“ Perhaps Archie would take a message.” | 

But on inquiry, it was discovered Archie 
had gone away early, so the telegram was dul 
sent, and Frank, anything but satisfied with 
himself, with Roy, with the whole world, 
went to the charade party. 


CHAPTER III. 
NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
M#ANWHILE, Beatrice Vaughanhad wondered, 
and watched for Frank with an eagerness none 


but herself knew. Surely he would come to ~ 


the schoolroom that evening, for he had pro- 
mised to be there. She lingered until the last 
minute; her uncle had gone on before, and 
Arohie was waiting for her. 

A ring was heard at the door. 

“Jt is Mr. Rendell, no doubt,” she ex- 
claimed, a bright glow on her face. The 
telegram was brought in, and Archie, who 
was quietly looking on, saw how the rose-tint 
faded away, how her eyes drooped, her lip 
quivered, as she read it, and how she paused 
for a minute ere she was able tu say— 

“He is not coming. We had better go to 
the schoolroom at once.” 

Archie walked down the narrow garden- 
walk beside her, silent from very vexation ; his 
heart was wroth against Frank. 

Presently he exclaimed, as he looked at his 
watch by the gaslight at the gate— 

‘““We shall be late! And I’m sorry we 
<a for Rendell; he is not worth waiting 

or.” 

Beatrice looked up at him, surprised at this 
outburst— 

‘A trumpery charade — at the Leslies’ 
has kept him away and made him break his 
promise. Now he has got into that clique, 
and is under his Cousin Roy’s thumb, very 
little good may be expected from him. You 
have heard of the Leslies, perhaps ?” 

“Yes, I have heard Mr. Rendell talk of 
them sometimes.” 

“Then I will tell you a few facts about 
them that perhaps he never mentioned, per- 
haps hardly knows himself. The Leslies are 
pleasure-loving people who sacrifice everything 
—even family comfort—for show and ostenta- 
tion. There is no one less at home in their 
large drawing-room than poor old Mr. Leslie 
himself, the master of the house. He slaves 
at his office from morning until night to 
supply means to meet his wife's extravagant 
outlay; but he cannot always succeed, and 
they are dreadfully in debt. Now I expect 
by this time you consider me an outrageous 
scandaliser, but I merely tell you the truth.” 

‘‘T am sure of that, Archie,” said Beatrce, 
sadly. 

“Let me tell you a little more truth—and 
it grieves me to say things that 
had better be said at once. I 
am disappointed in Frank Ren- 
dell. I thought him the very 
soul of honour and integrity, 
but he allows himself to be led, 
despite his better judgment, by 
that cousin of his, whose code 
is of the world—worldly. I 
hrought Frank to 
your house and in- 
troduced him to you, 
and [ am sorry for it 
now. Will you try 
to forget him, Bea- 
trice? There are 
some people whom it 
isa merit to forget.’’ 
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Miss Vaughan did not reply; in fact, she 
could not, for tears were running down her 
cheeks, and something seemed to choke her 
when she tried to speak. 

How hard it had become to her to forget 
Frank Rendell, to make it even a “ merit” 
to do so! 

Despite these vexations and disappoint- 
ments, it is cheering to have to record that 
the musical entertainment at the schoolroom 
‘was asuccess after all, and was the means of 
bringing a receipt in full from the carpenter 
who had laid down the flooring, and who had 
charged a tolerably high figure for his work. 

Christmas Day came with its notcs of 
gladness to mankind—the angels’ song of 
‘peace and goodwill’? sweetly sounding 
through the ages, and the joy of family 
gatherings, the bliss of friendly re-union ever 
forming an undertone in the grand higher 
strain of praise. 

But down in that little house near Black- 
heath there was one heart that ached, and in 
the midst of Mrs. Leslie’s large gathering of 
relatives and friends there was one guest who 
felt far from happy. 

Mr. Halles was feeling ill on that Christmas 
night ; he had been ill for some days past, 
and was not getting better. He knew that 
well enough himself, although Aunt Hester 
even had not begun to suspect it yet. He 
walked slowly towards the old piano, and 
played some chorals, then some airs from the 
Messiah, and after that he seemed to fall 
into a reverie over the instrument, to be 
bringing out his thoughts in music. 

First the strain was low and regretful, then 
triumphant and rejoicing. Beatrice was alone 
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with him on this ¢vening, for Aunt Hester 
had gone out to see a friend. 

She was seated on a low chair gazing into 
the grate, and the dancing firelight shone on 
her tears, as Mr. Halles closed the piano and 
stood beside her. 

He knew why she wept. She was con- 
scious he knew her secret, and she did not 
restrain her tears, though he seated himself 
beside her, and drew her head towards him 
and held it on his shoulder. 

To him those thoughts were ever poetical. 
She seemed like a drooping flower, nipped b 
a cruel wind, and he wondered how Fran 
Rendell, or howany man on earth, could dare 
to bring this blight on her ; ‘to win her young 
affections, and then cast them away, neglected, 
forgotten ! 

Fain would he have guarded her for ever 
from any evil the hard world might bring her, 
but he felt his hands were already growing 
feeble ; soon they would loosen their grasp of 
his darling, and lie cold and still, folded on his 
breast. 

He sat beside her in the firelight, and talked, 
not of Frank nor of any earthly love, but of 
His great tender, loving-kindness who in 
all the sorrows and heart-wounds of His 
children is ever the Sympathiser and the 
Healer. And by-and-by Beatrice wiped her 
eyes, and felt there was still left for hera deep, 
holy, Christmas joy, that could not be spoilt 
even by disappointment and tears. 

It was the last evening of the year. Frank 
Rendell was seated in his room, lonely and 
thoughtful. Archie was gone home to the 
north, on a visit to his friends, and Roy was 
gone to the Leslies’, first to a dinner party 
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that was, secondly, to merge into a ball, for 
numbers of people were invited there to dance 
the old year out and the new year in. 

Frank had promised to go, but at the very 
last had scribbled off an apology, saying he 
did not “feel well enough—not up to the 
mark.” And certainly, if troubled thoughts, 
doubts, questionings, surmises, and self- 
——s cause bodily, as well as mental 
ailments, his excuse was perfectly correct. 

He was wondering whether Beatrice still 
thought of him, whether she would forgive 
him, and then, with a sedden impulse, he 
determined to go and find out for himself. 

It was seasonable weather ; that is to say, 
the snow lay deep in some parts of the country ; 
it hung heavily on the branches of the trees, 
and when Frank stood at the gate of Mr. 
Halles’s house, the moonlight sparkled brightly 
on the icicles that hung from the wreaths of 
ivy that crowned the high wall. 

Aunt Hester opened the door of the 
house in response to his quick ring. 
She looked flushed, flurried, and drew 
back as if a little disappointed when ®& 
she saw it was Frank. ; 

“Oh, Mr. Rendell! It 
is you, I see. I hoped it 
might have been Doctor 
Bailey.” 
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“Is any one ill?” he asked, in a tone of 

concern. 
_ “My poor brother is very ill, and I have 
just sent out the servant to fetch the doctor. 
I will not ask you to come in, for there is no 
one to entertain you just now. I am too busy, 
and Beatrice is gone to church.” 

‘©To church ?” he echoed. 

“Yes, just at the last, when her poor uncle 
found himself altogether too ill to play the 
organ, and there was no one else that could 
be got at a short 
notice, she volun- 
teered to go as a 
substitute, as she 
had already _ prac- 
tised the music of 
the pieces they are 
to sing.” 

“I am very sorry 
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t6 hear of Mr. Halles’s illness, and I hope 
he will soon recover,” said Frank, as he 
the door. 

well, 


He knew 


turned away from 
and he 


the road to the church 
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turned his steps hitherward. Often had he 
gone there with the Halles in those sweet 
summer days when he spent every Sunday at 
their house. He thought of those days now 
as he stepped rapidly on, trampling down the 
sparkles of snow on the frozen road. He 
remembered the walks in the old park of 
Greenwich, where Mr. Halles, Aunt Hester, 
-and Archie would ramble along, prosing about 
this and that—poetry, history, music—any 
subject that came uppermost ; each subject in 
its turn being handled skilfully and cleverly, 
and being enriched with flashes of wit and 
repartee. He remembered how he and 
Beatrice would often steal away, often un- 
noticed by the others, and lose themselves in 
bowers of greenery, under the shade of the 
grand old trees. Or they would climb the 
hills, and watch the river, that looked silver 
in the distance, winding between its banks, 
and bearing rich argosies of merchandise 
towards ‘London town.” They were lovers 
then, he and Beatrice, and these sunny walks 
were tinged with the magic tints of love, and 
youth, and hope ! 

It was late when Frank reached the church, 
and the service was nearly over. He went 
noiselessly up to the organ loft, and entered 
it as Beatrice was playing a soft prelude to a 
hymn. The organ loft was shut in by a red 
curtain, and about a dozen young boys and 
girls, who formed the choir, were standing 
ready to sing. Beatrice caught a glimpse of 
him, he was sure of that, for he saw her start 
slightly, bend lower for a moment over the 
keys, then seemed to recover herself, as she 
played evenly without once glancing towards 
the corner in which he stood. 

Frank listened, as the words ran on in sweet 
melody— 


“Oh, pour Thy grace upon us, 
That we may worthier be, 
Each year that passes o’er us, 
To dwell in heaven with Thee.”’ 


When the hymn was ended, Beatrice put 
away the music, shut the organ, and went 
down the stairs followed by the servant girl 
and the big boy who blew the bellows, and 
who were jointly to be her escort home. 

Frank, with his cheeks glowing, his heart 
throbbing, followed her out, and stepped for- 
ward, eager to speak, but hardly knowing how 
to begin. The first words that came to his lips 
were those of regret for Mr. Halles’s illness. 

‘‘I’m sorry to hear your uncle is not well,” 
he said, 

““Yes, he is very ill, indeed,” she replied, 
gravely. 

‘J hope there is no cause for uneasiness ?”” 

‘There must be, when my uncle’s health is 
in question.” , 

“Beatrice! won’t you speak to me and 


look at me as you once did ?” exclaimed Frank,’ 


forgetting all his caution. 

“How can I, Mr. Rendell? Iam never 
clever at pretence.” ' 

*« Have you forgotten me altogether ?”’ 

“No, I do not forget easily; but I think 
we had better not talk about the past; and I 
must hurry home now; my uncle may be ex- 
pecting me. Perhaps. we had better say 
‘good night’ at once.” . 

“If you will allow.me, I would rather see 
you safe home.” 

“ ‘There is no danger to me; and besides, I 
have a very efficient escort.” She paused, 
and looked back at the servant girl and the 
organ-bLlower, who were following at some 
distance behind, the latter striking his arms 
across his chest to keep them warm. ‘“ You 
can come, of course, if you like.” 

They walked on together, almost in silence, 
talking words that only hid their real thoughts 
and feelings. 

Beatrice paused as they came near the door 
in the wall. She held cut her hand. 
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‘Tf must go now, Mr. Rendell; ours is a 
house of sickness and sorrow at present, and I 
cannot invite you inside.” 

He felt her hand was trembling, and, though 
he tried to see her eyes, she would not lift 
them towards his. 

‘¢ May I call again?” 

‘Tf you like ; and if my uncle is well enough 
no doubt he will see you.”’ 

The servant and her companion arrived just 
then, so there was nothing Frank could do but 
lift his hat to Beatrice and take his departure. 
Oh, how they had drifted apart! Her gentle 
dignity had kept him at a distance, had held 
him off from expressing the torrent of excuses 
and apologies he meant to pour forth. 

She had never even asked why he had kept 
away, nor why he had come then, nor how he 
liked his new friends the Leslies—nor a dozen 
other questions that one might have supposed 
required answering after so long a separation. 

Perhaps Beatrice did not care to know—at 
least, Frank surmised this might be the case; 
but then, he had felt her hand tremble in his 
as he held it, and there was a sadness in her 
face, a weariness in her tone of voice, he had 
never noticed before. He felt baffled, vexed, 
and more than ever angry with himself, with 
Koy, and with the whole world! 

Nothing but rapid walking would, he 
thought, calm his brain and soothe his burn- 
ing brow, so he dashed at a swift pace over 
the grassy surface of Blackheath, with the 
keen, northern breeze blowing full in his face ; 
then he found his way to the Old Kent Road, 
and on, and on, until he reached London. 

As he entered the great city, the New 
Year’s bells struck out their merry chimes 
from tower and steeple, from turret and spire, 
and the whole town seemed to be wakened up 
to the knowledge that a new year had dawned 
on the world, and that the old one had gone 
for ever. 

Gone, with the records that each knows so 
well of his own life’s history; gone, with its 
load of past sin and folly; gone, with its hopes 
realised or disappointed, its ambitions crushed, 
or its hopes fulfilled; gone, with its smiles 
and tears, its sighs and songs, its responsi- 
bilities and failures, its blessings and mercies. 

How apt we are to reckon up the ‘blessings 
and mercies’’ at the very foot of our human 
catalogues, and yet how abundant they are, 
how great they have been this year, last year, 
every year ! 

Frank paused to look over the huge bridge 
that seemed transformed in the moonlight ; 
its masonry had turned to marble, its shadow 
to blackness, and the deep river swept past, 
rippling and sparkling beneath the silvery rays, 
and bearing its dark secrets hidden away 
beneath its placid surface. The river— 


«That pourest its weary waters 
To the all-engulfing sea ; 
And he dreamt on the mournful margin, 
Of the darkening days to be.” 


He watched the trains puffing and shrieking 
out of the station, and pictured to himself the 
passengers, who, in wraps and mufflers, were 
journeying forth at the midnight hour. Groups 
of people were coming from New Year’s Eve 

arties, and from services at church, and as 
he went on he could hear their oft-repeated 
greetings of ‘‘ Happy New Year to you!”’ 

He alone, on this night, seemed solitary and 
joyless as he went on, choosing to walk him- 
self weary ftom very disquietude of heart. As 
he got into the quieter streets, near Islington, 
he glanced at the closed-up houses, and 
thought however much sorrow, or suffering, or 
sin there might be under their roofs, there was 
no outward sign. Only the Great Watcher 
could tell! 

There was a prayer at his heart—despite all 
its turmoil—and this prayer was that the 
Guiding Hand of Him who rules the cycles 


might keep him from soiling the yet-unstained 
page of this new year with any odious blot, or 
stain, or wrinkle; and as he stood on: Mrs. 
Michem’s doorstep, with the latch-key in his 
hand, he repeated half-aloud the words he had 
heard the children sing in the organ-loft— 


«Oh pour Thy grace upon us, 
That we may worthier be, 
Each year that passes o’er us, 
To dwell in heaven with Thee.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
NEW YEAR'S EVE AGAIN, 


A FORTNIGHT of the New Year had passed 
away, and Frank had neither seen nor heard 
anything of the Halles, nor of Beatrice. He 
had not found courage to call there again, 
much as he wished to do so, 

Neither had he been very much at the 
Leslies’. He had refused one or two invita- 
tions so decidedly that Mrs. Leslie had grown 
vexed with him, and she told Roy of it on his 
next visit to the house. 

‘Tam quite angry with that young cousin 
of yours,” she said, smiling sweetly. 

‘* What has he done now ?” 

‘‘Refused again, and never stated any 
reason.” 

“Best not mind him. Frank has queer 
crotchets of his own sometimes. An only son 
is apt to get spoiled, don’t you know. I told 
you before, he is obstinate as a mule when 
once he gets an idea into his head.” 

‘‘ Does he go to see the old organist’s niece 
still 2” 

‘‘He has only been there once since the 
evening I first brought him to this house. I 
took care to stop his visits in that direction, 
and I believe the affair altogether has come to 
an end. Frank never even mentions their 
name to me now.” 

“Do you consider that a sign of indiffer- 
ence?” asked Mrs. Leslie, in that half-arch, 
half-mocking way of hers. 

“Not with some people, I grant you; but 
Frank is as open as the day. He tells every- 
thing. I should know in an instant if he was 
hiding any secret from me.” 

«Shall I send him an invitation to dinner 
to-morrow ?” 

‘Best not. Let him take his own way, and 
sulk it out. He will come round before long. 
To tell truth, I don’t think Frank is well in 
health—most certainly he is greatly out of 
spirits. But where is Annette? I shall find 
her upstairs, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Yes, in the drawing-room. I think she is 
waiting for you, as she would not go out this 
afternoon. Hersisters have all gone in various 
directions, shopping, driving, &c., but she 
willed to remain at home.” 

Roy went up the stairs without further 
thought of his cousin. He was now engaged 
to Annette Leslie, and preparations for the 
wedding had already begun. 

One evening in January, as Frank was look- 
ing over the papers, he saw an annourcement 
of Mr. Halles’s death. The news took him by 
surprise. He had never imagined his illness 
was of so serious a nature, and he was grieved 
he had not seen the true-hearted, genial, kind 
old man before he passed away. He threw 
the paper on the table, and determined to 
start for Blackheath at once. 

How familiar the old place seemed, and yet 
how changed! Aunt Hester came into the 
room, her eyes red as though with much weep- 
ing, and the instant she saw Frank her tears 
burst forth afresh. 

*©Oh, Mr. Rendell!’’ she sobbed. 

“Tam grieved to hear of this sad event,” 
he began. 

“Tt is sad to us; but to our darling up- 
stairs there was no sadness; death had no 
terrorsfor him. It was just going home to the 


dear Saviour he loved. ‘Will you come and 
take a last look at him?” 


Frank followed her out of the room and 


went with her into the silent chamber of 
death. But it did not somehow look gloomy. 
The soft rays of a lamp fell on a bunch of 
Christmas roses on the table; there was a 
wreath of the same white blossoms on the bed, 
and when Aunt Hester, with reverent hand, 
drew back the white cover, and Frank looked 
down on the calm face, so white, so still, so 
passionless, tears he could not repress started 
to his eyes; and they were tears of remorse 
as well as of regret. He paused in the little 
drawing-room «lownstairs to say some words 
of condolence to Aunt Hester, and every now 
and then he turned towards the door, as if 
expecting some one else to enter; but he 
watched in vain. 

At last Aunt Hester said— 

“Poor Beatrice feels her uncle’s death 
dreadfully. They were all-in-all to each other, 
and the child is heart-broken. You must not 
expect to see her, Mr. Rendell. She could 
not stand it—indeed, she could not.” 

After this, Frank came away, feeling sad at 
heart. In former days, Beatrice would have 
sought him to tell all her sorrows, sure of a 
tender, loving sympathy; but now she would 
not even see him—ne had no further power to 
bring her consolation ! 

But we must retrace our steps, return to 
Cliffdown, and take a peep at Mr. and Mrs. 
Rendell in their pretty country house. They 
passed a quiet but rather too lonely a Christ- 
mas, for they missed Frank, who had never 
before been from home at that season of 
family union. 

From various reasons connected with his 
duties at the bank in London, it was decided 
he was to remain in town that year, and to 
have no holiday long enough to allow of his 
taking a run to Cliffdown. 

Two letters arrived for Mrs. Rendell on 
Christmas morning; one from Roy, the other 
from Frank; and we must glance at part of 
the contents of each of these letters. 

Roy had taken up rather a congratulatory 
strain in his. One sentence ran thus :— 

“It was fortunate I went to town when I 
did, as I was only just in time to save Frank 
from doing a very foolish act that might have 
proved the wreck of his future fortunes. He 
was on the point of an engagement with the 
niece of an old organist—a girl, well-looking 
enough, but of no style, no position. I am 
glad to say the affair has now blown over. 
Frank is constantly at the Leslies’ with me, 
and he seems to like them very much.” 

Frank told nearly the same news, but from 
quite another standpoint :— 

«I do not see nearly so much of my friends 
near Blackheath, about whom I have so often 
written to you. Roy has been advising me on 
that subject, and no doubt it is well to have 
the advantage of his experience. Somehow, 
he manages to occupy a great deal of my time 
and attention, for I am constantly with him at 
the Leslies’. Were I to give you an account 
of the doings there, it would only be to depict 
one gay scene after another. The Leslies 
seem determined to view life on its sunniest 
side, where all is pleasure and mirth. At 
least, I thought this at first, but I have 
already found out one very soon grows tired 
of amusement; there is a monotone of sadness 
in its joy, a false glitter amidst its bright- 
ness.’ 

Mrs. Rendell did not make any remark 
bout the letters then. The postman was 
ate on Christmas Day, and the church bells 
were already sounding across the fields. She 
hastened to get ready, and was soon trudging 
beside her husband along the river walk, the 
nearest way to the town. 

They had been invited to spend the day at 
the Priory, where there was to be a large as- 
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semblage of the Rendell family, in its various 
branches; but as Frank was away they de- 
clined to go, much preferring to dine quietly 
alone. 

After dinner Mr. Rendell prepared himself 
for a nap by throwing a scarlet silk handker- 
chief over his bald head to keep away an 
imaginary draught, and his wife, seated oppo- 
site to him, watched his slumbers for some 
time in silence. 

“ Jacob,” she said, at length, speaking very 
low to test whether he was still asleep or not. 

“My dear!” he exclaimed, starting upright 
in his chair. 

« Oh, I’m very sorry if I disturbed you, but 
I’ve been thinking so much of Frank.” 

“What about him? He seems to be 
enjoying himself.” 

‘Do you fancy he is? Ido not. Some- 
how, I did not like the strain of his letter this 
morning. There was a tone of sadness, of 
disappointment about it that seemed more 
like the wail of a world-weary man than the 
experience of one so young as he is, so unused 
to the gaieties of life.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you judge rightly, Kate.” 

“T can only hope that Roy, in striving to 
save him from what he calls the ‘ wreck of his 
future fortunes,’ has not made a wreck of his 
present happiness.” 

“Do you think he is fond of the organist’s 
niece ?”” 

‘TI amafraid he is, Jacob; and my opinion of 
him is, that if ever he loves, it will be with that 
true, deep affection from which it will be next 
to impossible to turn him. His would be no 
mere superficial, unreal fancy.” 

Mr. Jacob Rendell pondered for a little. 

‘‘ Now, Kate, I consider that report of the 
young lady Roy gave in his letter is rather 
favourable than otherwisc. What does he 
say? Sheis ‘well-looking enough,’ no bad 
prospect to have a pleasant face opposite one 
at the breakfast-table; ‘but of no style.’ 
Good! I dislike stylish girls immensely. 
Many of them are little more than ‘ puppets,’ 
on whom dressmakers and milliners delight to 
display their wares.” 

Mrs. Rendell smiled, and shook her head 
at her husband. She knew he was hinting at 
his nieces, the Miss Rendells of the Priory, 
who were supposed to lead the fashions at 
Cliffdown, and who had introduced into that 
sedate place some modes that were very 
extravagant, and others that were very 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Rendell continued his quotations. 

‘* ¢No position.’ In my young days, a true 
wife was considered to take her position from 
her husband.” ' 

“Tam sure Frank would ncver choose any- 
one but a lady,” interrupted Mrs. Rendell. 

“And I believe it makes a vast difference 
for good or evil to one’s whole future, perhaps 
not only in this world but in the world to 
come, whether the sacred tie of marriage is 
founded on real, well-grounded affection; or 
whether it is founded on motives of worldly 
interest alone, such as money, rank, and the 
like,’ continued Mr. Rendell, musingly. 

“T was poor enough when you married me, 
Jacob. Only the daughter of a half-pay officer, 
and one of nine in a family; and I am sure 
we have been very happy.” 

Mr. Rendell assented to this remark with 
honest heartiness. 

‘© We have climbed the hill together, Kate, 
through some hardships and many sorrows, I 
grant you; but thank God for all the joy He 
has given us! Why should we wish to sce 
our boyless happy than we have been? He will 
not have half the difficulties we encountered, 
for there are ample means for him to begin 
life, without the worry and fret of a limited 
income, such as we had at first !”’ 

Then, sitting by the Christmas fire, the 
conversation of this worthy pair drifted away 
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to other subjects. They talked softly of little 
Harry, and James, and George, and Catherine, 
little ones who had been theirs fora while, but 
who had early passed away to Him who ever 
says to bereaved parents, ‘ Suffer little child- 
ren to come unto Me, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” The only memorial on earth 
left of these lost babes were the deep memories 
in the parents’ hearts, and four little graves 
planted out in a sheltered corner of Clifidown 
churchyard. 

What wonder that the love of their old 
hearts centred on Frank —the last of their 
children—with more than usual intensity ? 
What wonder they were ready to sacrifice 
much to save his young life from being 
spoiled? Their daily, nightly prayers were for 
him. 

* * * * 

Spring came on, and strewed the flower- 
beds of Riverview House with bright 
blossoms. The larch-trees were beginning 
to hang out their delicate pea-green leaves, 
their tassels of pink flower-spikes, and there 
was a sound of merry-making in the woods 
amongst the birds who were busy building 
their nests. 

Mrs. Rendell stood at the window looking 
out on the fair prospect, but not seeing much 
of it, for her heart was uneasy about Frank. 
A letter had come from him that morning 
that bad a more than usual tone of sadness in 
its contents. 

He did not feel ill, Oh, no! They must 
not think that. But he supposed London did 
not agree with him, healthy as it was con- 
sidered. He rarely went to the Leslies’, and 
had not been to Blackheath since he attended 
Mr. Halles’s funeral. Aunt Hester had not 
invited him to be present, but he had gone of 
his own free will to pay a last token of respect 
to one whom he had esteemed so highly. 
Archie was in the North still; had a good 
appointment in the college; he missed him 
rather in the evenings, and thought he must 
begin to study Greek, Hebrew, or something 
—he had not quite decided what—to occupy 
his time during the long hours he was alone at 
his lodgings. 

These were some of the revelations of the 
letter Mrs. Rendell was pondering, and that 
made her for the present indifferent to the fair 
scene on which her eyes rested. 

Yet it was a scene that usually ploased and 
tranquillised her greatly. 

A sloping lawn stretched down to the gate, 
beyond which lay a belt of trees, now rapidly 
donning their garb of spring, Further away 
ran the pretty, winding river from which the 
house took its name, and still more remotely 
in the distance the spires and steeples and the 
chimneys of the town were visible, on the spur 
of a sloping hill. 

Mr. Rendell came into the room and _ found 
his wife still standing at the window, deep in 
her reveric. She took him into her confidence 
at once, 

“Tam very uneasy about Frank.” 

“ Why, my dear? You are always con- 
juring up some notion about him. I daresay 
he is only alittle home-sick.” 

“T hardly think that would account for the 
despondency I can still detect in his letters, 
despite his attempts to write cheerily. He 
seems to me greatly out of spirits, and very 
changed indeed from the bright, hopeful, joy- 
ous lad he was when he went away from us.” 

“Then I’ll tell you what, Kate, you shall 
see him, and find out for yourself what ails 
him. I intended sending a clerk up to town 
on bank business, but I'll go myself instead, 
and you shall go with me. How should you 
like that ?”’ 

“Very much indeed, 
start ?” 

“To-morrow morning. Could you be ready 
on so short a notice ?” 


When shall you 
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*©Of course I could. It will not take me 
long to pack a few things in a portmanteau. 
How long shall we be away ?” 

“Only a week. Icould not sparemore time 
just now.” 

Thus it was settled. A telegram was sent 
off to Frank at once, to tell him of their 
intended visit. He was to get lodgings for 
them, and to meet them at the station. The 
former part of his commission he confided to 
Mrs. Michem, and the worthy landlady assured 
him there was plenty of room in her own house, 
now that Mr. Archie Macnab had left. 

A. happy family party gathered round the 
dinner-table at Mrs. Michem’s lodgings the 
next evening. Frank, in his capacity of host, 
had insisted on every possible delicacy of the 
season being spread there; and with his 
hospitable notions uppermost, he urged them 
on his father and mother, and was bright and 
lively as ever. 

‘A feast fit for an alderman,” said his 
father, laughing. 

But in the evening, when Mr. Rendell had 
gone out to see some friends, and Frank and 
his mother were seated near the fire in Mrs. 
Michem’s lower back room, Mrs. Rendell, in 
her loving, tender, motherly way, led her boy 
on to confidential conversation, and found out 
the cause of his depression. He still loved 
Beatrice Vaughan, was pining for her society, 
was blaming himself as being the cause of the 
disruption between them, and longing to bring 
about a reconciliation, but not knowing how 
to do so. 

More than this Mrs. Rendell found out. 
She had her opinion confirmed that Beatrice 
was worthy of his love, and the result was that 
the next day she proposed taking the train to 
Blackheath, and calling on Aunt Hester. 

“Will she not think it odd? You area 
stranger to her,”’ said her husband. 

“<I do not believe she will consider it at all 
strange. If I judge Aunt Hester rightly, she 
will be quite as glad as I shall be if matters 
can be set right between the young people; 
and besides, Frank wishes me to go.” 

There is no need to linger over the inter- 
view between these right-thinking, worthy 
women. They were mutually pleased, and a 
warm friendship between them dated from 
that day. 

Beatrice had been out, calling at the vicar’s, 
and retumed home just as the conversation 
between her aunt and Mrs, Rendell was at an 


end. 

She had done her best to forget Frank, and 
sometimes thought she had done so; but the 
wild throbbing that came to her heart, the 
quick flush that rose to her cheeks, when her 
aunt introduced her to Frank’s mother, showed 
she had not quite succeeded in her endeavours. 

Mrs. Rendell looked with admiration at the 
graceful girl, so shy, and yet so dignified. She 
mentally took her to her heart at once, and 
blessed her, while she said, with a smile— 

“You do not inquire for my son, Miss 
Vaughan ?”’ 

“‘T hope he is quite well,” she replicd, 
slightly turning aside. 

“Yes, he has altogether recovered now, I 
think, and only waits your invitation to come 
down here this evening to tell youso. ‘Will 
you invite him ?”’ 

Beatrice looked up astonished for a mo- 
ment, but when she saw the kind light in the 
sweet motherly eyes, she said, shyly— 

“Yes, I invite him, and invite you also, if 
you will come.” 

Mrs. Rendell sat down beside Beatrice, 
while Aunt Hester went out to get some bis- 

cuits and chocolate, and talked to her of her 
uncle, of her father, of Cliffdown and River- 
view, and of a dozen other subjects, just as 
she would have talked to a daughter, then 
she came away highly pleased with her visit. 
Frank had not returned from the bank when 
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she reached the lodgings, but Mr. Rendell 
was there waiting for her, eager to hear the 
result of the expedition. 

“You will charmed with her, Jacob! 
I am sure you will. She looked so sweet and 
gentle in her deep mourning—dquite touching, 
I assure you it was, when she heard my name, 
und when her blushes and the quick con- 
sciousness in her eyes betrayed the secret at 


once. Her father was the Rev. Seymour 
Vaughan. Have I not heard you mention his 
name?” 


‘¢ Seymour Vaughan! Of course you have. 
We were chums at college. A fine, noble 
fellow he was; just the one to ‘be a hero in 
the strife!’ and the part of the world’s 
‘strife’ he entered on was a curacy in one of 
the lowest districts in a midland manufac- 
turing town. A fever of a very virulent 
nature broke out there, and poor Vaughan, 
never hesitating to rush into the very midst 
of the infected districts where his services 
were required, fell a victim to it, and his wife 
died not very long afterwards.” 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Rendell, deeply 
interested, 

“T recollect hearing all the circumstances 
at the time, and feeling very sorry for 
Vaughan’s untimely end; but so many things 
have happened since that the circumstances 
had nearly escaped from my memory. Stop! 
I remember one thing more. There was a 
child, I heard; and some of its wealthy rela- 
tives talked about putting it into an orphan 
asylum, where it would be cared for, educated, 
and brought up; but another relative, quite 
poor, came forward, and took the little girl 
away with him, and said while he had a roof 
over his head and a loaf of bread to eat the 
child should Have its share.” 

«« That must have been the organist, worthy 
old man!” 

“IT suppose it was, Kate; and Beatrice 
must be Vaughan’s child. How strangely 
things are ordered by an all-wise Ruler! 
What we call chance and accident are but 
parts of a plan ordered by Him who mules 
our lives. If Vaughan’s daughter is like her 


father she will in- 
deed be a prize 
for our boy, and 
will make him a 
good wife, I am 
sure.” 


Another New 
Year’s Eve has 
come on the 
world, The snow 
is lying in large 
heaps every- 
where, and even 
the large birds, 
tamed by hunger, come pop- 
ping up before the windews 
of Riverview for the supplies 
of crumbs Mrs. Rendell 
strews there half-a-dozen 
times during the day. But 
though the outward scene 
is chill and desolate, there 
is neither chillness nor deso- 
lation in the closely-curtained 
drawing-room, where the 
bright firelight reflects itself 
in the mirrors and pictures. 

A pleasant party has met at River- 
view this season, Aunt Hester is there, 
and Archie Macnab; and last, but not 
least, Beatrice Vaughan. 


She is seated beside Frank, and as the fire- 
light falls on her white dress and her pretty 
jet ornaments, one can see she is no ae 
sad and drooping. A glad light is in her 
eyes, and sweet smiles curve her lips as she 
listens to all Frank has to tell her. 

His marriage with Beatrice was to take 
place ere the spring flowers faded, and he was 
to bring his wife home to Riverview, to be to 
his parents a daughter in name as well as in 
heart. 

‘IT believe I must beg your pardon, 
Beatrice, fer I once told you I was sorry I 
ever brought Frank to your house, and I 
asked you to forget him,” said Archie, 
drily. 
“« But she did not succeed,” said Frank. 

‘« And now, I retract my words without an 
mental reservation whatever. I am glad 
introduced you to each other, and you may 
thank me for all your present joy.” 

Archie spoke with a frightful brogue, and 
he contracted his eyes until they were half 
closed as he looked down at the happy pair. 

“Oh, come, now! that is saying too much,” 
replied Frank, laughing. ‘* We are deeply 
grateful to you, all the same.” He stopped 
and listened, for the sound of the “New 
Year’s bells’? came borne across the river on 
the wintry breeze. He Jed Beatrice over to 
the sofa where his mother and father were 
sitting. ‘‘ Wish us a Happy New Year,” he 
said, gaily. 

‘* May it indeed be happy to you, my dear 
children!’’ said Mrs. Rendell, in her soft, 
low voice, and with quick tears rising in her 
eyes. ‘‘ May God’s Holy Spirit guide you in 
your new life; may His blessing rest on you, 
for Christ’s sake, not only this year, but every 
year of your coming lives!” 

“God grant it!” said Mr. Jacob Rendell, 
reverently, as he pressed a fatherly kiss on 
Beatrice Vaughan’s fair face. 

As they all listened to the merry bells with 
the varied emotions people often feel when 
the New Year’s chimes are sounding in their 
ears, Frank vy repeated a verse to Beatrice 
that the present hour recalled to his memory— 
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‘ ALONE in large London.” I remember 
hearing a German girl thus speak, pathetic- 
ally, of her first English experience. ‘ I was 
alone in large London.” I know that, at the 
time, the words seemed to me to describe the 
very uttermost of loneliness. A stranger, from 
a foreign land—language, customs, faces, all 
strange—I could not picture a loneliness more 
lonely. 

Yet I have changed my opinion, and I give 
the palm of loneliness to my own experience 
now. Alone in London—in London, great 
overcrowded city; millions of men, my 
brothers, of women, my sisters, hemming me 
in—and yet, alone ! 

I think the very fact of my being no 
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stranger in a foreign land, but an English 
girl among English folk, intensifies the lonely 
feeling. Here are no strange faces and 
costumes, no foreign language, no unfamiliar 
customs. I am surrounded by my own 
countrymen and countrywomen, It is Christ- 
mas Day. I watch, from my window, the 
glad-hearted people, and I know exactly what 
are their greeting words. But none are given 
to me. I hear the joyous Christmas bells. But 
when I presently descend from my third story 
into the street and make one of the throng 
that, in two streams divided by the road, tends 
churchward, I shall see the grasp of friendly 
hands, I shall hear the heartiness of kindly 
words, but for me there will be no handshake, 


CHRISTMAS. 


no greeting. Alone in London, I shall be 
alone in the great church to which | mean to 
go. The bells will “clash, and clang, and 
roar, and a welcome will outpour.” But 
solitary shall I sit among the crowd—the 
crowd of husbands and children, of sisters and 
brothers, of friends and acquaintances ; no eye 
lighting up for me with pleased recognition ; 
no warm clasp of the hand; no cheery voice, 
“A happy Christmas to you, my child !” 

No; [| am alone. And alone in large 
London. 

It would not strike me as so strange, so 
depressing, if it were not Christmas time. For 
this time is so especially the time of kindly 
greetings, of bright gatherings, 
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I can fancy it all in so many houses, The 
boys have come back from school ; the bride 
has brought her babe and her husband to the 
old home to spend Christmas, The son, 
lately ordained, has come from his curacy, 
spared, of course, for a week at Christmas 
time. He isto help his father to-day in the 
church within whose familiar walls he has so 
often sat and listened asa boy. The village 
schoolmistress, else lonely to-day, will be 
asked to join the Rectory party at the Christmas 
dinner. The old bachelor friend, the school- 
fellow, years ago, of the master of the house, 
will be summoned from his lonely lodgings 
to share the hearty greeting and the warm 
handshaking. 

But here I sit at the window, my two 
hands lying on my lap, and a large tear or 
two slowly stealing down my cheeks, Why? 
Well, because I am alone on a day of 
gatherings, 

The first Christmas Day was a day of 
gatherings. From all parts of Judea they 
went up, whole families together, everyone to 
his own city. What a gathering of friends 
and neighbours, as well as of kinsfolk. But I 
may not go to my own city. Iam “alone in 
large London.” 

Am I wrong to sit thinking thus? Am I 
indifferent to the many mercies that sur- 
round me—food and fire and warm clofhing ; 
aye, and the “glad tidings of great joy,” 
which ‘the angels once proclaimed, and 
which the bells are telling now? I hope not, 
I hope not, I will try to be quietly happy 
presently. I may think a little bit now. It 
is such a luxury to think; even if the tears 
will glide out one by one, trickling down, slow 
and cold, on my warm cheek. 

“Everyone to his own city.” But my 
thought wanders away from cities, great, un- 
kind cities; and it seeks Severn-side, and 
dear old Worcestershire. I wish, when I go 
out presently into the dull streets, with the 
dirty churned snow in them, that I might enjoy 
poor Susan’s experience. That was called up 
by the song of a thrush, at the corner of 
Wood-street, with its solitary tree. Let me 
see, how do the verses run— 


‘"Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her ? 
she sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour thro’ Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapside.” 


Ah, my grand Malverns, indigo against the 
sunset, with the tall, white Upton spire against 
them, and the town nestling under them! And 
the Beacon, with the rush of fresh air from the 
Herefordshire side, and the lovely Hereford 
hills, and the Welsh mountains beyond, and, 
far away, the Bristol Channel, into which the 
silver Severn glides. Then, on the other side, 
dear old Bredon Hill, and the Cotswolds, and 
grand Tewkesbury Tower, and Gloucester 
Cathedral, and the Cathedral of the “ Faithful 


City.’ 

There, Ido seem to have had a glimpse of 
it, only those parts always seem, to my fancy, 
seen under summer skies. 
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And our cottage—only it was something 
more than a cottage—we were well off then, 
when my dear father was alive. And the 
Severn at the bottom of the lawn, and the 
orchard, with the great globes of yellow and 
purple plums, and the very roads sprinkled 
with apples, from the big trees that grow in 
the hedgerows. 

But now I have gone on to the Autumn. 
Oh, the Christmas time, when the home was 
unbroken! The glad meetings, the joy of the 
day; the delights even of the presents; and 
the snow—how different from this city snow— 
how pure, and white, and smooth, and spark- 
ling. 

“She looks, and her heart is in heaven—but 
they fade ; 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not 
rise, 

And the colours have all passed away from her 
eyes.” 


Yes, the dull London streets come back, and 
the kind faces fade from my fancy’s sight ; 
and those hands are unsubstantial that were 
extended for a moment from the happy past. 


I wonder whether it is quite kind of people 
to send a governess away for the holidays, 
when they know that she has no home, and 
must seek lonely lodgings in large \London. 
I suppose they cannot help it ;. it is not well, 
doubtless, for the children to be with me with 
no break. I shall seem fresh to them, and 
they will be ready to welcome me after the 
holidays. They will have so much to tell of 
their parties, and presents, and treats. I can 
be a good listener. The events are not many 
that come to me in my quiet little room. I 
should have felt lonely, I dare say, among 
them all. But there would have been the 
piano, and change of rooms, and, at any rate, 
some one to talk to. 

But enough of this. My little heart 
must keep brave, and these thoughts are re- 
laxing rather than tonic. Away, I blow them 
away like thistle-down ; let them scatter to 
the four winds. The merriment, rather the 
melancholy gladness of the bells is settling 
down into more sober and serious earnest. 
Their chime now tells me that it is time to 
seek—they are not far to seek—warm ulster and 
comfortable muff, and to go forth a strahger 
among strangers to the strange church in 
the large city. But no. There will be One 
there with a welcome. 


* * * x* 


So the evening has come, and the quiet 
close of the happy day. Yes, the happy day, 
after all. I have closed in the room ; there 
is a warm red curtain, which does not look so 
old in the firelight ; I have had my solitary 
Christmas dinner ; I have stirred the fire into 
a kindly glow and cheery blaze, and on it have 
placed a pretence Christmas log. 

How many lonely companions have I now 
to think of: clerks, alone in London; 
governesses; yes, and shopwomen, and old 
bachelors and widowers that have no children, 


And schoolboys with parents in India, left 
alone at school; how lonely, in the silent 
playground, in the echoing schoolroom, in a 
desert of forsaken and empty desks! 

Yes, I am one of a congenial band of the 
lonely. What a crowd we make! 

But I play with thought. 

I did feel sad this morning. Lonely on 
Christmas Day, I longed, I remember, for a 

iano, to which I might have unlocked my 

eart, 

But now—but now—how is it with me? 
That forlorn sense of loneliness has passed 
away, as a mist on Worcester Beacon, that hid 
the fair view, but a freshening breeze arises, 
and lo! the dull curtain is drawn. And, if the 
sunlight is wanting, the more for this is the 
lovely Jandscape visible. 

And I, I have learnt much this Christmas 
Day—this lonely Christmas Day. Lonely, yet 
not lonely. For the silence of it, laden with 
no greetings to me, seemed, later on, to bring 
sweetly and forcibly over my consciousness 
the dearness of the day's story. The divine 
content of the nearness of the One Ever- 
present Friend and Sympathiser. A Christ- 
mas Day alone with Him—that is not, I 
find, after all, a lonely Christmas Day, There 
was nothing to distract my thoughts, as the 

lad anthems burst forth, and the familiar 

hristmas texts traced on the walls of the 
church, and the Lessons and the Psalms, just 
as I used to hear them in my childhood, 
linked the lonely Present with the peopled 
Past. Aye, and with the peopled Future, 
too— 
“ Hark ! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


They were all about me again, as the happy 
dew came into my eyes. And the herald of 
God told, in fresh words, the old good news. 
How, for the lonely-hearted and the sad, for 
the bereaved and the desolate, a great gather- 
ing was yetin store. Howeach might come— 
would God it may be with his kinsfolk and 
friends—to his own city, new Jerusalem. And 
there the Christ-child should be found by 
men of child-hearts— 


“ Not in that poor, lonely stable, 
With the oxen standing by.” 


No, a merry Christmas is not mine. But 
there is much to be said for just a peaceful 
Christmas. A Christmas alone with Christ. 
Do I not seem to feel His nearness more, now 
that no other dear one is with me to distract 
my thoughts ; no other voice but that of the 
‘Beloved ; no other hand but the Hand that 
was pierced for me? 

“We will come unto Him, and make our 
abode with Him.” 

May I dare take these words home to my 
poor heart? I may, I feel, in my low 
spiritual degree. For does it not come warm 
to my heart, the truth of that verse— 


“ Who hath the Father and the Son 
May be left—but not a/one,” 





WHAT TO DO ON 


«« My inheritance, how wide and fair! 
Time is my estate ; to Time I’m heir.” — 
Goethe. 
Our days are like little lives ; indeed, we begin 
a new existence every morning when we wake, 
and end it every night as we sink into the ob- 
livion of sleep. Within cach twenty-four 
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hours we come into the world, are young, 
middle-aged, and old, and then, tired out, die 
away in slumber, to begin the same round on 
the morrow. 

Now, ifour complete life is to be successful, 
our days — those little lives of which it is made 
up—must be well regulated. As the parts are, 


EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR. 


so will be the whole, and the perfect carecr 
will be that whose days have been ruled by 
the soundest maxims and animated by the 
wisest spirit. 

Incidents and occupations will differ, no 
doubt, but the principles on which we deal 
with them must always be the same, Sound 


WHAT TO DO ON EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR. 


sense on Monday will never grow stale by Fri- 
day, nor from year’s end to year’s end will 
prudent aims and noble aspirations go out of 
date. 

There are some things, then, common to 
every day of the year, and which must be re- 
membered by us if we ave to make ths most of 
that inheritance of Tim: referred to by the 
poet in the quotation heading this article. 
‘What these are we shall endeavour to enu- 
merate in the following paragraphs. It will:be 
little mcre than a bare «numeration, but let 
every girl supply her own illust ations and re- 
flections, together with her own personal ap- 
plication. 

What, then, are we to do on every day of the 

ear? 

First ef all, remember the preciousness of 
the passing hours. To-day is worth a hundred 
to-morrows; it is our bird in the hand, and 
who was ever known to exchange that for a 
whole flock in a bush ? 

Take care next of health, without which 
little can be done, and nothing can be enjoyed. 
A hale cobbler is better than a sick king, and 
many an ailing queen has looked with envy on 
the blooming face of a hard-worked dairy- 
maid. - 

Be always «mployed. The lesson nature 
teaches with most emphasis is that of industry, 
and of all abhorrent sights, after a loafing man, 
comes anidle woman. We ace in the world 
for something else than mercy to dress, and 
gossip, and eat, and sleep. To say nothing of 
the mischief into which idlers are sure to fall, 
think of the waste of energy for which the 
must give an account. There is work enpagh 
to be done, and no one has a right to go 
slipping through life without lending an 
industrious hand. Talk of the poor being 
sometimes despised! Reverence the poor, 
girls, if they are only ha:d working, but 
despise the voluntarily idle, even though 
at their back they have mines of gold and 
diamonds. 

Be on the watch to take advantage of op- 
po:tunities. ‘Th-re are some hours that come 
to us with gold in th-ir mouths, and to seize 
them and appropriate their treasure is to do 
our duty and be worldly-wise at the same 
time. 

Keep things in order. If you want to pre- 
serve good temper, to lighten work, and to 
enjoy leisure, let each day mind its own 
business ; clear up as you go, and acquire the 
habit of having a place for everything and 
keeping everything in its place. 

Be always making progress. It may be 
slow, for the way is sometimes difficult, but it 
must be progress. There should be no 
standing still. Your improvement, too, must 
not be accomplished by fits and starts; 
it is as impossible to grow better that 
way as for a man to maintain health who 
takes a ‘‘constitutional’? of twenty miles 
every Tuesday, and for the rest of the week 
sits by the fireside with a book in his hand. 

Think of the future. The present is not 
everything, and it is only to a certain extent 
that the future may be left to take care of 
itself, as Clara and her husband know, who 
made a thoughtless marriage, and have had 
ten executions in their house within seven 
months of the honeymoon. Of the ‘two 
classes into which mankind are sometimes 
divided—those who think only of to-day'and 
those who keep an eye on to-morrow—it is 
always safest to belong to the latter. 

Be saving in regard to money. Spendthrifts 
certainly cut a greater dash in, the world than 
economists, but economy isa good woman’s 
virtue. Never mind though saying be some- 








times ridiculed as meanness. Let those laugh 
who win. 

Try to see and learn something new every 
day. 
at Lost, lost for ever is the day, 

Gone, gone the time, past all returning, 

When thou at sunset canst not say, 

‘T’ve learnt a something worth the 
learning.’” 
The tendency of us all is to settle down into a 
monotonous round of old thoughts, threadbare 
reflections, and constantly-repeated actions and 
incidents. It may be easy, but it is dull and 
stupid. True intellectual life will always be 
craving for variety, and eager to extend its 
interests and add to its possessions. 

Add especially to your knowledge of 
domestic duties. If you are to be learned in 
any field Jet it be in that. Think what a dis- 
grace it was for that young wife who tried 
to make bread, and produced something so 
hard that it could not be cut with a knife, so 
that she and her husband had to make shift 
with suet pudding for tea. 

Take things leisurely. The more hurry, as 
a rule, the less speed, and there is really time 
enough for everything. 

Be simple. The best and most joyous 
people are those who study a i They 
do not distract themselves with intrigue, or 
worry about management. Woman may be 
naturally a schemer, as some people say, but 
this is certain, that to be artful and to be 
quite happy never go together. 

Have moderate expectations. It is always 
well to look for less rather than more; if the 
more comes it forms such a pleasant surprise. 

Keep watch against bad habits. Once 
formed they are not so casily got rid of. 
There is Annie, for example, who plays the 
violin, and who took a whole year to get out of 
an objectionable method of bending her thumb. 

Preserve a modest opinion of yourself. We 
are all given to throwing the dust of our affec- 
tions in the eyes of our judgment, and so it 
happens that we usually think more highly 
than we oughtof ourown merits. Whata world 
of geniuses it would be were all stupid girls 
taken at their own valuation. Know your- 
self, and estimate yourself by all means, but 
in summing up your own merits, if you err at 
all let it be on the side of humility. 

Be cheerful, for ‘‘ joyousness is the mother 
of all virtues,” Every day brings its trials and 
annoyances, and the best spirit in which to 
meet these is the spirit of gladness and con- 
tentment. The happy way of looking at 
things is of the first importance. ‘Try fora 
single day, I beseech you,’’ says Jean Paul, 
“to preserve yourself in an easy and cheerful 
frame of mind; be, for one day, instead of a 
fire-worshipper of passion and hell, the sun- 
worshipper of clear self-possession, and com- 
pare the day in which you have rooted out the 
weed of dissatisfaction with that on which 
you have suffered it to grow up, and you will 
find your heart open to every good motive, 
your life strengthened, and your breast armed 
with a panoply against every trick of fate; 
truly you will wonder at your own improve- 
ment.” A great aid to cheerfulness is the re- 
flection that everything happens for the best, 
although we may not think so at the time. 
A man once arrived half an hour too late for 
asteamer. He was greatly put out at first, 
but for that incident he has thanked Heaven 
ever since. 

Be courageous under all circumstances. To 
despair brings no advantage. “I would not 
despair,” says one writer, “unless I saw my 
misfortune recorded in the book of fate, and 
signed and sealed by necessity. Despair 
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makes a despicable figure, and descends from 
a mean original, ’Tis the offspring of fear, of 
laziness, and impatience; it argues a defect 
of spirit and resolution, and sometimes of 
honesty, too.” 

Remember other people. To be taken up 
with ourselves and forgetful of others is the 
ractice of most of us. Now the way to en- 
arge our own lives is to take an interest in 
and sympathise with the doings and feelings 
of our neighbours. There is a Chinese society 
whose motto is: 


“ Our blessings we all of us spare, 
Our sorrows we all of us share.” 


Such should be the motto of humanity, 
stirring up people to kind words and deeds, 
and transforming nations into happy families, 

Guard against hurting the feelings of those 
with whom we come in contact. Somc- 
times, of course, we do it under circum- 
stances of ignorance which may be excused, 
as when Emily said the other evening to one 
she had met for the first time: ‘I was pass- 
ing such a house on such a night, and I heard 
a girl singing so flat it was painful.” “ Why,” 
said the other, “I was that girl, That is my 
father’s house.” 

Forgive and excuse the injuries done to you. 
These are often quite unintentional, Make 
every allowance for rudeness, forgetfulness, 
and contradiction ; indeed, the older people 
grow the more tolerant they are of ihe disa- 
greeable doings of their acquaintances and 
friends. It seems hard, no doubt, to doa 
great deal of good, and be repaid by calumny 
and hatred, but be sure that anyone who has 
the necessary philanthropy will have philo- 
sophy to match, and not care much how her 
efforts are received by the uncharitable and 
unthinking. It was wiscly said by Burke that 
“it is the interest of all of us to live at peace 
with our fellow creatures, far less for their 
sakes than our own, and the only qualities to 
carry us safely through life are moderation 
and gentleness, not a little indulgence to 
others, and a great deal of distrust of our- 
selves,” 

At the end of each day reflect on what you 
have been doing since morning, and in the 
morning, or better still the previous evening, 
lay plans for all that has to be accomplished 
ere night. As George Herbert says— 


‘Sum up at night what thou hast done by 
day 
And in the morning what thon hast to do; 
Dress and undress thy soul. Mark the decay 
And growth of it.” 


And is this all we have to do on every day 
of the year ? No, much more remains 
behind. Every day we should remember the 
end, and how, day following day, ‘‘ at last will 
steal us from ourselves away.’ Listen then, 
girls, to this “epitome of the duties of a 
Christian for every day,” with which we shall 
close this article. It is, in small compass, a 
safe guide for all those who, having here no 
continuing city, seek one to come. 

“ Christian! remember that thou hast 
to-day God to glorify, who has created thee 
to love Him, Jesus to imitate, His blood 
to apply to thyself, a soul to save, a body to 
mortify, a conscience to examine, sins to 
mourn, virtues to pray for, a heaven to 
deserve, a hell to escape from, an eternity 
to meditate upon, time to employ, a future 
to prepare for, a world to despise, demons to 
fear, passions to subdue, death perhaps to 
suffer, and judgment to submit to, from a God 
of truth, Christian, think well of these 
things.” 
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YULE.-TIDE. 


WE meet to-night—a band of far-off friends: 
Long-severed hearts, whose lives have separate ends 
Rich friends and poor, whose hearths are bright or drear; 
But pledge them all, ‘*God speed,’’ since they are here! 
Why came the Child, who this fair night was born, 

But that dark lives should sometimes see the morn ? 
Shake hands; and, parting, sing Love’s song again: 
‘Peace unto all on earth, and good-will towards men!” 


































Perchance some heart from thy glad board hath ranged ; 
Some heart from thee by grief or chance estranged ; 
Pledge him ‘‘God speed!” at this thy Christmas cheer, 
As in old days when he, in love, was near. 

Why came the Child, who this fair night was born, 

But to bring back the feet that roam forlorn? 

Let be the buried Past, and softly say: 

‘‘God speed, poor child, upon thy solitary way !”’ 


Perchance to-night some fading eyes are here, 

Who scarce may see another dying year ; 

Pledge them ‘‘ God speed’’ upon their onward way, 

A sweet ‘‘ good night’’ until the break of day ; 

Why came the Child who this fair night was born, 

But from their brows to loose the dying thorn? 

‘«Good night, and may the star of Bethlehem 

Shed, when they fall asleep, the same pure light on them!” 


Perchance to-night the vacant chair is seen, 

Of one whose grave still blooms in memory green; 
Pledge him ‘‘ bod speed’’ as though he still were here, 
Though gone before thee into life’s New Year; 

Why came the Child who this fair night was born, 

But for heaven’s barns to reap His golden corn? 

Shed not a tear, but when ye hear the swells 

Echoing through heaven of merry Yuletide bells, 
Rejoice, and lay upon his grave a crown of immortelles! 





WAS told to took out 
for a tall, .stoutish 
lady dressed in grey, 
and a tall, stoutish 
lady dressed in grey 
you be, so far as I 
can see, though it 
be getting as dark 
pretty nigh sas a 
sackbag ! Anyhow, 
you must be the 

lady I be come to meet, 
for not more than one 
lady, I be sure, would 
be coming to this here 
outlandish place at this 
late hour of the even- 
ing; so don’t let us be 
standing about any longer, 
miss, in the wind and rain, 
but come and jump in at 
ence. Your box be in the carriage already.” 

Such were the words with which I was 
greeted in a somewhat dictatorial, not to sa 
testy, tone, when I arrived at the little out-of- 
the-way town of C., in North Devon, whither, 
some twenty years ago, I had travelled by 
coach to take a situation as governess in a 
family who lived a few miles from it. I had 
been written to by my new employers, telling 
me that the carriage would be waiting for me 
at the coach-station, and the instant I alighted 
my box and myself were seized upon by a man 
in a huge, dripping coachman’s cape, who, 
without letting me have time to speak a word, 
first addressed me in the terms given above, 
and then hurried away down a little bit of 
narrow lane paved with most genuine Devon- 
shire mud. 

“ How far is it to Audley Priory?” I asked, 
as I stumbled and splashed along in much 
tribulation about the skirt of my black vel- 
veteen dress, which it was difficult to gather up, 
an umbrella, a shawl, a rug, a dressing- 
case, and a trayelling-bag filling my hands to 
overflowing already, and which, in a moment 
of luckless pride this morning, I had put on in 
order to make a good impression on my first 
appearance at my new home. 

The black velveteen, let it be said in passing, 
was covered by a grey waterproof cloak, so 
that I fully answered to the description of a 
lady in grey. Who could have sent the 
tidings before me that I should arrive dressed 
in grey I did not know, though after a little 
consideration I concluded it must have been 
the lady with whom I had lately lived, and 
who knew my usual practice of putting on my 
waterproof cloak for travelling with the econo- 
mical motive of preserving my dress from 
dust, etc. 

_ The old man was eon most exceed- 

ingly deaf, and his affliction must have been 

increased by the noise of the wind and rain 
on this stormy November evening, for though 

deaf people generally catch the name of a 

place or person they know well and are ex- 

pected to hear, he evidently had completely 
mistaken what I said. 

“Orderly!” he grumbled. “Who can 
expect to find anything orderly, I should like 
to know, in this here lane in a night of 
weather like this. If you do want order, 
miss, do’ee go back to Lunnon as soon as 
you can, and bide there.” 

My attempt at conversation had certainly 
met with very bad success, so I was silent for 
the rest of the way down the lane, We soon 
reached the carriage, a one-horsed brougham, 
and I and my belongings were quickly stowed 
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away inside, the coachman mounted the box, 
and we drove off quickly. 

Until now, I had always lived in London 
andits neighbourhood; I had been educated 
in a school at Richmond, and had gone from 
situation to situation till the present time, 
when I had reached the age of thirty; then 
wanting again employment, and seeing an 
advertisement in a newspaper for a governess 
wanted at a country house in North Devon, 
I had thought that I should like a little 
change, had answered it, and had finally 
settled to take the situation in question, and 
thither this evening I was bound. 


That drive was decidedly not a pleasant 
experience. It grew darker after we left the 
litle town behind, where the coach station 
was; the wind blew so violently that the 
carriage lamps first flickered in a most un- 
comfortably untrustworthy manner, and then 
fulfilled my worst anticipations, and went out 
altogether. I could see nothing as I strove 
to peer out of the window, except dim, 
shadowy outlines of hedges, that seemed 
prolonged high black lines, like endless 
walls which were never going to let us 
out again. I could hear nothing but the 
swaying and cracking of branches overhead, 
a sound disagreeably suggestive of trees fall- 
ing on the carriage roof. Ihad read of such 
accidents in the newspaper, with my feet on 
the fender ina warm London schoolroom, with 
a thrill of not unpleasant excitement, but I 
felt a most decided objection to being myself 
the heroine of such an adventure. hen my 
friend on the box and his horse might very 
likely be quite as reliable characters as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Chancellor, but I should very much have pre- 
ferred driving down Piccadilly in the gaslight 
in a hansom, to being in their safe keeping 
under circumstances like the present. I 
grasped the sides of the carriage as if I 
thought that would stop the horse ; I hid my 
eyes in my muff, as if the manceuvre would 
cause it to grow lighter outside ; I screamed 
a age at the top of my voice to be driven 
a little slower; but I might as well have 
been calling to un engine driver at Padding- 
ton. 

All things come to an end at last, so did 
that drive. I believe I was beginning to cry 
in a most undignified manner for a lady 
warranted to teach French, German, and 
Italian, music, drawing, and elementary 
science, when the carriage made a turn in, 
apparently through a gateway, and I bright- 
ened up, for I saw lights twinkling in front 
of us, which evidently came from a large 
house. Just then the night happened to get 
a little clearer, and a few straggling moon- 
beams came filtering down between the 
clouds. I looked out, full of all sorts of 
romantic expectations, for my imagination had 
been aroused by the idea of living in a priory. 
Of course there would be a grey monastic- 
looking front to the house, covered with ivy, 
and of course there would be Gothic windows, 
and of course—but here, in the midst of my 
well-sketched fancy picture, I gave a little 
cry of disappointment. What, in the name of 
all that was strange and incongruous, could 
have induced anyone to christen that bare, 
staring, red-brick, hideous building before me 
a priory ? 

It was certainly a blow to my senti- 
mentalism. But, after all, there are worse 
things in the world than red-brick houses, I re- 
flected, philosophically. I had found red-brick 
houses abodes not to be despised in my time, 
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and if I should reach a good fire and supper 
under its roof, why I should, no doubt, end 
oe owning that a red-brick house was a very 
pleasant thing in its way. ‘Things, places, 
and people were very often named unsuit- 
ably; I once had a pupil called Amanda, who 
had red hair and freckles. 

Such were the thoughts hurrying through 
my mind, when we drew up at the house 
door. A ringat the bell, given by the coach- 
man who had descended from his box, a few 
moments’ delay, and then an old woman ap- 
peared on the doorstep, her inquiring, wrinkled 
face and voluminous cap dimly illuminated 
by a light which was placed inside out of the 
way of the wind. 

“Here we be, Molly, and I can assure ‘ec 
we've had a jobof it to gethome,” I heard the 
coachman mutter in the old woman's ear. 
“I’ve abrought her safe, and I do wish ’ee 
joy of her.” 

Why this old dame, probably the house- 
keeper, should be specially congratulated in 
this singular, not to say contemptuous, strain 
on the arrival of a new governess, I was 
quite unable to imagine ; but all questionings 
in my own mind on the subject were cut short 
by the business of bringing myself and all my 
precious belongings under cover out of the 
wind and rain. 

‘“‘ Do’ee make haste, Molly ; the horse and I 
be drippin’,” grumbled the coachman. 

“T shan’t make haste no faster,” retorted 
Molly. 

There was a certain familiarity in the tone 
of this little fragment of dialogue, which 
arty me conclude the pair were husband and 
wile. 

Not long after, I was seated at a tolerably 
well-appointed supper table. There was no- 
thing remarkable in the food placed before me, 
nothing remarkable in the little room in which 
I was, and which might perhaps be the school- 
room in which I was in future to reign; but 
one thing certainly was remarkable, and this 
was the conduct of Mistress Molly. Instead 
of leaving me to enjoy my supper, as surely 
any well-mannered housekeeper would have 
done, she seated herself opposite to me, and 
stared at me in the most leisurely, comfortable 
way. Nevertheless, I took it meekly, for 
perhaps this was a Devonshire servant's 
fashion. 

“‘ Have ’ee been used to them long?” she 
asked, at length breaking silence in a strange, 
abrupt, not peculiarly courteous manner, con- 
sidering our relative positions and short 
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At first I was utterly unable to imagine 
whom the ‘‘them” could be to whom she 
alluded, unless it were the pickles to which 1 
had just helped myself; then it struck me that 
it must be children that she meant, so I 
answered with readiness— 

“Oh! yes, for several years.”’ 

“And what do ’ee do if they be out- 
rageous ?”? was the next somewhat singular 
question. 

“Oh! they are always like lambs with 
me,” I replied airily, though her words did 
not sound exactly reassuring with regard to 
the ways and habits of my pupils that were 
to be. 

“ And when did 'ee take to it first?” 

“When I was about seventcen,” I an- 
swered, still supposing that the housekeeper's 
questions must have reference to my expen- 
ences in tuition of the young. 

“Who would have believed it now; at 
seventeen ?” cried Mistress Molly, as if she 
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thought that a governess must always be of 
the same age asa duenna. ‘The Lord bless 
us and save us! what things girls will do 
nowadays |” 

Then she relapsed into what seemed a state 
of silent astonishment, and sat staring at me 
again, as if I had been at least a newly-arrived 
native princess of the Sandwich Islands. 

She stared at me so long and so per- 
sistently, that at last the situation began to 
grow quite embarrassing, so to put an end to 
it, wishing to say something easy, and com- 
monplace, and suitable under the circum- 
stances, I asked— 

“‘ How are all the dear children?” 

I had naturally expected a reply as simple 
as my question; but instead of that, Mistress 
Molly stared at me with a more lively expres- 
sion of wonder in her face even than before. 

“« What do ’ee say?’ she asked. 

I concluded that she must be suddenl 
afflicted with her husband’s complaint of deaf- 
ness, so I said louder even than before — 

‘«« How are all your dear children here ?”’ I 
used the word “your,” thinking it would 
please an old servant; ‘‘I suppose they are 
gone to bed, so that I shall hardly see them 
to-night.” 

The words had hardly left my lips, when 
the wonder with which this incomprehensible 
old woman had hitherto apparently regarded 
me turned suddenly into wrath, her face grew 
as red as a burning coalin the kitchen fire, 
and, as she jumped up from her seat, her 
cap strings shook indignantly. 

«Get along with your imperent nonsense,” 
she cried. 

Then she flounced out of the room, her 
skirts making a defiant rustle as she went, and 
the door resounding behind her. 

The housekeeper in my new place of abode 
was certainly one of the strangest, most 
prickly-tempered old ladies that ever had car- 
ried a bunch of keys. Still, when I had some- 
what recovered from my surprise at herconduct, 
I reflected that I should not have to live in the 
servants’ hall or kitchen; and that, therefore, 
any eccentricities onthe good lady’s part were, 
after all, a matter of small importance to me 
personally. Having come to this conclusion, 
my next thought was that I should like to 
see the lady of the house, the aunt of the 
children whose governess I was to be, before 
I retired to rest that night. I therefore said to 
the servant who came in to remove the 
supper things— 

‘Do you think your mistress is disengaged 
and could see me for a few minutes before I 
go to my room?”’ 

Singular to say, the girl whom I addressed 
seemed afflicted with just the same inability 
to hear what was said to her as the house- 
keeper, for she turned round and said, with an 
entirely vacant gaze— 

‘What is it, please?” 

‘* Will you please show me up to the lady,” 
I.said, rather impatiently, for I was really 
getting tired of everybody in this house be- 
having as if I spoke in a foreign language. 

‘©Qh ! it’s the lady you want to see, is it?” 
rejoined the damsel, a gleam of sudden in- 
telligence lighting up her face. ‘ Of course; 
I can take you to her at once.” 

So saying, she led me up a long flight of 
stairs, and then pointed to a door just in front 
of me; then she turned and sped down again, 
without vouchsafing to go through the form 
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of opening the door and announcing me. 
When she reached the bottom of the stairs 
I heard her distinctly whisper to another 
handmaiden who was standing there, “I do 
wish she joy, don’t you, Kitty?” 

And after that there was an ill-suppressed 
titter. 3 

Decidedly, the domestics in this house were 
not blessed with the best manners in the 
world. What could they mean by tittering 
in that way? I had never been accounted a 
figure of fun before in my life, such as people 
would laugh at the sight of. True, I was a 
tall, stoutish lady, as the coachman had ex- 
pressed it more forcibly than elegantly at the 
coach station; and once when we were acting 
tableaux vivants, the girls had made me 
impersonate a grenadier, but surely people 
had no business to: treat me like an embodied 
joke ? And how very'strange and disagreeable 
it was, that expression about ‘ wishing joy ”’ 
being used so often concerning me, first the 
coachman to the housekeeper, now the two 
maidservants to each other. 

Such were the course of my thoughts as I 
stood for some moments in the corridor, feel- 
ing a little awkward at intruding into the 
lady’s presence unannounced; but no doubt 
she knew I was arrived, and perhaps, after all, 
she had told that impudent damsel to send 
me up to her when I had finished my ‘supper, 
so I resolved to go boldly forward. 

“Please forgive my intrusion,’’ I said, as I 
entered the room, ‘but I thought you might 
like to see me before I go to bed.” 

The lady rose from the chair in which she 
was reclining and came towards me, holding 
out her hand. 

‘‘How do you do?” she said, in a clear, 
pledsant voice. ‘*I am very glad to see 
you.” 

Then she motioned me graciously to a chair 
beside her, and I sat down. 

She was a tall, handsome, middle-aged 
woman, dressed in a rich, softly-shaded silk, 
with a headdress of creamy lace, that did 
graceful duty for a cap, resting on her black 
hair. Her features were regular, her com- 
plexion pale but clear, her eyes dark and ex- 
ceedingly bright and lively—nay, at times 
almost restless. Her manner was kind and 
genial, and her smile friendly. I felt quite at 
my ease with her at once, and we talked 
pleasantly for some minutes on indifferent sub- 
jects, such as my journey, the stormy evening, 
the hilly Devonshire roads. At length, think- 
ing I should like to speak on matters more 
personal, I said— 

“‘I suppose I must put off till to-morrow 
all conversation about the children ?” 

The words had hardly passed my lips when, 
to my utter astonishment, the lady turned 
from a sunbeam into an icicle. Her face grew 
clouded, her manner stiff and frosty, she drew 
herself up with an air of offended dignity, and 
answered, frigidly— 

“‘T doa’t understand you!” . 

-“* But—but,” I stammered, quite bewildered 
and confaunded, “of course, as I am come 
here to educate the children, it cannot be ex- 
pected but that the children——” 

But here she interrupted me with— 

“‘ Are you come here to insult me ? 
not submit to this!” 

Then she rose and marched majestically out 
of the room, with the bearing of a righteously- 
wrathful princess. 


I shall 





As may well be believed, my first thought 
after I had recovered from the stupor of sur- 
prise caused by such conduct, was that the 
red-brick house would certainly not long have 
me for an inmate. I had been shown my 
room before I went down to supper on my 
arrival,, and thither I now took my way, 
making up my mind that to-morrow morning 
should see me again at the coach station. 
Ever since I entered this house I had been 
treated in the most incomprehensible, un- 
meritedly uncivil way, and I was fully resolved 
to leave the place as soon as possible. With 
this determination thoroughly formed, I went 
to bed, and, being very tired with my journey, 
quickly fell asleep. 

The same resolution was strong within me 
next morning as I dressed myself and medi- 
tated on my strange, inexplicable treatment 
last night: When I left my room the first 
person I met in the passage was a gentleman. 
He looked at me inquiringly, and then said— 

‘“‘ The person from Dr, Wexford’s establish- 
ment, I suppose ?”” 

“Dr. Wexford?” I repeated, bewildcredly, 
thinking things were going to turn out just as 
strangely and uncomfortably again this morn- 
ing. ‘I came here to be a governess.” 

“A governess!” reiterated he, in a tone 
of wild astonishment and helpless confusion 
which quite outdid my own. ‘+ There must 
be some extraordinary mistake. I thought 
you did not look like one of Dr. Wexford’s 
women.” 

After that there followed an explanation 
between us, and its result was briefly this : 

The lady whom I had seen last night, and 
who was this gentleman’s sister, was deranged 
in her mind, but, as so often happens, she 
was perfectly sane except on two or three 
points; one of which was, a violent dis- 
like she had taken for her children. 
On the evening when I was to arrive 
at my new situation, the coachman from 
the red-brick house had been sent Lo meet a 
woman sent from the establishment of a mad 
doctor in London, accustomed to the cure of 
people with deranged intellects. She had not 
arrived; but as my whole appearance answered 
to the description given of her, the coachman 
had taken it for granted that he had got hold 
of the right person; hence arose all the 
chapter of ludicrous errors which followed. 
The housekeeper was a very prim old lady, to 
whom children were a nightmare horror. She 
lived with a bachelor master, who had only 
been persuaded, with difficulty, to let his 
sister pay him a long visit, to see if change 
and separation from home worries would 
benefit her. No wonder, then, she was indig- 
nant, and deemed it a bad joke when I asked 
for the children, and no wonder she:and the 
maids were famihur with me, regarding me, as 
they did, as merely an upper servant. They 
all, too, looked upon me with something of 
awe and distrust, natural to the Devonshire 
unsophisticated mind, as the keeper of a mad 
woman; the poor lady's own conduct, of 
course, explains itself. The gentleman had 
only returned home very late in the night, or, 
no doubt, he would have sooner discovered 
the mistake. 

Such was the story of my first night in 
Devonshire. I may add here that a bright 
band of boys and girls have grown up around 
me at Audley Priory, which is still my dear 
Devonshire home. 


«« Oh! I have seen great anes, and sat in great 

ha’s, 

"Mang lords and ’mang ladies, a’ covered 
wi’ braws, 

But a sight’sae delightfu’ I trow I ne’er 
spied, ; 

As the bonnie blythe blink o’ my ain fire- 
side.” 


BURNS. 










t is not 
the 
stately 
homes 
of Eng- 
land that 
dwell so 
much in my 
mind to-day, 
while I write, as 
_the thousands of 
more humble, 
though none the 
less cheerful, fire- 
sides to which our 
Christmas number never 
fails to find its way. And 
these are everywhere through- 
out the length and breadth 
of Britain, from the surf- 
es beaten shores of Cornwall to Cape 
i Wrath in the far north, and in the 
i most distant isles around it; from 
sunny Jersey, with its gardens of fruit 
and flowers, to distant Whalsay and Fetlar, 
where scarce even heather grows— 
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‘Whose rocks on rocks, in mist and storm 

array’d, 

Stretch far to sea their giant colonnade, 

While round whose rifted brows, with fre- 
quent cry 

As of lament, the gulls and gannets fly ; 

While from their sable base, with sullen 
sound, 

In sheets of snow-white foam the waves 
rebound,” 


«« A winter spent in such a place,’ I fancy 
I hear someone remark, ‘‘ must surely be very 
far from pleasant !”’ 

Did space permit, I think I could prove 
that it is quite the reverse. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that one-half of our readers do not know 
how the other half spends its winter evenings 
round its ain fireside, or its wintry days 
either. 

A friend of mine who hails from Sutherland- 
chire, but who has been residing in England 
for several years, tells me that during his first 
winter here there was no snow, and it scemed 
altogether so unnatural and so unhealthy, that 
had none fallen in the December following he 
would have bidden farewell to the south and 
“‘gone back to his own wild mountain land.” 
When, however, it did come down, it was 
called by the family with whom he resided in 
the suburbs of London, a dreadful storm. 
Though there was little more than two inches 
of snow on the ground, the children were 
kept in the house, and when they were per- 
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OUR AIN FIRESIDE. 


By MEDICUS. 


mitted to go out, their feet were goloshed, 
faces, necks, and hands were muffled, and all 
freedom of action curtailed by the coats and 
clothes they wore—in fact, he said, they were 
taught by their parents to look upon the snow 
as an enemy. 

“ How different it would have been in the 
north,” he added. ‘The first peep through 
the frozen windows at the white-covered 
ground would send the children wild with 
glee. ‘Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow!’ 
they would shout, and not be content until 
they were out in it, running in it, dancing and 
tumbling in it. And with what result? Why 
this, they would return to dinner, rosy lipped, 
bright eyed’ and happy, and so hungry. 
Whereas the muffled bairns of England return 
from their walk cold and damp in feet, blue- 
cheeked and shivering.” 

There is truth in every word my friend says. 
All due precautions ought to be taken against 
catching cold, but it is folly to teach our 
children to look upon saow as on something 
fraught with danger. It is dangerous, per- 
haps, to sit and shiver in it, or to walk and 
shiver in it, but to romp in it is life. On the 
other hand, danger lurks in the rain-clouds, in 
the damp air of a winter evening, and in the 
choking fogs and mists that creep up from 
and hang over rivers. The only time when 
snow is really to be feared is when it is 
melting. 

A word or two about the theory and treat- 
ment of a common cold may not be out of 

lace here. The blood, then, of the body is, in 
health, equally distributed to all the organs— 
lungs, liver, skin, brain, &c. Now whatsoever 
disturbs the balance of the circulation causes 
illness. It is evident that cold, or a chill 
caught from sitting in a draught, will have this 
effect. For the blood is impelled inwards from 
the surface of the body towards important 
organs, which become over distended with 
blood (what we medical men term congestion). 
If it be the lungs that are congested, very 
serious mischief will be the result; but it is 
more often the lining membranes of the throat 
and lungs, and these try to relicve themselves 
by discharging the watery portion of the blood. 
It is this that tickles, and causes the cough ; 
it is merely water at first, but it becomes 
mattery at last—purulent, and as the discharge 
is increased, relief is found. Many, if not 
most, of the expectorants or cough mixtures 
we use have for their aim and object the 
increase of the discharge, in a natural manner, 
from the membrane lining the lungs, and the 
consequent decrease of the congestion. 

Well, that is one plan we adopt for the cure 
of a cold, and the other is to endeavour to 
restore the circulation by warmth of skin. 
The hot or Turkish bath is invaluable at the 
onset of a cold, but as everyone cannot take it 
with safety, I can only recominend warmth in 
bed, rest, a light diet, and hot mustard and 
water to feet and legs at bedtime, But a 
child should not be treated to the foot bath 
unless over five years of age. Some opening 
medicine tends greatly ta the cure. The best 
cough mixture should contain tincture of 
squills, a little paregotic, a little nitrate of 
potash, and some sweet nitre. 

Spirits of sweet nitre is a capital remedy in 
colds; dose, from ten drops to a teaspoonful 
three times a day. ‘This is the simplest treat- 
ment for the effects of cold on the lungs, and 
that most in accordance with common sense. - 

But it must not be forgotten that in colds 
caught from achill, other organs as well as 
the lungs suffer ; hence headaches, drowsiness, 


and a general fecling of being out of sorts. 
For all these the treatment we cannot do 
wrong in adopting consists of  «perient 
medicine, the warm bath, rest, and low dict; 
but exercise must be taken, even in the house, 
else the circulation cannot be kept up. Walk- 
ing briskly up and down the floor is a far 
wiser proceeding after a warm bath, taken 
during the day, than lying down on a sola, 
probably to shiver. Remember this, too, 
that no one will catch cold out of doors who 
moves about briskly, even among melting 
snow. And why? The answer is obvious—it 
keeps up and retains the equilibrium of the 
circulation. If these remarks of mine cn the 
effects of cold are too hard to be understood 
by young girls, I feel sure they will be 
appreciated by their mothers. 

Our ain fireside in an English village in 
winter has many charms to recommend it. 
The proverb, “A green yule makes a fat 
churchyard,” certainly does not hold good so 
far as South Britain is conceined, and the 
more open the winter, the more, as a rule, do 
people enjoy it. How delightful it is to sce 
the flowers peeping up through the brown 
earth in garden beds and borders cre January 
winds have ceased to blow! And if we eatend 
our walks as far as the woods, what hope and 
joy does it not give to sce the trees all studded 
over with buds, some of them even thus early 
beginning to open and show their leaflets ot 
tenderest green. And after a day well spent 
in work and well-timed exercise, how snug and 
pleasant and cheerful is the parlour, when 
lamps are lit and a bright fire burning in the 
grate. This fire may hardly even be neces- 
sary for warmth’s sake, but it is very nice to 
look at, for all that, and no one need ever feel 
lonely if they have such company. Besides, 
we cannot forget that a fire in the room is one 
of the best ventilators we have. 

In an English village one is never far frem 
good neighbours, who drop in occasicnally ol 
an evening ina pleasantly unexpected manner, 
and help to swell the circle round the fire, and 
the very excitement of talking to them, slight 
because it is and not exhausting, is most 
healthful. In country places, especially up in 
the far north, unless you positively import 
your friends you will seldom see them. The 
individual members, therefore, of the family 
circle are far more dependent upon each other 
for happiness than we in England are. But it 
must not be supposed that they feel lonesome 
on that account. No; for the dutics of the 
day out of doors must have been all performed 
before darkling, and the comfort of every 
creature seen to. Ifa brother or sister have 
been absent on a visit to some distant town, 
the clatter of the horse’s hoofs or the sound 
of wheels on the gravel is sure to be expected 
in the gloaming. Then comes supper and 
talk, and everyore tells of the incidents in 
which he or‘she has taken part during the 
day; after supper come games, reading, per- 
haps singing, and after all come pray cts. 

J feel convinced that, upon the whole, an 
Fnglish girl going to reside in the Highlands 
of Scotland would be delighted with the 
winters in that country; but, on the other 
hand, a Highland girl coming south here 
would take quite a long time to pet cnamoured 
of our climate, or acclimatised to November 
fogs, December glocm, and the dull, wet days 
of January. A few years ago I had the very 
great pleasure of living with an Inverness 
family for some wecks in what might be called 
the dead of winter. Jhere was nothing dead 
about it, however. Tor all that lime there wa: 
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abundance of snow on the ground; there was 
hardly ever a breath of wind; you could have 
stood on the very mountain tops and not have 
felt cold. We had sleighing every day—indeed, 
whecled conveyances were out of the question 
—and walking and shooting and games on the 
ice, especially curling, for the broad lakes 
were so thickly frozen over that a carriage and 
six might have passed across them in safety. 
The only drawback to our enjoyment was the 
shortness of the day; but could this be called 
a drawback after all, while the moon shone in 
an unclouded sky after nightfall, or, failing that, 
when the stars shone with a splendour seldom 
witnessed in murky England; or, when once in 
the house, and supper over, we spent such 
happy evenings at our ain fireside. 

Here is something that will sound new to 
many of the mothers of delicate girls in Eng- 
land, A friend of mind—a brother doctor— 
tells me that he finds that cases of lung 
disease of a chronic kind do far better among 
the bracing Highland mountains in winter 
than he ever knew them to do in the warmer 
and softer latitudes down south which medical 
men too often recommend. He says, also, 
that after his patients have been some short 
time in his establishment respirators are rarely 
if ever worn, and waterproof clothing not 
needed. 

I must add that it has ever been to me a sub- 
ject of wonder why so many people ~invalids 
and others—go abroad in search of health and 
the picturesque who have never seen a thou- 
sandth part of the beauties of their own land, 
nor tried the effects for good on debilitated 
constitutions of any of the hundred and one 
health resorts of our native country. Britain 
or England, we are told, is so changeable in 
its climate. In some respects this is the 
beauty of it, from an invalid’s point of view. 
We have climates for every kind of ailment— 
we have sea air and mountain air; we have 
bracing climates, sedative, calmative and ex- 
citing climates; but for all that, people will 
go abroad to be worried, wearied, excited, 
half-starved, and worn nearly to death. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it would 
be better far were they to stop at their ain 
fireside. 

‘You need rest, madame,”’ said a medical 
man the other day to a patient; ‘rest, and 
nothing else.” 

“But, doctor,” the lady replied, “I have 
just been away on a whole month’s holiday at 
a fashionable health resort.” 

“ Precisely,” the medical man_ insisted, 
“and that is the very reason why I recom- 
mend you to have rest.” 

The winter evenings spent at our ain fire- 
side may be rendered very enjoyable if we 
simply try even a little to make them so— 
adopt some plan or method, in fact, to make 
them what the Scotch call “ shortsome.”’ 

Forbearance and unselfishness must, however, 
be the two crowning virtues of the winter's 
fireside. Without these, happiness and con- 
tentment will hold aloof. Everyone should 
try to be good-natured, and in no case should 
wit be displayed at the expense of another’s 
feclings, nor any approach to badinage in- 
dulged in. 

I may say at once, too, that I consider it 
very wrong for girls in a fireside circle, where 
male friends’ or relations may be, to turn the 
conversation to the subject of dress, and dress 
materials, modes and colours. All this is 
worse than Greek to men folks, and far more 
enervating than a November, fog. It is also 
impolite. 

There are many ways of spending the win- 
ter evenings at our ain fireside in a happy 
and healthful manner. I shall only mention 
two or three that occur to me. 

Reading.—Well, all may read to them- 
selves independent of any conversation or 
noises of any kind, which may be going on 
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around them. But if someone will read 
aloud from a pleasant book, while the rest, 
each engaged in some light employment, 
listen, I think it is ever so much more enjoy- 
able. Again, reading aloud is an excellent 
voice and lung tonic, so for this reason the 
several members of a family circle should take 
itin turn, The choice of the book should be 
the subject of a pleasant family debate. I 
shall not put my oar in, further than to say 
that tales of a quiet, entertaining style are 
more healthful than the exciting stories that 
you feel you want to gallop through in order 
to get to the dexouement. 

Singing and Reciting are both healthful. 
But recitations must be well studied before- 
hand, and they ought to be of a quiet and 
probably humorous kind, and given with 
suitable effect, but without ranting. Singing 
is excellent exercise for the voice, and gives 
strength and vigour to the lungs. But fire- 
side songs must be of a quict character; the 
parlour is not a concert-room. Give us melody, 
pathos, and feeling, but do not scream. 
‘Whenever I hear a girl attempting the 
Italiana business, and screaming a song, I 
want to hop out of the window and run away 
to the woods. 

I do not wonder that girls who sing thus 
get hoarse. Well, if I did not know that 
many girls who do not scream get hoarse at 
times, I would not think of suggesting a 
remedy for the complaint. But hoarseness 
is often the result of cold, and there is a kind 
of it in which there is actual loss of voice for a 
time, but this is the result of nervousness, and 
is called aphonia by medical men. For 
simple hoarseness the inhalation of steam is a 
good cure, and a warm bath may be taken 
with a hot mustard-and-water foot bath at 
night. Then those little pellets of sad prunedia, 
obtainable from chemists, may be sucked 
during the day. If the system is hot, a little 
sweet nitre in water—from ten to twenty 
drops—should be taken frequently during the 
day. For aphonia, little is needed except rest, 
and at first a low diet, afterwards a tonic, the 
citrate of iron and quinine being the best. 

Indoor games of many kinds help to pass 
away the long fore-nights of winter most 
healthfully. So do the guessing of riddles 
and solving of puzzles, enigmas, &c. 

Light work of many kinds can be done by 
boys and girls in winter evenings. 

Com position isa capital exercise for both mind 
and body, for it calms the formerand enables the 
other to recruit by the rest it sets. The more 
simple the style adopted by boys and girls in 
composing—a sketch, say, of some adventure 
they have had, or a walk even—the better. 
Writing verses is also very healthful exercise, 
but hardly suitable for the family circle. But 
you may write your poem when alone, and 
réad it at yourain fireside, when, if worth any- 
thing at all, it will be duly appreciated. Many 
a poet who has gained fame in future life has 
begun in this humble way. 

I hope many of our girls are studying the 
violin. What a charming instrument it is in 
good hands, and how delightfully it chimes in 
with and leads piano or harp! 

But do not attempt to practise at your ain 
fireside. Play, if you can play, and if you are 
allowed to, but if you are only learning—don’t, 
for, as somebody says, ‘There is a deal of 
dreadful music in the very best of fiddles,”’ 

Invalids and delicate girls generally will find 
they will enjoy their ain fireside much better 
in the winter evenings if they have taken a due 
proportion of exercise during the day, but not 
enough to cause fatigue, and if they have not 
caught cold in any way or a chill by riding or 
driving against the wind. The latter ought 
to be most carefully guarded against. 

One of the most painful results of exposure 
to cold is chz/blain. This can, however, be 
prevented by due care. It attacks generally 


the hands or feet, but it does not always 
spare the ears or even nose. 

Bear this in mind: weakly girls and those 
who suffer much from cold and nervousness, 
are most subject to chilblain. They ought to 
fortify themselves in winter by taking a course 
of cod liver oil, or, if the stomach cannot bear 
that, #zaltime should be taken instead. The 
appetite should be encouraged by some simple 
tonic bitter, taken before meals, and the bloot 
purified and enriched by taking from five to 
ten drops of tincture of iron after every meal 
fora fortnight. Warm stockings should be 
worn, and on no account should you approach 
the fire after coming in from the cold. The 
best application for chilblain is a mixture of 
equal parts of tincture of iodine and hartshorn, 
If broken, keep soft with the benzoated oxide 
of zinc ointment, and dress twice a day with 
two parts of resin ointment mixed with one of 
spirits of turpentine. Chapped hands and lips 
are painful and troublesome, and are the aise 
of cold and wet. Simple cold cream is the 
best application for the lips, and for the hands 
there is nothing better than equal parts of 
virgin honey and glycerine. 

Sprains are accidents often met with in 
winter. The cure is simple; rest and cold 
water applications. After the first pain and 
swelling has gone down somewhat, there is 
nothing in the world better’ than pouring 
cold water from a height on the part. But 
rest and elevation of the sprained foot or ankle 
are imperative. 

Tic doloreux often comes on after exposure 
to high winds or cold. Itis anervous ailment, 
and is better prevented than cured. The 
citrate of quinine and iron, in conjunction with 
cod liver oil, has a wonderful effect in re-build- 
ing shattered nerves, but the tepid if not colt 
bath, with a handful of sea salt in it, should be 
taken every morning as well, and about once 
a week a warm bath before going to bed. 

Those who are subject to toothache shoul! 
try the same course of treatment, The teeth 
should be brushed after every meal, using a 
soft brush and the simplest tooth powder 
procurable. 

Good sleep ought to follow a pleasant even- 
ing spent at our ain fireside. Those who 
cannot obtain this great blessing are much to 
be pitied ; natural means, however, should be 
adopted to secure it—the unnatural is the 
imbibition of narcotics, or sleeping-draughts, 
in any shape or form. The bedroom should 
be airy and well ventilated, but moderately 
warm. A bit of fire does good; it should be 
banked so as to keep it in all night, for other- 
wise it will be “black out’ at the very tlme 
it is most needed, namely, about two to four 
in the morning. The fender should be pulled 
back, lest a piece of coal tumble out upon it, 
and startle a light sleeper as the firing of a 
pistol would, Gas-stoves or oil-stoves are not 
only unwholesome, but actually dangerous. 

The bed-clothing should be light, but warin. 
Heat in bed militates against sound sleep. 
The bed itself ought to be moderately hard, 
but the pillows soft and yielding. Never try 
to sleep, and do not worry if you do not. If 
exciting thoughts keep chasing each other 
through your mind, it is better to light the 
candle and read a little, or to get up and walk 
about the room until the nerves are calmer 
and the head cooler. 

In conclusion, girls, while wishing you alla 
merry Christmas and a ‘Guid New Year,” 
may Medicus remind you that while enjoy- 
ing many a pleasant winter's evening spent at 
your own fireside, it is a duty to think of 
those whose lot in life is a sad and a hard one. 
While we ourselves are moving on through 
this weary world, happy and hopeful, we have 
many and many an opportunity of stretching 
out a helping hand to those who have fallen 
by the wayside. 

Do good—there is ever a way. 
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CAROLS IN THE OLDEN TIME—IN THE ‘ PARLOUR.” 


In days when books were rare and readers 
few, the carol singer was a more important 
person than he is now. To the unlettered 
peasants, a “ballad in print’? was once a 
thing uncommon, and they flocked round the 
carol-seller with wondering delight, not the 
less that he often sung to a very doleful tune. 
Village schools and village choirs have en- 
larged the rustic knowledge, and improved 
the rustic ear. Most of our country parishes 
can now supply their own carol-singers, and 
are Jess dependent on the travelling vendors 
of these Christmas wares. 

More than forty years ago, Hone, the 
author of the “ Everyday Book,’ said that the 
old carols “ begin to be spoken of as not be- 
longing to this century, and yet no one, that 
I am aware of, has attempted a collection of 
these fugitive pieces.” Few of the ancient 
carols are admitted into the modern hymn- 
books in common use, and so they seemed to 
be among the old things which were passing 
away. But Hone, in this matter, under-esti- 
mated the persistency of popular taste. 
With all the improvements in printing, and the 
pennies of art, there is still a large demand, 

oth in town and country, for the rude broad- 
sheets which form the stock-in-trade of the 
carol-singer. 

We have made a collection of the old 
Christmas carols still printed and sung. They 
are indeed curiosities of religious literature. 
They nearly all come from thencighbourhood of 
the Seven Dials, where several printing presses 
keep up the annual supply. Chief among 
these is the notorious press of Jemmy Catnach, 


though now bearing the name of another 
printer. It is in Monmouth Court, sen 
street. Going down this busy mart of old 
clothes and old shoes, the entrance to Mon- 
mouth-court is on the left, about half-way 
from St. Giles’s to the Seven Dials. Entering 
the court, a window with specimens of senti- 
mental ballads and cut-throat looking 
stories marks the place where Catnach, the 
“Colburn and Bentley of his day,’’ produced 
his ‘* Seven Dials Literature.” Other 
printers of similar broadshcets and _ serial 
stories are near; but a visit to one suffices to 
show the nature of the trade. The paper is 
flimsy, the type poor, the woodcuts (for they 
are almost all “illustrated” publications) 
coarse, and the colouring wild ‘ beyond all 
rules of art.’? That such productions should 
have a large circulation is rather mortifying 
in these days of educational progress; but it 
is so, for the supply can only equal the demand. 
In style, the Christmas carols are priuted as 
rudely as the less reputable issues from the 
same presses. Hone once asked Batchelor, a 
printer of Christmas carols in Moorfields, 
whether he would not exchange his old- 
fashioned and rude woodcuts for better and 
more modern designs. ‘ No,” said Batchelor, 
“these are old favourites, and better would 
not please my customers so well.” Mr. 
Hotten put a similar question to a Seven 
Dials printer, and received a like answer. 
The cuts were certainly old, said the successor 
to Pitt—of dying speech and ballad memory 
—but “the old people who buy them 
wouldn't have them at all if the pictures were 


new.* They would say they weren’t genuine, 
and I might as well have never privtcd 
’em.”’ 

The broadsheets (in size usually about fifteen 
inches by ten inches) contain several carols, 
with a variety of illustrations, The coluured 
sheets are hideous daubs, but their sale may 
give a useful hint to those who may seck to 
supply a better urticle of the class. [ach 
sheet has a general heading for the tule. 
Some of these headings are as follows: * The 
Saviour’s Garland: a choice collectlon of the 
most esteemed carols;” ‘Divine Mirth; 
“ Saviour of Mankind ; ” “ Christmas draw ing 
near at hand;” “Harp of IJsracl;’’ ‘The 
Nativity, a collection of excellent Christmas 
carols;” “The Messiah; ” ‘The Ivver- 
green; carols for Christmas holidays.” The 
last-named broadsheet we give just as it is 
printed, as a specimen of the whole :— 


Gop Rest You. 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
Remember, Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas day, 
To save poor souls from Satan's power, 
Which a long time had gone astray. 
And ’tis tidings of comfort and joy. 





* In one of his catalogues of old books, Mr. Hotton 


has printed two specimens of these old woodeuts fiom 
the identical blocks that had been in use for holf a 


century.‘ They were obtained,” he adds, “ not with: 
out much difficulty, for the printer had dark and wy s- 
terious suspicions as to the use I might make of 
them.” 
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From God, that is our Father, 
The blessed angels came 
Unto some certain shepherds 
With tidings of the same— 
That there was born in Bethlehem 
‘The SON of GOD by name. 
And ’tis tidings, ct:. 


“Go, fear not,’ said God's Angels, 
“Let nothing you affright, 
Yor there is born in Bethlehem 
Of a pure Virgin bright ; 
ONE able to advance you, 
And beat down Satan quite.” 
And ’tis tidings, etc. 


The Shepherds at these tidings 
Rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a feeding 
In tempest, storms, and wind. 
And straight they went to Bethlehem, 
The Son of God to find. =~ 
And ’tis tidings, etc. 


Now when they came to Bethlehem, 
Where our sweet Saviour lay, 
They found him in a manger, 
Where oxen fed on hay. 
The blessed Virgin kneeling down 
Unto the Lord did pray. 
And ’tis tidings, etc. 


With sudden joy and gladness 
The Shepherds they were filled, 
To sce the babe of Israel 
Before his mother mild. 
Said they, “ Upon this blessed day 
The Scriptures are fulfilled.” 
And ’tis tidings, etc. 


Now to the Lord sing praises 
All you within this place ; 
And like true loving Christians 
Teach other then embrace, 
For the merry time of Christmas 
Is drawing on apace. 
And ’lis tidings, ete. 


God bless the rulers of this house 
With great prosperity ; 
And many a merry Christmas 
May they live again to see, 
Amongst their friends and kindred 
That live both far and near. 
And God send us all a happy New Year. 


Sr. STEPHEN'S Day. 


In friendly love and unity, 
Tor good St. Stephen’s. sake, 
Let us all this blessed day 
To Heaven our prayers make— 
That we with him the cross of Christ 
May freely undertake. 
«And Heaven will bless us evermore. 


Now, while we sit here banquetting, 
Of dainties having store, 
Let us not forgetful Le 
To cherish up the poor, 
And give what is convenient 
To the needy at the door. 
and Heaven will bless you evermore. 


For God hath made you stewards here 
Upon the earth to dwell.‘ 
He that gathereth for himself, 
And will not use it well, 
’Gainst the kindness of his Maker 
Does wickedly rebel. 
And Heaven, etc. 
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May every blessing from on high 
Attend each family dear, 
Long life, health, and prosperity, 
To enjoy good Christmas cheer. 
Now kindly for my pretty song, 
Good butler, draw some beer. 
And Heaven, etc. 


St. Joun’s Day. 


The moon shines bright, the stars give light, 
A little before ’tis day; 

And hark! the bellman of the night 
Awakes us all to pray. 

Awake! awake! good people all, 
Awake! and you shall hear 

How Christ our Lord this day was born, 
To be our Saviour dear, 


Arise, arise! and let us sing 
Glad songs to hail the day, 
The day that Christ our Heavenly King 
Did in a manger lay. 
To save poor sinners such as we 
From everlasting pain, 
Christ died upon the cursed tree 
And rose from death again. 


The life of man is but a span, 
He come forth like a flower, 
For presently he is cut down 
And withered in an hour, 
Princes and kings, with those that sing, 
These ditties through the streets, 
Though fortune does them here divide, 
In death at last shall meet. 





Hoty INNOCENCE. 


Now cruel Herod, with wrath and anger 
filled, 

Did order that all infants should be killed, 

Thinking to murder our dear Saviour then, 

O cruel, cruel, savage-hearted man. 

Hail! ye first flowers of martyrdom, 

Whom, heedless of your tender age, 

Christ’s persecutor, blind with rage, 
Destroyed—as 

Does the storm young roses in their bloom. 


The next carol on the sheet may be taken 
as a specimen of the strange doggrel of very 
early times :— 


Tue Joys. 


The first good joy our Mary had 
It was the joy of one; 

To see upon her breast 
Her own beloved Son. 

Her own beloved son. God-man 
And blessed may He be; 

Both Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
To all eternity. 


The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of two; 
To see her own Son Jesus, 
To make the lame to go. 
To make the lame to go, etc. 


The next good joy our Mary had, 
It was the joy of three; 
When that her own Son Jesus 
Did make the blind to see, 
To make the blind to see, etc. 


The next good joy our Mary had, 
Tt was the joy of four; 
To see her own Son Jesus 
To read the Scriptures o’er. 
To read the Scriptures o’er, éte. 


The next good joy our Mary had, 
It was the joy of five ; 
To see her own Son Jesus 
To raise the dead to life. 
To raise the dead to life, etc. 


The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of six; 
To see her own Son Jesus 
To wear the crucifix. 
To wear the crucifix, etc. 


The next good joy our Mary had, 
It was the joy of seven ; 
To see her own Son Jesus 
To wear the Crown of Heaven. 
To wear the Crown of Ileaven, ctc. 





THE THREE SHIPS. 


As I sat on a sunny bank, 
A sunny bank, a sunny bank, 
As I sat on a sunny bank, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


I spy’d three ships come sailing by, 
Come sailing by, come sailing by, 

I spy’d three ships come sailing by, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


And who should be with these three 
With these three ships, these three 

And who should be with these three 
But Joseph and his fair lady. 


ships, 
ships, 
ships 


Oh, he did whistle, she did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
For joy that our Saviour He was born, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Two of these carols, ‘The Merry Gentle- 
men,” and the “Joys,’’used tobe the most popu- 
lar of all. A version of thelatter, the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, is among the Sloane 
MSS. in the British Museum. Another 
ancient carol thus begins : 


‘« When Joseph was an old man, an old 
man was he, 
And he married Mary, 
Galilee.” 


An old version of the hymn well known in 
modernized form, ‘‘ Christians, awake! salule 
the happy morn; ” “It is the day, the holy 
day on which our Lord was born ; ” “Come 
Christians all, behold the Lamb,” and “Ye 
faithful, triumphant enter into Bethlehem,” arc 
carols included in most of the sheets. The 
latter, by the way, is invariably printed with 
the stop thus, 


the queen of 


“Ye faithful triumphant, 
Enter into Bethlehem,” etc. 


It is sung to the tune of the Portugucse 
Hymn. Another old favourite is “ The 
Angel Gabriel,” thus commencing: 


“Come, all you faithful Christians 
That dwell upon the earth, 
Come, celebrate the morning 
That gave the Saviour birth. 
This is the happy morning, 
This is the happy morn, 
Whereon to save our ruined race, 
The Son of God was born. 


“Behold the angel Gabriel, 
In Scripture it is said, 
Did with his holy message come 
Unto the virgin maid; 
Hail, blest among all women, 
And thus did greet her then, 
Lo, thou shalt be the mother, 
Of the Saviour of all men.” 


Another old carol is entitled ‘‘A Virgin 
most pure,” from the opening words : 


“ A virgin most pure, as the prophets did 
tell, : 
Should bring forth a son, and so it befel, 
To be our Redeemer from death and 
from sin, ; 
Which Adam’s transgression involved us 
in,’* 


Then follows the quaint chorus repeated 
after cach verse : 


be therefore be 


“¢ Therefore, 
merry, ; 
Rejoice, and be merry, set sorrow aside, 
For Christ our Redeemer was born on 


this tide.” S 


merry, aye, 


The duty of liberality to the poor at 
Christmastide is forcibly enjoined in the 
old ballad of Dives and Lazarus, beginaing 
thus :— 


“ As it fell upon a day, 
Dives made a feast, 
And he invited all his friends, 
And gentry of the best. 
A Lazarus laid him down and wept, 


OLD CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


And down at Dives’ door, ; 
Some meat some drink, brother Dives, 
Bestow upon the poor.” 


We conclude by quoting an equally plain 
and practical carol, which gives the title to 
one of the broadsheets. 


CHRISTMAS DRAWING NEAR AT HAND. 
Christmas now is drawing near at hand, 
Serve the Lord and be at his command, 
And God for you a portion will provide, 
And give a blessing to your soul beside. 
Remember, man, that thou art made of 

clay, 

And in this world thou hast not long to 
stay. 

This wicked world will never be content 

With all its gifts that God hath sent. 


Down in the garden where flowers grow in 
ranks 

Down on your bended knees and give the 
Lord thanks. 

Down on your knees and pray both night 
and day, 

Leave off your sins and live upright I 
pray. 

So ne and lofty is some sort of sin, 

Which many take delight and pleasure in, 
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woe conversation God doth much dis- 

ike, 

And yet he shakes his sword before he 
strikes. 

So proud and lofty do some people go, 

Dressing themselves like players in a show. 

They pu and paint and dress with idle 
stuff, 

As if God had not made them fine enough. 


E’en little children learn to curse and 
swear, 

And can’t rehearse one word of godly 
prayer, 

Oh! a them better — teach them to 
re 

On ag the sinners’ friend who reigns on 
igh, 


In the older carols which we have quoted 
will be noticed some fragments of ancient 
superstition and error, for they date from 
pre - Reformation times. On the whole, it 
is satisfactory to state that the teaching of 
the carols is sound, and that the offences 
are mainly against propriety and good 
taste. Without losing what has hold on 
the popular mind, it would be easy to 


produce broadsheets more attractive in 
appearance, and with greater varicly of 
matter. 





STREET, 
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THE ANGELS OF THE BELLS* 
A CANTATINA FOR TWO SOPRANOS AND A CONIRALTO. 


ARGUMENT.—Thiree new bells have been given te a church to complete the full peal. They are to be christened " Perce,” “Joy,” and “ Love,” and are to ring for 
the first time on Christmas esta Their sponsor angels are flying around them, Peace being the first to strike her bell with her apne as the sun rises, 
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When the ¢ the “8 breaks yon - der We will set their mu- sic free, We will set their mu - sic free, 
Si-lent-ly ani slow - ly; Rise, oh, bless- ed day-spring, rise, Rise, oh, bless-ed day-spring, rise 
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When the day breaks yon - der We will set their mu - sic free, We will set their mu - sic free, 
Si-lent-ly and slow - ly; Rise, oh, bless- ed day-spring, rise, Rise, oh, bless-ed day-spring, rise 
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O’er the earth to wan 2 ow Mor Les Night is wan- ing, 
Pure andfresh and ho + - = ly hse Night is wan-ing, 








® This cantatina tay be sung in publi> without fee or license. 
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Night is wan-ing, Break, break ! Night is wan-ing, 
Night is wan-ing, Pales star ! Night is wan-ing, 
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break, oh, day, Bright and clear and ten - der; Chase the mist and gloom a - way, Chase the mist and 
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gloom a - way With thy ro-sy  splen - - dour, 
faint and far, Dawn-eth Christmas morn - -_ ing. 
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vall mollte. sie GOPEANS (Joy). 8. Con anima. 
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2nd er (Love). 
Andantino piacevole. 
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We have bless’d our bells : in their air - y flight, Peace and Love shall with J Joy u - - 
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We have bless’d our bells : in their air - y flight, Peace and Love shall with 
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Ring, hap - py beils! up the heights ce - les - tial, ring! To 
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Ring, hap-py bells! till all care and strife shall cease— 
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hea-ven's gold-en gates, on the morn - ) ing’s wing ; Ring, hap-py bells! till all care and strife shall cease— 
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Love and Joy and Peace! Ring, hap-py bells! and up - on the earth down-pour 








Ring songs of Love and Joy and Peace! 
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Rain of sil-ver notes, as ye mount and float and soar! Ring to and fro in space a- bove! 
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Weave far and wide webs of Peace and Joy and Love! 
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young man had saved the child from drown- 
ing was no merit, since his untimely sweet- 
hearting had brought Wilfred into danger. __ 

With the wet boy mounted before him, Sir 
Everard galloped off to the Towers, to have 
him stripped, put to bed, and possetted to 

revent a fatal chill, little heeding the sullen 
ooks and lowering brows of the pair he had 
left behind smarting under his wrathful whip 
and words. He saw not the clenched hand 
shaken vindictively behind him as he rode 
away with his beloved son and heir. He 
would have despised the signs of the peasant’s 
heated passion if he had seen it. 

It was almost dusk before Martha crept in 
at the side-door, and up the turret staircase, 
to meet the objurgations of Mrs. Betty, and 
the tearful questioning of Lady Evering, alike 
with silence or monosyllables. . 

The next morning Martha was missing. She 
had dismissed herself. But woe to the house 
of Evering! Baby Maud was missing also! 
In the dead of the night, when Mrs. Betty 
snored her loudest, a bundle was dropped 
from the projecting nursery window to a man 
underneath, a woman, with something huddled 
in her clock, stole down the winding stair. 
‘There was a black horse down the avenue that 
had been grey at noon. It had been wont to 
carry double, and ford streams. That night 
put its mettle to the test. Down the shallow 
stream it stepped for half a mile with never a 
stumble, then, at the Netherford, it left the 
water for the open moorland; and when the 
sun looked in on the rifled home next morning, 
pursuit was vain as it was vague. The watery 
pathway kept neither trail nor scent. 

Let us drop a veil over the mother’s agony, 
the father’s unavailing self-reproach, now that 
sorrow had superseded his ungovernable 
passion. Each heart knew its own bitterness. 

There was but one drop of comfort in the 
cup of gall. It was that Wilfred, their only 
son and heir, had not been spirited away. 
The blow was heavy, but it might have been 
heavier, both thought, if neither said. 

Thenceforth all their thought and care was 
centred in the boy; and affection merged into 
adoration. "Whatever nature had done, their 
loving fancy invested him with every excel- 
lence of mind and person; and the high- 
spirited heir bade fair to be spoilt with over- 
indulgence. 

Fortunately for him, when he was twelve 
years of age Sir Everard generously adopted 
the orphan children of his younger brother, 
Colonel Richard Evering. Their father, fight- 
ing for King George, had been laid low bya 
Highland claymore on the field of Preston- 
pans. The shock had killed their mother, 
who had barely time or strength to beseech 
her brother-in-law’s love for her Emest and 
Augusta. 

He carried them home with him at once, 
though the cold was sharp and keen, and 
snow lay thick on the trees and roadways, and 
night had fallen before they reached the 
Towers—so bad had been the roads for horses 
and carriage. 

Lady Anne had been prepared for their 
coming, and every window seemed ablaze with 
light and warmth to welcome them, Silent 
had been their approach over the snow, but 
Wilfred and the servants were upon the watch, 
and when the vehicle stopped, doors stood 
open, and ready hands were there to guide 
young feet up the high steps to the arcaded 
yall, where a fire blazed cheerily,-and Lady 
Anne herself took the orphans to her motherly 
embrace. 

Their mourning robes, their wistful, won- 
dering faces, were all that was needed to be- 
speak her loving sympathy and care for them. 
She kissed them both, but held the girl 
longest in her arms, and stifling a sigh for her 
own lost little one, said: 

“I will be a mother to you, dear one, and 
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love you for the sake of a darling taken from 
me. You will love me, Augusta, will you 
not?” And whilst thé nine years’ damsel 
shyly answered “Yes,” her own trembling 
fingers loosed the sombre hood and let down 
the jet black curls which had been the dead 
mother’s pride. 

“ They are neither of them true Everings,” 
whispered privileged Mrs. Betty in her lady’s 
ear, as she took charge of their outer wraps; 
« their heads and eyes are as black as mid- 
night.” 

‘What matter, if their hearts are of the 
Evering colour, Betty,” was the answer; but 
to herself she thought: “I am glad they are 
not of the Evering type; it is aye hot and 
hasty, and my heart would have ached to 
foster a girl resembling my own lost cherub.” 
Then aloud: ‘ Wilfred, my boy, come hither 
and salute your new sister; now lead her to 
the supper-room, whilst I follow with Ernest 
and your father,” 

What would Lady Anne not have given to 
know that, even as the travelling-coach stepped 
at the steps and the children of another were 
welcomed as their own, what would she not 
have given to know that the child so long 
lamented, her own lost Maud, had stood in 
the deep snow of the avenue holding the 
hand of a benighted countrywoman she called 
mother, cold and hungry, and had begged 
that woman to take her up those steps after 
the pretty quality children, and ask leave to sit 
by the warm fire ? ; 

‘Warm and bright was the oak - panelled 
supper-room, a great log fire sputtered and 
blazed upon the hearth, wax lights in silver 
candelabra lit up a lavish feast, and shone on 
massive plate, and glass almost as rare; and 
kindly voices pressed the sad and weary 
children of adoption to partake of this or that 
with hospitable care. 

Quite as warm and bright was the great 
kitchen, where a huge fire flared up the wide 
chimney, and found reflectors on the walls in 
burnished copper and polished pewter. 

But there, when a poor woman and a child 
craved food and shelter for the night, having 
lost their way in the snow, hospitality and 
suspicion were at variance, and loud was the 
altercation between the cook who “would” 
and Mrs, Betty who “‘ would not” give house- 
room to the wanderers. 

The echoes reached the supper-room in a 
whisper to ‘my lady.” “ Turn them out, and on 
anight like this! Nay, tell Mistress Betty that 
Joseph and Mary were poor travellers secking 
shelter when Christ was born, and Abraham 
‘entertained angels unawares.’ Let them be 
well cared for, I will myself see them on the 
morrow ere they depart. Take this cake and 
apple to the little one. How old did you say 
the girl was?” 

“About eight, my lady, I should think.” 

“ About eight! Ah, my poor Maud, so 
wouldst thou have been!” And a long- 
drawn sigh followed the undertoned ejacula- 
tion, as she addressed herself to set the 
orphans more at ease and make them. feel 
at home. 

Home! Had neither she nor Sir Everard 
any prescience that their own long-lost was 
“‘at home,’”’ and had narrowly escaped ex- 
pulsion? Was there nothing to warn them 
that the woman who had caused them so 
much woe, and who declined a seat in the 
bright chimney-nook, was puzzling the old 
domestics with tricks of speech and manner, 
as of something memory kept back? No one 
to repeat the gossip of the menials on the 
black heads of the new arrivals, or the slight- 
ing remark that they ‘looked less like true 
Everings than the beggar’s carrotty brat on 
the settle.” 

Surely that something prompting Lady 
Annc to visit her kitchen that Christmas Eve 
and say a word of cheer to the poor wanderers 


was an inspiration not to have been disregarded! 
When morning broke the woman was gone, 
but Mistress Betty stood aghast, for the 
“« beggar’s dirty brat’ was left behind to sob 
and cry in vain for its ‘‘ mammy.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Dire was the consternation in the kitchen 
and in the servants’ hall, Mrs. Betty’s 
‘Didn’t I say so? I knew no good would 
come of harbouring vagrants,’ had the ring of 
triumphant foreknowledge. 

The crying child, plump and comely enough, 
and clad in a coarse and homely but not ragged 
woollen frock, with a close cap or hood over 
her red crop, was badgered and baited with 
questions she was too troubled or too terrified 
or too unknowing to answer, save with her 
sobs and ‘‘ Dunno,” until the kindly cook took 
her from the midst of her tormentors, and set 
her in a corner with a steaming bowl of 
frumetry, as if a good breakfast was the best 
remedy for the child’s sorrow. 

What Sir Everard or my lady would say, 
and what would be done with the girl was 
openly discussed before her—even to Mrs. 
Betty’s proposal of the “ parish beadle” and 
the workhouse, and the butler’s suggestion of 
the “stocks”? and the ‘ whipping-post’”’ for 
the vagabond of a mother, if she could be 
found. 

But the finding was another matter. 

Though recent bereavements and mourning 
had made that a sober Christmas at The 
Towers, carol singers had come from Upper- 
ford and Netherford and Evering villages, and 
had been regaled with ale and currant-loaf 
before they went away with Sir Everard’s 
bounty in their pockets. 

So, whether the woman had slipped away 
with the carollers, or before the sleepy house- 
hold was astir, there had been too many foot- 
steps trampling down the snow in different 
directions to trace a solitary pair of feet. 

The astounding news that the woman shel- 
tered over-night had decamped, leaving her 
child behind, was carried with the chocolate 
into the breakfast-room, where the Colonel’s 
orphans were already on the best of terms 
with Wilfred and their aunt. 

“Desert her child? Incredible!” cried 
Lady Anne, whose heart still ached for the 
child she had lost. 

‘¢She’s a hard-hearted wretch, if it’s true,”’ 
cried Sir Everard, hotly. 

‘It is quite true, Sir Everard and my lady, 
and Mrs, Betty wishes to know if we are to 
send her packing after her artful mother, or to 
the new workhouse at Evering.”’ 

“Does Mrs. Betty want to be sent packing 
herself, that she suggests such a thing?” 
growled the baronet. ‘“ Nay,” added his lady, 
‘we should be more cruel than the woman 
to turn a little child adrift into the snow 
on the day when Christ was born—He who 
was so loving to little children. Let her 
be brought hither, James. The mother may 
only have left her for a little while, and return 
for her.” 

The three well-bred children at the luxurious 
breakfast-table listened and looked from one 
to another, and then at the strange child who 
came into the great room timidly clinging to 
the hand of her friend, the fat cook, a striking 
contrast to the three cousins in their velvet 
and satin sables. 

Her face had been hastily washed, but it 
was stained and swollen with weeping, brown 
with exposure to the weather, and fretted 
here and there with marks of small-pox. Her 
long skirts had been drabbled in mud and 
snow, and her toes were visible through far- 
worn boots. Gasping sobs choked her utter- 
ance, and the most kindly questioning could 
only elicit that her name was Matty; that her 


father was a soldier, and helped to shoe 
horses; that her mother sewed and washed; 
and that they were on their “way to see 
father,” and that her brothers and sister were 
all dead. 

Wilfred had crept behind his mother’s 
chair— 

‘**Do you think der father has been killed ?” 
he whispered. 

“H’sh!”? was the answer. 

Sir Everard looked at his lady: they were 
of like mind. 

“ Poor creature!”’ said Lady Anne, piti- 
fully, laying her hand for an instant on the 
capped head, ‘Take her into the kitchen, 
cook, and be kind to her. Perhaps her 
mother may claim her before to-morrow. If 
not, we must see what can be done for her.” 

“To-morrow's a long day, Anne,’ inter- 
jected Sir Everard. 

“Please, my lady,” said cook, “it would 
cost nothing to keep the littl: lass in a house 
like this, and I daresay I might make her 
useful as she grows bigger. I’ve quite taken 
to the poor thing.” 

“ And, oh, please aunt, do let her have a 
pair of my shoes; I’ve plenty,” cried 
Augusta, whose black eyes were brimming. 

At cook’s bidding little Matty dropped a 
shy courtesey to her ‘‘ betters,” cast a glance 
round at all the strange, fine things, and was 
carried off to the cook’s domain, to be alter- 
nately, as days went by, pitied and scolded, 
to run about on restless feet at everybody's 
bidding, with a cuff here or a shove there, to 
baste meat, pound sugar, chop suet, grind 
coffee, pick fruit, shell peas, scrub and rub, 
and earn her bed and her food and Miss 
Augusta’s cast-off clothes as hardly for her 
years as any menial on the premises. And 
so time sped. For the to-morrow that was Lo 
bring the absconding woman back was indeed 
a long one. 

Cook was the young child’s friend through 
all, and meant well. ‘Lasses as have to 
earn their own bread cannot learn too much 
or too soon,” was her creed, and truly Matty 
had not to endure half the hardships of the 
wee children then at work in coal mines, fields, 
and factories. 

Mrs. Betty discovered what a handy little 
body she was, and soon, under the pretext of 
teaching her to mend her own clothes, found 
employment for her needle in the old nursery, 
now playroom and schoolroom in one. Les- 
sons were read or gabbled over in her presence; 
her hearing was acute, and she picked up 
scraps of knowledge, but the books which 
held them were sealed to her. 

One day, when fingers and cars were alike 
alert, she suddenly dropped her work on her 
lap and exclaimed, with a heavy sigh, ‘‘Oh, 
I wish I could read!” 

“Cannot you, Matty? Suppose I teach 
your” 

“Oh! will you, Miss Augusta? I knowed 
my letters once, and could spell c-a-t. But 
perhaps Mrs. Betty will not let you.” 

“ VU ask my aunt.” 

Lady Evering stroked the glossy black head, 
and gave the permission with a commendation 
of Augusta’s right-feeling. And though Mrs. 
Betty grumbled audibly at the ‘quality demean- 
ing themselves,” and “ giving fine notions to 
a beggar’s bantling,” Lady Evering’s will was 
not to be gainsaid. 

Indeed, Lady Evering herself began to 
notice the aptitude and improvement of the 
poor waif Augusta was patronising so tho- 
roughly. And there were times, as years stole 
by, when she would lay her hands on Matty’s 
coppery crop, and wonder, with a wistful ex- 
pression in her own grey cyes, what had be- 
come of her baby Maud—whether she had 
fallen among friends ot enemies, whether she 
was living or dead! 

Butshe never questioned the low parentage of 
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the girl whose face was so wofully pitted, whose 
hands were coarse and stubbly with rough 
work, whose hair had been left to grow at its 
own wild wili. 

Matty bad been lifted out of the kitchen to 
wait entirely on Miss Augusta for some time 
before any change in her external appearance 
claimed attention. Association and example 
may work surely, but it is slowly. It was a 
very long while before Mrs. Betty converted 
her vaticinations into self-laudation on her 
own discernment in making a seamstress of 
the maid, and so providing for Miss Augusta 
so fitly. 

At the first, Wilfred and Ernest, boy-like, 
had plagued Augusta for ‘setting up a dame 
school,’’ prophesied that she would ‘soon 
tire and give up her teaching in disgust ;”’ but 
the sensitive girl took it so much to heart, and 
spoke so seriously to her elder brother on 
the duty an officer’s orphans who had good 
friends owed to the poor soldier’s orphan who 
had no friends, that the two turned away dis- 
comfted by the rebuke of a girl whose years, 
too, were less than their own, and were after- 
wards more ready to help than to annoy. 

I have said elsewhere that the coming of 
his cousins was a fortunate thing for Wilfred. 
An only son, the heir to an ancient baro- 
netcy, and to a more ancient estate, he was 
in danger of spoiling on all sides. Not merely 
the labourers and tenants and their children 
paid court and homage to him, but the very 
Vicar of Evering, who taught him Latin‘and 
Greck, was deferential in his teaching ; and he 
came too seldom into contact with others of 
his own rank to learn his proper level. 

The advent of Ernest and Augusta altered 
all this. If orphans, they were not moneyless 
or dependent, save for care and kindliness, and 
that they repaid with affection and reverence. 
But the Colonel’s son felt himself quite the 
equal of his cousin, the Baronet’s son, and 
would neither flatter nor knuckle-under to 
him. They had one or two battles-royal for 
supremacy, but Sir Everard only laughed, and 
said, ‘Let the best man win. I’m a true- 
born Briton, and like fair play.” 

But whenever there was a quarrel or con- 
tention, Augusta came between them tearfully 
to heal the breach, an exponent of the peace- 
ful Christianity she derived from her good 
aunt. 

What her gentle influence was to the youths 
neither of them knew for many a long year, 
though they grew together as twin brothers— 
had the same tutor, the same country sports 
and exercises; learned to swim, and shoot, 
and ride together, and, with Sir Everard or 
without, were to be seen on their well-matched 
horses, scampering over the country, to pay 
their respects to their neighbours, the Whin- 
cotes or the Dacres, where were fair maids 
and young heirs to greet them. 

Coming home on one of these occasions 
over the moor and by the Netherford in a 
smart shower, they sought to shelter them- 
selves and their horsss in a deserted hut 
adjoining the for. 

‘Yo their surprise a glowing light streamed 
forth across the track, there was the clank of a 
himmer upon an anvil, and a strange smith 
was busily at work on a shoe for the miller’s 
mare. By whom, or when the ownerless hut 
had been converted to a smithy they knew 
not, or how the man expected to obtain cus- 
tom in that unfrequented spot—a nook of land 
on the extreme verge of the chase. Dut 
there the smith was, hard at work, aad some 
one had found him out. 

The miller’s man touched his hat deferen- 
tially to the young heir and _ his cousin, and 
hoped Sir Everard and his lady were well; 
and then the smith, who had merely nodded 
a permit jor their entrance, eyed them both 
searchingly. Inanother minute the unfinished 
horse-shoe he held in the grip of his long 
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pincers was again thrust into the furnace, he 
gave a pull or two to his rude bellows, then 
transferred the incandescent iron to the anvil, 
to be turned and twisted and beaten into 
shape, amid a fiery shower of sparks. 

‘This is a lonely spot for a calling like 
yours, smith,” said Willred at length. 

‘It suits me and it suits my wile,” answered 
the man, “Lhe light of my forge and the 
ring of my hammer have brought me work. 
A good farrier was wanted hereabouts.” 

‘* Does Sir Everard Evering know you are 
here ?”” 

“Dunnot know. We found this place 
tumblin’ down fer want of an owner, an’ me 
and my wife built it up with our own hands, as 
you see. And here we mean to stay, tll 
somebody shows a better right to it.” 

“Well,” said Wilfred, with a laugh, ‘the 
cottage was given in freehold to a worthy 
retainer by my grandfather, for good service ; 
but if you hold the place till old Nat Grove’s 
vagabond grandson comes to claim it, you are 
likely to have a long lease.” 

“«So folk tell me,’’ came like a hiss from 
between set teeth, lost in the hissing and 
fizzing of the heated shoe the man plunged 
into a pail of water to cool and harden. 

There was an ugly scar across the man’s 
face. ‘You seem to have }. en in the wars, 
smith,” put in Ernest, to whom it spoke of 
battles. 

“ Aye, aye, young sir, I was left for dead 
on the field of Falkirk, and there I might be 
now but formy wife, who dragged me to light, 
and bound up my wounds, for doctors were 
scarce. I’ve nought to thank soldieiing for 
but my trade. They made a farrier of me.” 

A woman’s face had been peering round 
the half-open door of a living room beyond 

the smithy, but she did not come forward, and 
the young men rode off without seeing her. 

At Wilfred’s request the smith had exa- 
mined their horses’ hoofs before they rode 
away, and clenched a loosening nail, but he 
refused the coin tendered in payment, saying 
“he would do more than that for Colonel 
Evering’s son.” 

No doubt he was a skilful and experienced 
farrier, and even in that lonely nook had no 
dearth of employment even from The Towers. 
His wife, too, obtained a sort of repute for 
treating cuts and bruises and other ailments, 
with herbs of her own gathering. But al- 
though Wilfred and Lrnest Tevering called at 
Netherford smithy three or four tines belore 
they went to college, they learned little more 
about the smith, and his wife they never 
beheld. 

At this time Wilfred was about nineteen 
and Ernest twenty—two well-grown young 
men, whose comings and goings with their 
friends, their dogs and puns, kept Ine at The 
Towers from stagnation. 

The pair were sent to Cambridge, as Sir 
Everard said, to make men of them, aid not 
milksops; they had been too long within 
sound of the harpsichord and spinning-wlicel. 

Augusta missed them dolefully. Lt was so 
much pleasanter to ride to church on her 
pony between her brother and cousin than on 
a pillion behind Sam, or in the jolting family 
coach with her aunt and uncle; and the posics 
the gardener brought her were not hall so 
sweet or beautiful as those that Waltred 
gathered, 

She played over his favourite aire, sung ba 
favourite songs, petted a poodle te had reared 
for lint, wrote long Jetters to divas anc hea 
brother with all the home news, kept theu 
short and hurried serawls amony rose-Ieaves 
and lavender in a little ivory box that had 
been a peace-oflering from Wilfred on 
some occasion, and she never wearied of 
listening to and sharing her aunt's appre- 
hensions respecting their health and their 
doings. Indeed, the absentees were so much 
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kept in mind by the neckcloths she embroi- 
dered to send them, or the lace-ruffles she 
made, or by the pranks of her poodle, that 
there was a frequent oulpouring into the ears 
of Matty, for whose fingers she had found 
jike employment, and who attended — her 
whithersoever she went, whether into the 
chase or the pleasaunce, when Lady Anne her- 
self remained indoors. 

Wilfred’s majority was at hand when the 
cousins left college, not loaded with academic 
honours, but not “piucked,” and not burdened 
with debt or the disgrace of riotous living. 
‘They knew there would 
have been a wail from 
pure hearts at Evering 
‘fowers hadeither go. e 
astray, and the men - 
ries, kept alive by 
mutual contact, served 
as a safeguard. But 
whatever of learning 
or wisdom they 
brought home inside 
their heads, they 
brought so much pow- 
der and pomatum out- 
side that there was no 
telling the black head 
from the auburn, and 
the long curls were 
lost in the fashionable 
tie behind. Then their 
short, full - skirted, 
bright-coloured coats 
were of the newest 
mode ; their hats were 
laced and cocked most 
becomingly; and their 
painted — snuff - boxes 
were works of art. 

Sir Everard declared 
there were no finer 
young men in the 
country, and that never 
a girl with an eye in 
her head could keep 
her heart when they 
went wooing—a senti- 
ment echoe1 by Lady 
Anne, with maternal 
pride; by Augusta, 
with something akin 
toa blush and a sigh ; 
and by the handmaid 
who overheard, with 
a secret flood of tears, 
in the deserted school- 
room Mrs. Betty had 
virtually resigned on 
account of the many 
stairs. 

Matty had a warm 
and a susceptible heart, 
was, devoted to Au- 
gusta and Lady Ever- 
ing, and her gratitude 
to them was un- 
bounded. They had 
raised her from the 
very dust, but in doing 
so had given her tastes 
and aspirations above 
the tribe of servants; who enviously re- 
membered so well how she came _ there. 
And they had brought ker into daily if 
humble conjunction with two spirited youths, 
whose graces and fine qualities she could as 
1eadily discern as the young lady who sang 
their praises in her listening ear. If Augusta 
saw in Wilfred the representative of manly 
perfection, she had invested Emest Evering 
with all the virtues and charms of his lovely 
and excellent sister. 

Sir Everard’s speech, and an after allusion 
to Lady Mary Whincotes and the Hon. 
Barbara Dacre as beauties and heiresses, only 
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waiting to be wooed by his handsome son and 
nephew, had been a direful awakening to 
her. 

‘What am I,” she passionately asked her- 
self, that I should dare to lift my eyes to 
Colonel Evering’s son? How could his 
sister’s handmaid dare to hope that he would 
stoop to her when the Honourable Barbara 
Dacre is to be had for the seeking? Yet he 
has been always so kind, so kind! Oh! 
better I had been left a drudge in the kitchen ; 
I should then have had no crazy longings 
beyond its sphere. I must cover them up 





THE EMPTY SADDLE. 


and trample them down, lest my feelings grow 
too strong and hold me from my duty.” 

And so she sobbed and strove against her- 
self, and then she prayed for strength to over- 
come and do her duty to those she served. 

She was still sobbing when Augusta, whom 
her uncle’s remark had also discomposed, 
came to the remote room for solitary medita- 
tion, with the shade of a new grief in her 
soft black eyes. 

‘“ Why, Matty! In tears! What can be the 
matter with you?” There was a slight em- 
phasis on the pronoun. 

‘Nothing, nothing, Miss Augusta,’’ she 


said with a choking in the throat; “I have 
been silly and foolish, that is all. Never mind 
me, I am all right now.” 

“No, you are not,” said Augusta decisively. 
‘I insist on knowing what has made you su 
unhappy.’’ And she sighed as if all was not 
well with her. 

Matty’s trouble was not to be told. All 
she admitted was that the home-coming and 
welcoming of the young squire and Mr. Ernest 
had ‘set her thinking that she had no home 
and belonged to nobody,” 

Here Wilfred came upon the scene, in 
search of Augusta, 
intent on assuring her 
that Lady Mary Whin- 
cotes had no charms 
for him. 

She tured towards 
him an appealing face, 
to tell him of Matty’s 


grief, 

“IT am_ very sorry 
for her. It is so sad 
fp=——"" 


“T think my mother 
would be sorry to hear 
it, considering the 
home Matty has had 
here,” was Wilfred’s 
brusgue interruption— 
too little pleased to 
find his projected con- 
fession deferred to 
listen to Matty’s dis- 
claimers of ingratitude. 

Matty darted from 
the room only to en- 
counter Ernest in the 
corridor. Moved by 
her tear-stained face, 
he would have caught 
her hands to seek an 
explanation; but with 
the one repelling word 
“Don't” wrung from 
her, she shrank past 
him to the staircase 
in the tower, and was 
gone. 

His wondering in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What is wrong 
with Matty?” called 
forth from Wilfred the 
curt reply, ‘‘Oh, fret- 
ting because she be- 
longs to nobody and 
has no home.” 

But Ernest took it 
differently. It struck 
a chord in his breast 
that had vibrated be- 
fore and not been 
readily stilled. 

He and Augusta had 
never been allowed to 
feel the want of a home 
or friends, but from his 
boyhood he had sym- 
pathised with the 
worse than motherless 
waif who had been so 
grateful for every 
crumb of kindness. He had gone to college, 
conscious of a warmer feeling than friendliness 
for his sister’s handmaid, and honestly glad 
to be removed beyond the spell of her brown 
eyes. He had not escaped their influence. 
At times he caught the same light, the same 
expression in Wilfred’s, and there was a turn 
of his head, a note in his voice, to recall her. 

“Pooh! pooh!’ said he to himself, 
“memory is playing me tricks. This will 
never do. I must shake it off. An Evering 
cannot mate with a nameless waiting-maid.” 
And to shake it off he would turn to his 
books, or take a brisk walk in the quadrangle. 


A flying figure, a tearful face, a single word 
of imploring avoidance, a reminder of the girl’s 
acute sense of homeliness, and the wise 
resolutions of two years were gone like the 
bloom of spring. 

What was there in Matty’s purple gown, 
first seen upon Augusta, or in the sheen of 
coppery tresses falling from under her loosened 
cap, that should have sent him down to the 
long picture-gallery, to scan the well-known 
family portraits with so much care ? 

And whence came the quick revulsion, when 
an hour later Matty herself came down in 
breathless haste from the old observatory, to 
tell her young lady she was certain she had 
‘‘seen her mother beyond the trees, gathering 
plants near the Heron’s pool? Or, if not her 
mother, some one very like her in dress and 
figure.” 

“Your excited fancy has played you false, 
Matty,” she was told; and when nothing 
more was seen or heard of the woman, she 
was forced to assent. 

The great day of festivity arrived, and with 
it guests of all degrees. There were bonfires 
in the chase, sheep and oxen roasted whole, 
barrels of ale on the spigot, and the bells of 
Evering Church rang like mad to proclaim the 
heir’s majority. 

Indoors there was feasting and dancing, a 
blaze of fires and wax-lights, for the year was 
on tie wane, and Sir Everard was everywhere, 
beaming and rejoicing. Lady Whincotes was 
there with her daughter and her son, and of 
the Dacres a whole posse, and it was easy to 
see the mutual understanding between the 
elders. Lord Whiucotes was assiduous to 
Augusta, hovered about her in the pleasaunce 
and on the lawn, sat next her at table, led her 
forth as his graceful partner in a minuet, and 
kept beside her when she took her place at 
the harpsichord, But in spite of Sir Everard’s 
manceuvring, Wilfred would not devote himself 
exclusively to Lady Mary, nor Ernest to the 
Honourable Barbara Dacre. 

And when the two family coaches lumbered 
off at an early hour down the avenue, preceded 
by running footmen with lighted flambeaux, 
his patience had pretty well reached its limit. 
Offence had been given where he had designed 
all courtesy and something more. 

He found the two offenders ill-disposed to 
brook his angry dictation. Wilfred had been 
stung to jealousy by Lord Whincotes’ atten- 
tions to Augusta; and the pride of the Ever- 
ings was bubbling in Ernest’s breast, for a 
mere waiting-maid had on principle, as a duty 
to him and his family, refused his hand. 

Though his anger was chiefly directed 
against Wilfred, he assailed them both for 
‘flinging away their chances,” and insisted on 
his son and his nephew alike paying court to 
the young ladies he had chosen for them. 
Words were running high when Ernest sug- 
gested they had “ better discuss the subject in 
the morning when all were cooler,” and bowed 
himself from his irate uncle’s presence. 

Ernest might be cooler in the morning, but 
certainly neither Sir Everard nor Wilfred was. 
The father angrily insisted on his son’s 
immediate proposal to Lady Mary before the 
breach widened, and Wilfred as hotly declared 
he would take a wife at no man’s bidding, he 
had inade his choice and would abide by it. 
i he never declared on whom his choice had 

allen, 

Sir Everard was furious. None the less 
when Ernest said he was in no haste to marry. 


AN ANGEL UNAWARES, 


The sword was preferable to Miss Barbara 
Dacre, and he meant to join his father’s 
regiment. 

The upshot was that Sir Everard, boiling over 
with wrath, ordered both young men at once 
to quit The Towers, and they took him at his 
word—setting off for London with their horses 
and saddle-bags, but not even a groom in 
attendance. 

There were red eyes and sad hearts at 
Evering Towers when they were gone, and the 
days passed drearily. 

For a week Sir Everard’s chafing passion 
kept them allin fear, but then the fire died 
out for lack of fuel, and the two sorrowful 
faces on the hearth were a reproach to him. 
It was small consolation that Lord Whincotes 
rode up the avenue “to pay his respects to 
the ladies,” seeing that Augusta received his 
lordship so frigidly. 

Lady Anne had but a troublous time of it, 
for apart from the temper of her spouse, 
Ernest had dropped a hint of Matty’s likeness 
to the family portraits, and the blythe Augusta 
appeared restless and unhappy. 

Gout laid its claws upon Sir Everard’s feet 
as a climax to his fit of rage; but not lightly 
as of yore. Between the paroxysms he ex- 
pressed his regret that he had been so hasty, 
and wished he could “ forgive his boys before 
he died.” 

Lady Anne had already despatched a trusty 
messenger to the post-town, with an urgent 
letter of recall, and there was anxious waiting, 
for no answer came, 

But roads were bad and heavy with snow, 
bridges were scarce in the land; posts were 
uncertain, travelling insecure. 

Sir Everard had been laid on a huge couch 
in the great withdrawing-room. Lady Anne, 
Augusta, Mrs. Betty, and Mutty were all 
there to wait upon him, and soothe his 
irritation, and someway his eyes followed the 
latter in curious perplexity. 

All at once Augusta uttered a cry, and 
rushed to the window opening on to the leads 
or balcony, followed by the rest. 

The neigh of a horse had drawn them forth. 

Alas! For what ? 

There sat Ernest on his dappled grey mare, 
with his head drooping, and he led by the 
rein the good black horse of Wilfred, its saddle 
empty. 

Augusta sbrieked and fainted in old Betty’s 
arms ; Lady Anne stood mute as if paralysed ; 
whilst Matty clung to her and -begged her not 
to look so stonily. 

Struck with a sudden fear, the gouty man 
rose to his feet and tottered after them, and 
then he fell. 

There was a clang of bells, a running of 
feet, servants flocking in, and Emest in their 
midst. 

Sir Everard was lifted back to his couch, 
Lady Anne bent over him in silent anguish ; 
Auyusta was still in a swoon, and Matty 
looked from one to another as if she knew 
not which to comfort first. Yet Ernest had 
spoken never a word—the empty saddle had 
told all. 

All, and yet not all. To reach home quickest, 
they had taken the near cut by the upper ford ; 
it was swollen and turbulent with melted 
snow. Ernest had counselled a detour, to 


cross by the Evering Bridge; but Wilfred was 
impatient, urged his horse forward, its foot 
slipped, and in another moment the rider was 
in the swirling stream, the horse plunging to 
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regain its own foothold and the bank. Ernest’s 
own mare had refused the ford, and he had 
seen his cousin swept out of reach and 
struggling in vain to save himself, without 
a chance to lend a helping hand. 

It was a story told in broken gasps, with 
bitter pain. He needed not the keener thrust 
of the bereaved father: ‘ There are always 
chances for a brave man. Did you remember 
you were the next heir when you left my son 
to drown?” 

Emest started to his feet. He pointed to 
his sister. ‘Take care of her; the blow falls 
heaviest there. You see me not again till I 
bring Wilfred back, or you retract your 
words!” 

Mounted on a fresh horse, and with every 
nerve at extreme tension, he spurred across 
the snow, heedless of drifts, overleaping bar- 
riers, straight as a bee flies home, to the 
Nether ford, for there lay his only hope—a 
forlorn one, He reached its flooded bank only 
to ask, ‘What chance had the stoutest 
swimmer in such a torrent ?” 

He turned, heart-sick, to the smithy. There 
was no glow from the forge; the smithy door 
was closed. The smith, all wet and muddy, 
opened to him. 

Oh, sir,” said he, “ thank God, the young 
master is safe! My wife has brought him 
round, but he is sorely cut and bruised. You 
shall see him soon, sir; she is tending him.” 

“ Thank God, indeed!” ejaculated Ernest, 


flinging himself, dazed, from the saddle. “It 
is a miracle!” 
“Aye, aye, sir, and no mistake! He has 


had a narrow escape. I’m thankful I was 
there in the nick of time to save him, or there 
would ha’ bin a louder wail at Evering Towers 
than there was o’er the little lass as they lost. 
You see, sir, as these floods bring down lots of 
wood as I can burn, I was on the look-out, with 
hook and tongs ready. It’s a blessing I was, for I 
hauled in a senseless log I never reckoned on. 
He was a rare sight heavier to lift than when 
I fished him out 0’ th’ Upperfo——” 

The man checked himself. Emest started. 
“You are Nat Grove!” cried he, with prompt 
decision, “and who is your wife?” 

He strode into the inner room before the 
other could reply or check him, and there, 
bending over the pale, exhausted Wilfred on a 
low, clean pallet bed, was the very counterpart 
of the woman Matty had described—the 
woman who had left her at The Towers ten 
years before. 

His heart beat quick. 
hurriedly— 

“ An’ what if I be Nat Grove? An’ what 
if we did steal Miss Maud? We did not 
starve her nor beat her; an’ Sir Everard hail 
beat us both like hounds while the lad I had 
saved was dripping wet before him. An’ 
Martha took the lass back, and they moupht 
ha’ known their own. An’ now I've saved 
Master Wilfred’s life a second time I think me 
an’ th’ baronet may cry quits.”’ 

When the Christmas bells again rang out 
over the snow their message of peace, for- 
giveness, charity, and goodwill to men, there 
were thankful hearts at Evyering Towers. 
Anger and pride were Jaid in the dust; the 
baronet and the farrier had shaken bands and 
honestly asked forgiveness of each other. 
There was a double wedding spoken of, and 
Mrs. Betty admitted to the cook that her 
charitable lady had indecd entertained “An 

Angel Unawares.”’ 


The man was saying 
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MEI-LING; OR, A DAUGHTER OF CHINA. 


T was past mid- 
night, and the 
brilliant light of 
an autumnal 
moon streamed 
down in splen- 
dour over the 
queer curled 
eaves and blank 
white walls of a 
city in Central China. 

The massive, iron- 
bound gates had 
been closed since sunset 
and secured with the 
governor’s seal. 

One might pass up and down 
the streets even in the busiest 

quarter and see no light or 
sign oi life at all, and hear no sound but 
the occasional monotonous roll of the watch- 
drum. 

Leaving the streets, which in a few hours 
will be crowded with buyers and sellers, let us 
turn to the more retired part of the city, where 
the residences of the wealthier members of the 
community are found, 

Passing through the heavy, folding outer 
door of one of these dwellings, we find our- 
selves in the courtyard of a mansion, which, 
like most Chinese houses, is of one storey 
only. Lt extends, however, to a considerable 
distance in the rear, and between each suc- 
cessive range of buildings is a small court- 
yard, beautifully decorated with rock-work of 
fantastic shapes, among which curious dwarf 
plants and evergreen shrubs are growing. 

Here is a tiny pool where lotus flowers are 
blooming, and there a tank filled with goldfish. 

Around each courtyard, raised slightly on 
verinilion-painted stands, are porcelain jars, 
filled with flowering shrubs. Fragrant orange- 
blossoms scent the air, stately oleanders 
delight the eye, while the brilliant blossoms 
of the dwarf pomegranate shine out from be- 
tween its dark glossy foliage like flames of 
fire. 

The guest hall, or principal apartment of 
the house, is furnished with a magnificent 
dais, covered with crimson cloth, on either 
side claborately-carved chairs are ranged in 
pairs, while tea-stands of similar workman- 
ship are placed between them. Panels of the 
walls and ceilings are painted with immense 
figures of birds and beusts, while scrolls are 
suspended in pairs, inscribed with some choice 
axiom of the Flowery Land. Passing through 
several suites of rooms, we reich the apart- 
ments devoted to the female members of the 
family, situated at the extreme limit of the 
Jong range of buildings. 

Here, enzaiged in earnest conversation, we 
finda group of women sitting. ‘There is the 
widowed mother of the master of the house, 
the wives of his two younger brothets, and an 
old confidential attendant, 

These persons appear at first sight to be the 
only occupants of the apartment, until the 
flickering light cast by the primitive lamp—a 
bit of wick Hoating ina saucer of oil—reve ils, 
lying in a canopied recess, the wife of the 
master of the house, and her little new-born 
daughter. 

Vhe small, black head resis cosily upon the 
mother's arm, which holds it in a closer em- 
brace as the droning talk of the little company 
of women faintly reaches her ears. 

‘“‘ Far better to get rid of it before the re- 
turn of the master, and then little need be said 
about this misfortune,’ remarks one. ‘Of 
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course he will never allow the family wealth to 
be squandered away in bringing up and por- 
tioning a girl!’ continues another. ‘ You 
remember how quickly he decided the matter 
last time; it is absurd to imagine he will ever 
consent to our sister keeping the child.” 

“Absurd!” exclaimed the grandmother, 
‘‘it is worse than that ; how can we expect to 
obtain riches and honour, and enjoy the 
favour of the gods, if we begin to rear girls ?”” 

Then, turning to the old nurse, with a deci- 
sive gesture, she said, pointing to the recess, 
“Do not heed her, Po-po, take the child 
away while she is sleeping, and let us hear no 
more about it. Come,’’ she remarked to the 
rest of the company, with a look of relief, 
‘‘already we have wearied ourselves overmuch 
with this foolish affair; let us retire to rest.’ 
And in obedience to the command of the 
stately dame, whose will was law in the house- 
hold, the little company dispersed, and the 
nurse was left alone with her charge. 

But when she approached her young mis- 
tress to take away the unwelcome little 
stranger, she found it clasped too closely in 
the mother’s protecting arms for her to re- 
move it quietly. She was not without a certain 
affection for her young mistress, and, more- 
over, felt more inclined to rest than encounter 
the storm of tears and entreaties which she 
foresaw would inevitably oppose any attempt 
on her part to carry out the old Jady’s com- 
mand. So she took up her pipe, and sipping 
her favourite beverage from the saucerless tea- 
cup, dozed at intervals till the morning light 
shone in through the paper windows, remind- 
ing her of the distasteful task which lay be- 
fore her. 

‘* Po-po,’’ murmured a weak voice from the 
curtained alcove. ‘ Po-po, I want you to be 
my friend to-day. Baby is as dear to me as if 
the gods had deigned to grant aboy. Let me 
keep her till the master returns; perhaps his 
heart may relent, who knows! and he will let 
her live after all. Three of my richest em- 
broidered robes shall be yours, if only you will 
help me to keep my little one. Surely you 
who came with me from my father’s house 
will not refuse to grant my request!” 

The nurse was perplexed and annoyed at 
the ridiculous whim which had taken posses- 
sion of her young mistress, whom she was not 
unwilling to please if she could do it without 
offending the lady of the house. 

Fortune, however, seemed now inclined to 
favour the loving mother; for, by the time the 
rest of the family were astir, it was discovered 
that the ancient Jady was seriously ill. Taonist 
priests soon thronged the house, and endea- 
voured, by various incantations, to frighten 
away the spirits who were supposed to be 
causiny the sickness, and amid the universal 
excitement the arrival of the little unwelcome 
stranger was almost forgotten. 

The tiny, dark-haired baby grew every day 
dearer to the poor mother, who tended it with 
unwearying care, feeling how frail was her 
hold upon it, and dreading more and more, as 
the time approached, the return of her hus- 
band. 

Strange to say, when he at last arrived, he 
showed no vexation at the sight of his little 
daughter, but had a wonderful story to relate 
of how a blind fortune-teller had revealed that 
a daughter should be born to him, but that if 
he bore the affliction with resignation, he 
should be rewarded with the Chinese acme of 
happiness—five sons insuccession—who should 
attain to wealth and honour. So the mother's 
anxious heart was set at rest at last, the little 


girl received the name of Mei-ling, and her 
smal] head was shaved, with the usual cere- 
monies, on the day that she completed her first 
month. 

The child grew, as the lilies of the field 
grow, passing from infancy into childhood, 
little noticed or cared for by anyone but her 
mother, As time passed on she was often 
seen playing in the garden alleys, till at last a 
day came which seemed to Mei-ling in dreary 
after years to have cast its shadows far on 
into her future, clouding life’s sky with pain 
and tears. She had always a vivid recollec- 
tion of that morning. She remembered how 
she had frightened the wandering stork from 
the tubs of peonies, and lightly stepped into 
the little boat beneath the willows, to watch 
the old gardener as he trimmed the lotus 
plants, whose broad leaves almost covered the 
pond. She was called back suddenly into the 
house, and the old nurse, lifting up some 
strong cotton bandages from an ebony stand, 
had wound them firmly round her small, 
shapely feet, crushing them as with bands of 
iron. She was only six years old, and the 
pain she had to endure for many months 
seemed sometimes more than she could bear ; 
for the bandages were almost daily drawn 
closer and tighter. ‘Ihe women of her father’s 
household were constantly admiring the poor 
tortured little feet, and telling Mei-ling that 
as she grew older her ‘ golden lilies” would 
be the envy of all their acquaintances. But 
this was little comfort to her, and did not ease 
the pain at all, By slow degrees, and with 
infinite trouble, she used to contrive to reach 
the shade of the willows in the garden. There 
she attempted to while away the time by playing 
with the downy catkins which fell like snow upon 
the winding paths, in the early springtide; or 
listening to the cicadz singing their harsh 
songs upon the flower-stalks, or the gold- 
finches piping among the red bamboos, as 
summer days came on. And through the 
wealy nights she lay restless with fever, tossing 
upon the cool mats of her couch, wetting her 
hard bamboo pillow with quiet tears, and 
striving by many devices to numb the pain in 
her bandaged feet. 

In the meantime, Mei-ling’s mother had 
pean her father with the long-looked-for 

ittle son, and the family rejoicings had been 
celebrated on a magnificent scale. 

It was felt to be a cause for some slight 
anxiety that the baby’s mother lay dying, for 
it was feared the precious new-boin boy might 
possibly sufler through being so early deprived 
ofher care. Seeing that the mysterious last 
shadow was falling over her face, some of 
the attendants were ordered to remove their 
dying mistress from her bed and place her on 
a couch in the open courtyard of the building, 
lest the dwelling should be polluted by her 
passing spirit. 

It was decided that she had committed 
some terrible crime in a former existence 
which the gods were avenging by snatching 
her away in the hour of her triumph. 

Heedless of every warning, Mci-lung clung 
to her dying mother till the dak cyes which 
had often gazed tenderly upon her were closed 
for ever. 

Unceasing care was lavished upon the 
baby-boy, who had received the name of 

Tsai-san, and on his first birthday a great 
feast was spread, to which even the most 
distant relatives were invited. 

The festive board was loaded with every 
dainty known to the cuésive of China. 

The invited guests each brought a pair of 
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beautifully - embroidered shoes, which the 
etiquette of the Flowery Land prescribes as 
the correct gift for a little boy's first birth- 
day. 

Yet, amid all the rejoicings, little Tsai-san 
did not appear to thrive, and by the time he 
had reached the age of five he drooped so per- 
ceptibly that the whole family were filled with 
anxiety on his account. 

Almost every drug in the Chinese pharma- 
copeeia was procured for his benefit, but with- 
out success. 

At last his father decided to call in the aid 
ofa blind fortune-teller, for it was feared that 
the spirit of some deceased ancestor was vex- 
ing the child. It was determined at any cost 
to discover what the grievance of the departed 
might be, and then bribe it to refrain from 
molesting the boy. 

The fortune-teller came, and, after many 
mysterious manipulations and incantations, 
announced that Tsai-san was not troubled by 
the spirit of any departed ancestor, but that 
the presence of his sister in the house was 
prejudicial to the child. All the good in- 
fluences were passing 
in some mysterious 
fashion over the head 
of the precious boy, 
and resting upon that 
of his lightly-valued 
sister. The girl must 
be got rid of, and then 
Tsai-san would 
flourish like the green 
bamboos. 

This was the fiat of 
the old fortune-teller, 
and it was decided at | 
once to act upon his | 
advice. Not for a | 
single day must the 
health of Tsai-san be 
endangered for the 
sake of keeping in 
the family a useless 
girl. So negotiations 
were at once entered ~ 
into with an abbess’ 
known to Mei-ling’s 
father, who had 
charge of a convent 


situate about 150 
miles away. Very 
soon the morning 


dawned when Mei- 
ling had to say fare- 
well to her home for 
ever. She limped 
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ingly at her; and, attracted by the novelty of 


-her surroundings, the poor child almost forgot 


the dreary life that stretched before her. 

The old abbess received her sternly, feeling 
some trepidation lest she should bring further 
misfortune in her train. At the morning 
meal, Mei-ling met the other inmates of the 
convent. With dismay she saw that every 
head was shaved, and that a uniform of loose 
grey cotton was worn by all. The meal was 
of the plainest possible description, being 
composed of only vegetables and rice, for the 
nuns belonged to a strict order of vegetarians. 

Next morning her luxuriantly glossy hair 
was completely shaved from her head, and as 
the raven locks fell on the floor of beaten earth 
Mei-ling felt as if she could scarcely restrain 
herself from indulging in a flood of passionate 
weeping. But she had much self-control, and 
only a few large tears dropped upon the little 
silken garment, so soon to be exchanged 
for the coarse garb of the nuns. Mei-ling 
was soon initiated into the duties required 
from her ; she had to rise at daybreak, in order 
to be ready, when the wooden gong was 
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along the garden 
paths as rapidly as 
her golden lilies would allow her, down to 
the lotus pond, and along the willow walk. 
She plucked some sprays from the luxuriant 
climbing rose trees which sprung from the 
mossy bank, and crept over the tiny grot- 
toes that overlooked the fish-pond. But no 
human voice had a tender farewell for her. 
When, with fast-falling tears, she attempted to 
throw her arms around the little dearly-loved 
brother, whose dull eyes always brightened at 
her approach, she was driven away with blows 
and screams of terror, for everyone looked 
upon her as something uncanny, the source of 
evil and disaster to the household. 

The old gardener was deputed to take 
charge of Mei-ling, and accompany her on the 
boat journey down the broad yellow waters 
of the Yang-tse-kiang. 

On the fourth day they came in sight of 
their destination. 

Peeping out of the boat Mci-ling saw a 
venerable building standing on rising ground 
just outside the walls of a populous city. 

The sun rosecheerily, and as Mei-linglimped 
along the path from the river to the convent, 
the wild flowers seemed to gaze up encourag- 


sounded, to chant prayers before the immense 
gilt figure of Buddha, which sat in such stately 
calm within the gloomy temple adjoining the 
convent. Her help was also expected in the 
sweeping and dusting of the apartments, and 
she was required to learn to cook rice and 
wait upon the older nuns. To this kind of 
work she was unaccustomed, and seeing her at 
first hesitate a little before performing these 
tasks, the abbess ordered her to be severely 
beaten, informing her, at the same time, that 
beneath that roof all were equals, and the 
high-born must wait upon their elders, and 
perform menial duties like the rest. Poor 
Mei-ling felt how unjust was such treatment, 
and, with a sad little heart, went on day by 
day wearily fulfilling her tasks. The duty 
which was more repugnant to her than all the 
rest was that of accompanying some of the 
older nuns on their begging expeditions. They 
went from door to door in the city, asking 
alms, in order to defray various expenses 
connected with the convent. 

Atcertain seasons of the year, worshippers 
used to frequent the temple in considerable 
numbers. 





fxs years old, a patient tn the hospital of Canton, ! 
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These were happy times to Mci-ling ; she 
liked to look again at the women in their 
bright holiday costumes, and to hear the 
prattle of the little children, to whom she was 
always gentle, for the sake of the dearly- 
loved brother for whose benefit she had been 
banished for ever from her childhood’s home. 
She liked her task of supplying the people 
with cups of tea, and lighting their sticks of 
incense. The day after such occasions as 
these always seemed particularly gloomy to 
poor Mei-ling; and it was at such a time 
that, while wandering one day in the littl 
copse at the back of the convent, she lighted 
upon the abode ofa member of the communily 
of whom she had frequently heard. This was 
an ancient devotee, renowned for her sanctity 
and the great merit she had accumulated 
through many years of self-denial. As a 
crowning act of devotion she had submitted to 
being sealed or locked up ina small cell, for 
the space of three years. ‘Lhe door was fas- 
tened witha great variety of locks, which had 
been purchased by worshippers at prices rang- 
ing from 40 cents to 100 dollars. 

This added con- 
siderably to the in- 
come of the convent, 
and the sacred woman 
was expected to spend 
the years of her im- 
prisonment in praying 
for the long life and 
prosperity of the 
favoured possessors of 
these locks. 

Mei-ling peered 
curiously into the 
little opening through 


which the devotee’s 
food was usually 
passed, and saw a 


stranve- looking object. 
A face wrinkled and 
seamed, not so much 
by age as by a hard 
life of selt- abnega- 
tion; long, unkempt 
hair, which hung over 
her shoulders in wild 
disorder, and a figure 
bowed as if with age. 
;  Whenshe spoke it was 
' jn a harsh, cracked 

voice, like the sound 

of an instrument out of 


tune. 
“How dare you 
look into my = den, 
See: litthe nun?’’ she cx- 
claimed “Have 


you no fear of mer” 

“Why should I fear you, holy mother 7” 
replied Mei-ling, after a momentary start of 
surprise; ‘I have heard of your good deeds, 
and often wished I could do something for 
you.” 

But the sealed nun only frowned at the 
child, and ordered her back to her convent 
duties. Still, Mei-ling was accustomed to 
harsh rebuffs, and as the days passed on she 
often found her way to the old devotee's prison, 
and tried by little acts of thoughtful kindness 
to show her regard for one she considered so 
remarkably holy. 

At last the day came when, the thice years 
having expired, with much ceremony and 
repeating of incantations, the dvor of her cell 
was unlocked, and the nun set free. It was 
then found that this Iast act of devotion was 
likely to cost the sacred woman her life. She 
was placed ina chamber within the convent 
walls, and little Mei-ling’s longing desire that 
she might act as her nurse was ghalified. No 
once else cared for the post, since, although the 
old lady lived in the odour of sanctity, she did 
not consider that kindliness and gentle words 
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were the attributes of a saint, and she often 
returned Mei-ling’s unwearying attentions 
with harsh words and complaints. 

‘Theseason of the great heat had already been 
entered upon, and rumour said that far away on 
the coast terrible typhoons were doing their 
work of destruction. Soon the mighty stream 
of the Yeng-tse began to overflow its banks, 
till the mat sheds and cottages on the lower 
ground, outside the city wall, were all under 
water. Not long after, boats began to ply 
along the city thoroughfares, and the inhabi- 
tants by thousands left their homes, taking 
shelter in frail mat-erections set up upon the 
city wall. Many aged and weak people, or 
mothers with little children, preferred to seek 
a place of refuge within the convent. 

The nuns willingly opened their doors to 
the crowd of refugees, and were daily expect- 
ing the waters to abate, since they had 
already risen higker than in previous years of 
great floods, and had almost reached the 
threshold of the convent. 

But a day came, long to be remembered 
in the annals of that country-side, when a tre- 
mendous storm, born of the fierce typhoon 
that was ravaging the coast, broke over the 
city. It continued for many hours, blowing 
down houses, carrying away trees and bridges, 
and all that opposed its course. Within the 
temple the poor refugees were panic-stricken. 
Many a brave heart quailed; but little trem- 
bling Mei-ling forgot her own fears as she 
tried to comfort and quiet the wailing chil- 
dren, At last the short twilight darkened into 
night, and the little company tried to forget 
their sorrows in the land of dreams. When 
suddenly a cry arose, at first heard far-off and 
indistinctly, and presently quite near at hand. 
“ The tide is flowing up into the city—escape 
for your lives!” Everyone was astir imme- 
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diately, for the crash of falling walls and 
houses was heard on every hand. Mei-ling 
was very active in helping the mothers to 
fasten more securely to them the helpless 
little ones, and in assisting the aged and weak 
among the refugees. 

The nuns also tried to save their lives by 
flight, and Mei-ling was preparing to leave 
the walls which had sheltered her when 
banished from home and kindred. 

Suddenly a faint voice reached her ears. 
“My mother! Oh, my mother! they are 
leaving me to die alone; save, Buddha, 
save !” 

Then Mei-ling remembered the ancient bed- 
ridden devotee. She did not hesitate one 
moment, but groped her way in the darkness 
to the gloomy chamber where, by the faint 
glimmer of the failing lamp, she saw the old 
nun, an 9 age of intense terror upon her 
face. With the grasp of despair she seized 
the hem of the girl’s garment. 

Would you leave me, too?” she cried, 
and then, forgetting the sacred character she 
had for so long sustained, she broke out into 
such a torrent of abuse and curses as comes 
only to the lips of a Chinese virago in a 
passion. 

“Do not fear, I will certainly stay with you, 
holy mother!” cried Mei-ling. ‘I will not 
leave you to die alone.” 

“‘ Die!" cried the ancient nun, ‘ don’t tall 

of that ; someone is sure to come to my assist- 
ance; the nuns could not afford to lose me. 
Go into the courtyard and see if no one is yet 
in sight.” 
Mei-ling knew how hopeless was her errand, 
but at the old woman’s desire she waded 
through the temple to the courtyard. But 
there was no sign of life anywhere, and all 
was as silent as the grave, 


When the girl returned to her aged com- 
fees she found her quieter than befure. 

resently her mind seemed to wander, and 
she spoke in broken sentences of a life different 
from any within those convent walls. But 
ever and anon she repeated, like the refrain of 
some old song or chant, “ Mei-ling will stay ; 
Mei-ling will tread the yellow waters of death 
with me.” As for Mei-ling herself, she 
dreamed of many things, while the oncoming 
flood seemed at intervals to be wrenching the 
ancient ant-eaten pillars of the temple from 
their foundations. But she never moved from 
the old woman’s side, and at last all her 
musings settled on one restful thought. “TI 
have been of some use, after all,’”’ she whispered, 
‘since I can comfort one as holy as she.” 

Soon after this a great crash came; the 
building shook as if with an earthquake, and 
then the ruins of the famous convent were cast 
upon the waters, burying beneath them the 
ancient devotee and the youthful daughter of 
a noble house. 

Some days after, when the storm had 
abated and the sun shone out more brilliantly 
than before, dredgers were employed to re- 
cover from the ruins some of the temple 
valuables, Verylittle was found, and because 
the bodies of those known to have perished 
were not recovered it was believed that their 
restless spirits would haunt the spot for ever- 
more, luring others to a death by drowning. 
So a tower was built on the site of the temple, 
and through the weary midnight hours, from 
sunset till dawn, the bell was tolled, to frighten 
away the spirits and prevent further disaster. 
It always seemed to me, also, that a spirit 
hovered o’er the spot; not one of evil, but of 
simple, true-hearted faithfulness—a pure, white 
flower springing up from the midst of the 
swamp of heathenism and superstition. 





TWILIGHT 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


HERE in my London attic, all alone, 


I watch the tender lights grow dim and die; 


VISIONS. 


And the swift evening shades, long lov’d and known, 
Veiling the quiet sky. 


A voice floats upward from the street below, 
Singing some common ballad, clear and strong; 
And hopes, and loves, and dreams of long ago 


Come back with that old song. 


Behind me lie the years of toil and care, 
The tasks undone, the hours of weary pain ; 
My strength revives, I breathe a purer air, 


And feel my youth again. 


And lo! the firelight in the dear old room 
Shines on the faces I no more shall greet ; 
I see that quiet corner, half in gloom, 


Where two hearts fondly beat. 


And through the diamond panes a fading glow 
Falls on her flushing cheek and downcast eyes ; 
Oh, phantom joys, how fast ye come and go 


Beneath these vesper skies ! 


The visions pass, the voice has ceased to sing; 
My casement opens to the misty west, 
And a poor dove with soiled and weary wing 


Flies to my home for rest. 


And so, perchance, worn out with fevered days, 
And longing for the truth of our old past, 
Her heart may fly to me from distant ways, 


And find its peace at last. 
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““AND THROUGH THE DIAMOND PANES A FADING GLOW 
FALLS ON HER FLUSHING CHEEK AND DOWNCAST EYES.” 
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QUIET 


SNOWDRIFTS., 


CHRISTMAS 


DINNERS. 


By PHILLIS BROWNE, Author of “The Girl’s Own Cookery Book.” 


sp HE majority of people have a 

— high appreciation of the 
Christmas dinner; they 
look upon it as the great 
event of the day, and even 
of the season, and have an 
idea that even though eco- 
nomy “rules the roast ”’ all 
through the year, profusion and abundance 
should reign on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber. Other people dread the Christmas 
dinner; they regard it as an occasion upon 
which they will be called upon to eat 
with enthusiasm a large quantity of rich, 
indigestible food, certain to make them ill, 
and for which they have no liking. In days 
gone by, it may be, they, too, pronounced the 
Christmas dinner delightful in itself, and 
typical of a feast of hope and good-fellowship 
which made their hearts bound within them. 
But now, for them, illusions have disappeared 
and glamours have melted away. The Christ- 
mas dinner, as they regard it, means excess 
one day, headache, dyspepsia, self-reproach the 
next. “Why,” they ask, ‘should Christmas, 
more than other times, be celebrated by extra- 
ordinary eating and drinking? Is not this an 
unworthy mode of expressing reverential feel- 
ing?” 

e energetic girl-cooks listen to the re- 
marks of their cynical friends they have an 
uncomfortable suspicion that they have been 
rather foolish, and even a trifle vulgar, in 
thinking so much of a mere dinner, and they 
feel tempted to retire into private life, with a 
crust of bread and a little water, and give up 
trying to be good cooks for evermore, as if the 
work were unworthy of them, and as if, by 
undertaking it, they proved that they were 
lacking in intellectual power and refinement. 
If, at this stage of the proceedings, I might be 
allowed to ofler my advice, I would recommend 
them to do nothing of the kind. Cookery is 
not mean, eating and drinking are not unim- 
portant; they are imperative, for they are 
connected with the necessities and limitations 
of our poor human nature. It is quite worth 
while for a girl to take pains to be a good 
cook, because in no other direction is the skill 
she acquires more certain to be useful and 
valuable to others. 

In almost every woman’s experience there 
comes a time when she is glad if she is able to 
cook well, because the comfort or the health 
of those she loves depends upon it. Even if 
she never needs to practise her skill, she is 
sure to be better served by others if she herself 
understands what good cookery means and 
what it involves. Who but those who have 
known both, realise what a difference there is 
between food that is well and that which is 
badly prepared? Therefore I hope that girls 
will not be discouraged if their friends seem 
inclined to scorn their culinary efforts, 

Christmas Day dinners, birthday dinners, 
and extraordinary occasions of the kind, are 
opportunities for doing something special in 
the culinary line, and of marking the progress 
and skill of the cook, as it were. They are 
occasions Which seem to justify experiment, 
and therefore on this account, if on no other, 
they are not to be despised. Taking all this 
for granted, however, we have to confess that 
not everyone can dispose of the orthodox 
Christmas fare. Plum pudding and mince 
pies may be palatable, but they are not 
very digestible, and for certain persons they 
must be set on one side altogether. Some 
time ago I gave, what seemed to me, 
most exhaustive directions for preparing a 





Christmas dinner on the old lines, and to this 

aper I must refer any of my friends who wish 
to follow these lines. Now, however, I wish 
to give a little help, so far as I am able, to 
those who prefer a quiet dinner suitable for 
quiet folk, and one which is easy of digestion. 
ln doing this, I will try to suggest modest 
dishes, at the same time avoiding extravagance 
and expense. : 

Before doing this, however, I should like to 
say one or two words concerning girls who 
wish to become proficient in cooking. No- 
thing but practice will enable them to achieve 
success. A great American writer once said 
that “practice was nine-tenths,” and this is 
decidedly true of cookery. here are extra- 
ordinary facilities in these days for girls to 
learn cookery. Classes are established in 
every town, und very excellent cookery books 
are published. But it is not by reading books 
and attending lectures that one becomes a 
clever cook ; it is by persevering practice. ‘Lhe 
road to success leads through experiment and 
failure. 

I was very much interested the other day in 
hearing two intelligent, energetic girls talking 
of learning to cook. One said to the other, 
“ [ expect 1 shall be married before long, and 
I want to be a clever housekeeper, so l am 
going to a cookery school for a month or 
two.” ‘Are you, indeed?” replied her 
friend. ‘You will find that you will not 
learn much. I did the same thing a little 
while ago, and I came away not very much 
wiser than I went. In what are called the 
demonstration classes I watched clever cooks 
prepare most elegant and superior dishes 
which required money, trouble, and, most of 
all, a great deal of time. I shall never make 
those things. I know they would not turn 
out with me as they did with the clever cooks; 
besides, I cannot give the time to them. I 
do not want to give my life to cookery; I 
have something else to do.” 

“You should have gone through the 
practical part of cookery,” said the future 
matron. 

“SoIdid. I went through the whole per- 
formance. At the end, I knew how to make 
some very good sweets, which will be useful 
when we have a party. Also, I learnt to make 
very grand things, which we could not afford 
to buy, and a very few plain things, which I 
shall try to remember, and which will doubt- 
less be of use, though they formed a very 
small part of the whole. But my training did 
not help me to understand how to arrange 
everyday meals, or even to order or buy what 
was needed. I couid not tell which joints 
were best, and I certainly could not lay out 
the houselceping money to advantage. Iam 
still obliged to leave all that to mother. So 
that on the whole you see I learnt very little 
at the cookery school,” 

I am not at all disposed to say that this 
girl’s experience was exceptional, or to 
imagine that she had not made the most of 
her opportunities. Cookery schools are ex- 
cellent institutions, but after all they can only 
give the power of manipulation, they cannot 
supply experience. Even with regard to what 
is to be learnt there, I hope I shall not be 
thought conceited if I say that girls who will 
patiently and intelligently study and work 
through the papers which I have written, and 
which have appeared from time to time in 
THE GIXL’s OWN PAPER since its com- 
mencement (many of them being collected 
and printed separately in a small book called 
*« The Girl’s Own Cookery Book ’’), will know 


very nearly as much of cookery as they would 
if they attended the regular classes. When 
they read a recipe they could tell at once 
whether it was correct and could be worked 
out; and when a dish was set before 
them they would know if it was well 
cooked, and if it was wrong they would 
know where was the fault. This position is a 
very desirable one for a girl to attain to, and 
I should say that for girls who are not likely 
to be occupied entirely in the practical part of 
cookery it is quite sufficient. 

it would be a great help if, when a girl 
had arrived at this degree of proficiency 
in cookery, her mother would allow her 
to preside over the house for a few months, 
let her keep and be responsible for the house- 
keeping accounts, provide for the daily meals 
for the family, go to market and buy what was 
necessary, go every morning into the larder 
and see what was left from the previous day 
and decide what was to be done with the 
scraps and remnants, so as to make the most 
of everything, and prevent waste, at the same 
time giving hints gained fiom her own 
experience. ‘Lhe girl thus tained, would, as 
far as cookery and food were concerned, be 
able to. preside with honour and satisfaction 
over a home of her own, when the time 
came for her to do it. 

Now for my suggestions for a plain Christ- 
mas dinner. Perhaps it will be bestif 1 name 
a few dishes for choice, and give recipes for 
their preparation. 

_ Soups.—Clear soup, white soup, milk soup, 
rice soup, Condé soup. 

fisk.—Sole aud tomatoes, sole au gratin, 
sole 4 la Horly, herring and tomatoes, boiled 
cod and shrimp sauce. 

_ dMeats.—Boiled fowl with béchamel sauce, 
rolled loin of mutton, fillet of beef, ragout of 
rabbit, 

Sweets.—Cabinet pudding, Russian jelly, 
Norwegian jelly, rice mould with compote ol 
orange, plum pudding and mince pies if 
approved. 

Clear Soup.—Take two pounds of fleshy 
beef, the silverside or the buttock are both 
suitable, also two pounds of bones which have 
been broken up small and are free front 
marrow. Butter the inside of a saucepan, put 
in the meat and draw out its juices, and at the 
same time brown it for about ten minutes; 
turnit over once during thistime. Put the bones 
under the meat, and pour on three pints of 
cold water, and add a small tablespoonful of 
salt. Bring the liquor to the boil gently, and 
skim carefuily. Add a teacupful ot cold water 
and skim again. Do this three times. The 
clearness of the soup depends upon the scum 
being thoroughly removed at this stage of the 
proceedings. When no more scum will rise 
put in two carrots, a turnip, four bay leaves, 
two onions, one leek, a bunch of parsley, and {our 
cloves. Simmer for four hours aud strain 
through muslin. Mixed vegetables, boiled 
separately and cut into thin shreds or fancy 
shapes, may be stewed iu the soup. ‘This is 
an easier way of making clear soup than the 
orthodox mode of preparing the stock and 
then clarifying it with raw beef and white of 
egg. The meat of which it is made may be 
eaten cold. 

White Soup.— Boil three pints of the 
liquor in which rabbits or leg of mutton have 
been boiled, and be sure that it is free from 
fat. Boil separately till tender four ounces ol 
macaroni, which have been broken into inch 
lengths. Mix in a basin a tablespoonful of 
flour, a gill of cream, and the yolks of three 
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eggs. Pour a little of the boiling stock in 
this, stir, put it to the rest, and stir over 
the fire till the soup thickens, but do not 
let it boil. Add a little cayenne, the maca- 
roni, and, last of all, three tablespoonfuls of 
Parmesan. 

Milk Soup.—Put two quarts of water to 
beil. Peel four large potatoes, or six small 
ones. When ready, lay them in cold water 
till wanted. Prepare also and cut up two 
leeks, or two small onions. When the water 
boils throw ‘in the potatoes, the leeks or 
onions, half an ounce of salt, three or four 
peppercorns, and two ounces of butter. Boil 
for an hour; strain the liquor through a 
colander, and press the vegetables through a 
sieve. Return all to the saucepan with a pint 
of milk, and boil separately. When the soup 
boils sprinkle in Feadually three ounces of 
crushed tapioca, boil for about fifteen minutes, 
and serve hot. 

Rice Soup.—Take one quart of the liquor 
in which rabbits have been boiled. Put it on 
the fire with three or four strips of bacon rind 
which have been scalded and scraped, or, want- 
ing this, with a slice of lean ham which has been 
lightly fried to bring out the flavour, and two 
tablespoonfuls of good rice. Boil quickly till 
the rice is quite soft, press it through a sieve, 
and work the rice pulp with the liquor till it 
is quite smooth and no lumps remain. Add 
‘pepper and salt to taste. Beat two egg 
yolks, mix with them a little cream, and add 
this to the . Heat the soup once more, 
and serve very hot. It must not be allowed 
to boil after the eggs are added. 

Condé Soup.—Soak a pint of red haricot 
beans in cold water over night. Next day 
slice an onion, put it with the beans, and boil 
in three pints of water for a couple of hours 
or more, till the haricots are quite soft, when 
they must be rubbed through a fine sieve, 
Boil up once more, season with pepper and 
salt, and serve hot. 

Sole and Tomatoes.—Fillet a good-sized 
sole in the usual way. If asked, the fish- 
monger wil! do this part of the business. 
Divide each fillet into neat pieces, dip these 
in flour, and shake the superfluous flour from 
them, brush them over with egg, and roll 
them in breadcrumbs. Put them into a frying- 
basket, and fry them in hot fat (sce article on 
frying) till they are a good brown colour; 
drain them on kitchen paper, arrange them 
neatly on a dish, and pour tomato, or any 
other sauce which may be prepared, round 
them. Tomato sauce, it will be remembered, 
can be made from tinned or fresh tomatoss. 
It consists of stewed tomatocs, which have 
been pressed through a sieve, mixed with a 
little good but simply well-flavoured gravy, 
and thickened with roux. The liquid from the 
tinned tomatoes may be afterwards used for 
flavouring gravy. Scles are much liked, and 
they are supposed to be in season all the year 
round, but they seem, unfortunately, to be 
getting dearer and dearer every year. The 
above rec‘pe may, however, be followed for 
other flat fish, as turbot, plaice, cod, ete. It 
is often economical to buy a large fish and 
fillet and fry the tail end. 

Herrings and Tomito Sauce.~Cut off 
the heads, tails, and fins of as many fresh 
herrings as may be wished, split them down 
the back, and, if liked, remove the backbone. 
Grease the gridiron, slightly pepper the flesh 
of the herrings, and broil them, the cut side 
first, over a quick, clear fire. When done, 
place them prettily on a dish, dot little pieces 
of maitre d' hétel over (hem, and pour tomato 
sauce round. Maitre d’ hétel butter, it will 
be remembered, is made by mixing together 
with the point of a knife equal quantities of 
butter and chopped parsley, then adding 
pepper, salt, and a few drops of lemon-juice. 

Sole au Gratin and Sole a la Horly I have 
given recipes for in other papers. 


Boiled Cod and Oyster Satce—Cod is 
in full season about Christmas, and when 
fresh is never so excellent as plainly boiled. 
Cod’s head and shoulders is the orthodox 
Christmas dish, but a cut from the middle is 
less expensive and scarcely inferior. It should 
be bought the day before it is wanted, then 
lightly salted, and left to lie all night. Place 
it in boiling water, into which a dessertspoon- 
ful of salt and a tablespoonful of vinegar have 
been put, draw it on one side, and let it 
simmer till done. It will take thirty minutes 
or more, according to its size and thickness, 
Garnish it with some of the liver which has 
been boiled separately. Parsley sauce, egg 
sauce, and shrimp sauce, are all considered 
suitable for boiled cod, but oyster sauce is the 
most popular. Oyster sauce need not be very 
expensive if the liquor from a tin of oysters be 
taken to flavour the sauce, and then if a 
few large oysters cut into halves or quarters 
be employed. 

Boiled Fowl with Béchamel.—I have already, 
in a previous article, given a recipe for boiled 
fowl. Béchamel is very good white sauce. 
It may be made ag follows :—Melt an ounce 
of butter in a small saucepan, and mix 
three-quarters of an ounce of flour smoothly 
with it; add half a pint of the stock in which 
a rabbit or a few chicken bones have been 
stewed ; also a small carrot, three button 
mushbreoms, which have been washed, pecled, 
and cut into slices, and an ounce of lean ham. 
Stir the sauce till it boils, draw it to the side 
of the stove, and let it simmer gently for 
twenty minutes. Skim off the fat, strain the 
sauce through a napkin, and let it boil again. 
Add a quarter of a pint of cream, and it is 
ready, 

If this sauce is considered too elaborate, a 
more simple, though less delicate one, may be 
made by boiling a little onion, celery, carrot, 
and turnip in milk, till the latter is pleasantly 
flavoured, then thickening it with flour or 
roux. A little lean ham boiled in this is a 
very decided improvement. The sauce should 
be poured over the birds, and fried bacon 
should be served as an accompaniment. 

Loin of Mutton is excellent boned and 
rolled. A large portion of the fat may be 
shaved from it, and rendered down separately 
for frying. Good brown gravy should be 
served with it, which may be made by stewing 
the bones. Potatocs and stewed celery may 
be served with it. 

Fillet of Beef.—This-is the undercut of 
the sirloin. In France it is largely used where 
we should use rump steak, than which it is 
more tender, though not quite so full of 
flavour. Take out the undercut from a sirloin 
of beef and cut it into slices, the third of an 
inch thick, Have ready a little mashed 
potato and some baked tomatoes, with a little 
maitre d’hétel butter. Try the beef quickly in 
butter, Make a wall of the mashed potato. 
Arrange, alternately, the slices of beef and the 
slices of tomatoes upon the potato, and make 
the end of one picce lap over the other till the 
circle is complete. Put in the centre of the dish 
a macedoine, that is, a mixture of vegetables 
which have been cut into small fancy shapes. 
Macedoines are sold in tins, and they need 
only to be made hot and turned out. A little 
piece of fat, with some maitre d’hétel butter, 
can be put on each piece of beef. ‘This is a 
very pretty-looking and tasty dish. A little 
brown gravy, made by stirring four and water 
into the pan in which the beef was fried, may 
be sent to table in a tureen. 

Ragout of Rabbit,—Cut up a rabbit into 
small neat joints convenient for serving. Cut 
up also a quarter of a pound of bacon, 
and fry it, Take it up and fry the 
rabbit joints in the same fat. As they 
become coloured Jay them on paver to 
free them from fat. Put back the bacon, 
and add an o ion, a shalot, a small carrot, a 
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small turnip, and a small bunch of herbs. 
Turn these over in the pana few times, add 
to the fried rabbit a dozen mushrooms, and a 
pint of stock or water. Stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of flour which has been made into a 
smooth paste with water. Boil up, add a 
glass of dark wine, if approved, and a little 
salt, and serve. 

Cabinet Pudding.— Ornament the bottom 
of a buttered pint mould with a dozen dried 
cherries split in halves, and a little angelica, 
which has been cut into fancy shapes, or in 
any convenient pretty way. Take two dozen 
finger sponge biscuits, cut them even at the 
sides, and of equal length. Make a wall round 
the mould with the biscuits, putting first a 
light side then a dark side outermost, Hall 
fill the mould with pieces of broken cake. 
Put into a basin the yolks of four and the whites 
of two eggs. Beat them lightly just to 
separate the yolks, and add a pint of milk, an 
ounce of castor sugar, and fifteen drops of 
essence of vanilla. Pour the custard over the 
crumbs of cake in the mould. L.ay a round of 
buttered paper on the top of the pudding, and 
steam it gently for from three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour, It will be done when it feels 
firm in the centre, 

Norwegian Felly.x—Make a little niccly- 
flavoured fruit jelly, put it into small dariole 
moulds, and after turning it out ornament the 
top of each shape with thin shreds of blanched 
almond. 

Russian Felly.—Make a litle ordinary 
lemon jelly, and whisk it with an egg whisk 
till it is quite white; then mould it. 

Rice Mould with Orange Compéte,— 
Wash six ounces of Carvlina rice, and put it 
into a brown earthenware jar with a pint and 
a half of milk and a piece of butter the size of 
asmall nut. Cover the jar closely and place 
it in a dnpping tin which contains boiling 
water, then set it in the oven and keep the 
water boiling 10ound it till the rice is tender 
and has absorbed the milk. Add more milk 
if necessary ; this will depend on the quality 
of the rice, 1t will take two or three le 
and should when taken out be suff but not 
hard. Sweeten pleasantly, and flavour with 
almonds. Beat it well with a wooden spoou 
till it is smooth and compact, then press it 
into a damp mould. Peel four oranges and 
divide them into sections. Sprinkle white 
sugar over them and a little dessicated cocua 
nut, and pour orange jaice upon them mixed 
with a spoonful of sherry or brandy, if ap- 
proved. Garnish the mould with orange rind 
which has been boiled till soft, and cut into 
thin shreds, 

A little good Stilton is an excellent conclu- 
sion to a Christmas dinner, for as a great 
French cook once said, ‘‘a dinner without 
cheese is like a woman with one eye.’’ About 
Sulton a little hint may be of use, It is 
usual to pour port wine into it in order to 
ripen it. his is, however, a needless ex- 
penditure. If wrapped for some time in a 
damp cloth, which must, of course, be kept 
damp, it will ripen just as well. ‘This infor- 
mation was given me by a gentleman who 
was very particular about the condition of 
cheese, and very learned concerning it. 

I daresay that after reading these papers 
some of my friends will be inclined to say, 
“ We were to hear of a plain dinner, and yet 
mention has been made ol soups, fish, meats, 
sweets, and cheese. Here is cnough for a 
feast.” In reply, I beg to say that 1 have 
given these recipes for the sake of supplying 
varieties. It is much easier to leave things 
out than it is to put them in, and when there 
is plenty to choose from, girls can please 
themselves, for the difficulty in trying to fur- 
nish hints for a dinner is that people's ideas 
vary so much, What some would consider 
a feast, others would look upon as almost 
a fast. 
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SNOWDRIFTS. 





able. 


yellow 


Our tree is an annual event ; months before 
Christmas we begin to think of it, and com- 
, mence our preparations by collecting and 
a s putting away little things that may be suit- 
Every 
think of something that will be new, some 
surprise for the others; and I think the 
younger members of our family, who, like 
most children, have more time than money 
to spend on presents, derive almost as much 
pleasure from these early preparations as 
~ from the tree itself. 
roses and chrysanthemums of pink and 


year each one is anxious to 


They make pretty 


tissue paper—not the large, untid 
flowers generally used, but small, 
neatly made ones. The boys furnish 
us with painted flags of all nations ; 
these we mount on wires, and var- 
nish. This year we made very pretty 
birds’ nests with moss and twigs, 
woven together with fine wire, into 
each of which we put three or four 
sugared almonds, which were none 
the worse for being slightly gummed 
ou the under side before they were 
placed in the mossnests. The nests 
themselves we fixed on the tree with 
the ends of the wires which had been 
left on for the purpose, and were long 
enough to hold them firmly on the 
branches. While walnuts were in 
season we bought some of the sort 
called “ giant;”’ we split them care- 
fully, so as not to crack the shells, 
took out the nuts and scraped the 
insides clean. Into some of these 
shells we put tiny penknives, tops, 
thimbles, bottles of scent, and the 
various articles for a doll’s toilet 
that one buys on cards, one article 
in each nut—every nut having a 
little pink or white cotton wool in 
it, so that the present should not 
rattle; other nuts we filled with 
sweets. We then glued the two 
half shells together, painted the out- 
sides of the nuts with gold size, and 
while the size was still wet, we 
covered them with metal leaf. 

Gold size and imitation gold, 
silver, and copper leaves are very 
inexpensive ; they are, I believe, of 
German manufacture, and are sold 
in books by all oil colourmen. 

These nuts were very successful, 
as the children who received them 

thought at first they were merely 
the ordinary gilded nuts, and 


ow were delighted when they 



























































cracked them to find something 
more satisfactory inside than a dried 
kernel. 

Each member of out family con- 
tributed some present to the tree— 
my special contribution was twelve 
dolls. Each of these dolls repre- 
sented a personage out of a well- 
known fairy tale. I had Cinderella, 
the Prince and the Fairy, Snow- 
drop, Beanstalk Jack and the Giant, 
Puss in Boots, the Marquis of 
Carabbas and the Princess, Ali 
Baba, Sindbad the Sailor, Blue 
Beard, and last and least, Tom 
Thumb. Nine of the dolls were 
about five inches high, the Giant 
was ten inches, Tom Thumb two 
inches. I bought dolls with china 
arms and legs, to save the trouble 
of shoes and stockings, and as they 
were small, it was easy to find good 
pieces for their costumes. I think 
a short description of them may 
interest some of my young readers. 
Cinderella appeared in the dress in 
which the fairy found her weeping— 
a little, plain, blue cotton frock, 
with a while muslin fichu over her 
shoulders and a coarse white apron. 
The Prince had a red velveteen 
tunic, embroidered with gold and 
pearls, white satin puffed sleeves, 
a cap to match the tunic, with white 
feathers in it; these were fastened 
in with a bright steel button. 

The Fairy wore a yellow satin 
dress with white net over it; the 
net had a lot of gold spangles sewn 
onit. She had a crown made out 
of gold paper with pearl and white 
glass beads worked on it, and a 
wand made with gold paper twisted 
round a twig. 

Snowdrop I dressed in soft white 
muslin. I cut a number of pieces 
the shape of a petal of a snow- 
drop. ‘These pieces I placed round 
the waist of the doll until she had a 
full skirt, then I put her on a little 
green satin bodice with points 
round it. When she was dressed 
I fitted her into a glass box like 
the little brothers did when they 
thought she was dead. 

Jack of the Beanstalk was arrayed 
in ared jacket and a green cap and 
green trousers, and had a bag of 
beans. The Giant, over whose 


hands and face I rubbed some Armenian 
bole before I dressed him, wore a red tunic, 
with blue sleeves and wide blue knicker- 
bockers; both sleeves and knickerbockers 
were slashed with bright yellow stuff. He 
had a big club which one off the boys shaped 
for me. 

Puss in Boots was more trouble than any- 
thing else, for I had so much difficulty in get- 
ting a suitable cat. I was experienced in the 
contents of the toy shops in the neighbour- 
hood before I found puss, and when at last I 
found him he was not an independent cat, 
but one who had been accustomed to make his 
way by performing on a musical instrument. 
However, when removed from his stand, and 
a hat put on his head, boots on his feet, a 
game bag full of black and white wool slung 
over his shoulder, puss looked his character. 

The Marquis of Carabbas 1 dressed in a red 
velvet suit with lace ruffles, and a cocked hat 
trimmed with gold lace. He had a cane and 
a lace pocket-handkerchief. 

The Princess was magnificent in white satin 
and gold, with a crown of gold paper and 
beads, and a long veil ready for her bridal. 

Ali Baba had a green tunic and loose green 
trousers, with a white turban, and carried a 
sack on his back, in the top of which (having 
filled it with sweets underneath) I put some 
bright farthings. 

Sindbad had white trousers, a red shirt, and 
a white turban. 

Blue Beard was dressed in a long blue satin 
gown, loose white trousers under it, a girdle 
round his waist with a lot of keys hanging 
from it, gold chains round his neck, a white 
satin cap on his head, and long hair and beard 
made out of light blue wool, which I well 
combed and then gummed on the doll’s head. 

Tom Thumb had a red coat and blue 
trousers, and lace ruffles at his neck and 
wrists; on his head a tall sugarloaf-shaped 
hat. When dressed, he was tied up in a 
square piece of cotton with a_cupful of 
bran, making his appearance as ‘‘ Tom 
in the pudding.” 

Each doll had a small label attached 
with its own name on it and the name 
of the child for whom it was destined. 

We chose a large tree, but before 
putting anything on it we strengthened 
the top of the tree and also some of 
the branches on which we intended to 
put lights, by fastening galvanised wire 
underneath them; by this means the 
candles were kept very well in their 
places. We fastened them to the 
branches of the tree with thin iron 
wire, without any holders. 

I once tried the little coloured lamps 
with the sort of night-light candle they 
now burn in them, for a Christmas 
tree. I thought them very pretty, but 
the light was not so bright, or rather 
not so glaring, as the litule wax candles, 
so was not considered nearly as satis- 
factory by the children, Besides, I 
think they missed the excitement of 
watching whether anything would catch 
fire! The lamps looked so much safer, 
but were not really so. 

Having fastened all our candles on 
securely, we next made our tree blos- 
som in the real German fashion by 
fixing all the paper flowers on it, then 
the flags, some crackers, bright glass 
balls, strings of coloured beads and tin 
reflectors, then all the presents, too 
numerous to name, that were not too 
heavy to hang, or too much wanting 
in beauty to be placed in sight. 

Our tree being full, and due care 
having been taken that nothing was 
sufficiently near to the candles to 
catch fire, we had next to arrange 
for the disposal of the remainder of the 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Hare It occurred to us to adapt a 
Norwegian custom to our needs. In Norway 
a present is frequently sent hidden in a truss 
of hay, a bundle of straw, or a sheaf of wheat, 
and much amusement is afforded by looking 
for the contents. It may be, perhaps, that a 
very small ornament is concealed in the 
bundle, and sometimes when found there are 
many papers to undo. So we determined to 
do up some of the useful unmanageable pre- 
sents as trusses of hay. Boxes and books were 
easily disguised in this way. 

We were not at first very clever at twisting 
the haybands, but soon improved. Then we 
had some tools for the boys; the short-handled 
ones we disposed of by taking some pieces out 
of the middle of a bundle of firewood and 
slipping the tools in instead. Some other 
presents, such as pieces of music, we hid in 
small sheaves of straw and of barley. The 
latter looked very pretty when placed under 
the dark evergreen. The sheaves with the 
miniature trusses of hay quite hid the pot and 
produced a very good effect. 

Our tree was ior Christmas Eve. We ex- 
pected a large party of small guests, and it was 
arranged that while the children were taking 
tea in the dining-room the tree should be 
lighted up in the drawing-room. Of course 
all our little guests knew there was to bea 
Christmas tree, but when a German friend 
suggested that Saint Nicholas (or Santa Claus, 
as we call him) would bring the tree, and that, 
if all were silent, they would soon hear him 
come, there was a wonderful disposition on 
the part of all present to enter into the spirit 
of our friend, and presently when a dead 
branch of Virginia creeper was blown against 
the window-pane, and little Rudolph, the 
re of our party, exclaimed that ‘he 
neard Santa Claus tapping at the drawing- 
room window”’ and ‘‘knew he was bringing 
in the tree,” there was as profound a silence 
as if all present really believed in the saint’s 
appearance. It reminded me of some very 
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pretty little French verses entitled ‘“‘ L’Ange 
de Noel,’’ in which we are told of a little 
child who having hung up her stocking for the 
Christmas angel to fill, lies awake to watch 
for the appearance of the angel, and is much 
surprised to find her loved mother is the 
“Ange de Noel” who each year fills her 
stocking with pretty presents. 

While all were lent. our friend, determined 
to continue the illusion, left the room, and we 
almost immediately heard the drawing-room 
window thrown open, and the children at once 
exclaimed, * He has brought the tree in!’ I 
must say we were all much surprised at the 
way in which they took up and followed the 
idea—one boy certainly grumbled that he 
knew it was all nonsense, that the tree was 
upstairs all the time, and that someone was 
then lighting it up. However, his matter-of- 
fact suggestions were not pleasantly received— 
children generally like the marvellous too well 
not to be ready to be deceived. 

Tea over, we all went up to see the tree; 
but we did not begin to take off the presents 
until the children had had plenty of time to 
admire and to speculate on what each would 
have. We had arranged that there should be 
gifts for everyone. On these presents names 
had been fixed; but all the little baskets of 
sweets, the crackers, and other trifles had 
numbers on them, and were drawn for by the 
children when the larger presents had been 
removed. When all had been duly admired, 
the children and visitors were ranged round 
three sides of the room, and at the back of 
the tree in front of the fire-place, so that the 
guests might see the reflections in the chim- 
ney-glass. We burnt some coloured fire in 
a metal dish, and as the light changed from 
green to yellow, to blue, violet, and red, we 
were assured, first by the silence, and then by 
the applause of our young guests, that our 
efforts to amuse them were a complete success, 
and we felt that all our trouble was repaid by 
their exclamations of delight. 





SANTA CLAUS DISTRIBUTING THE GIFTS. 


THE GIRL’S COMPANION TO ALL 





JANUARY. 
"If well thou hast begun, go on fore-right ; 
It ts the end that crowns us, nol the fi ight.” 
Herrick. 


Th) New Year's Day. 

1 ag i “Amiabilily is better than beauty. 

S |“ Grrt's Own Paper.” No. 1 pub hed 1880, 
“The purest treasure mortal times afford, 

Is spotless reputation.” 

§ ;2nd Sunday after Christmas. 

on Pisdome is better than rubies.” 

M eae Borning of widows, formally abolished, 


1 
2 
3 


i 


Epiphany_—Twelfth Day. 
St. Distaff’s Day. 
“ The first blow is half the battle.” 
Average rainfall for January, 2°"r4in. 
Mary Russell Mitford died, 1855. 
“Tf little labour, little are our gains ; 
Man's fortunesareaccording tohis pains.” 


. § {lst Sunday after Epip iphany. 
“ The hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 

Snowdrop flowers; latest date, sth Feb, 

“Content is more than a kingdom.” 
Catherine, wife of Henry V., died, 1437. 
Queen Elizabeth crowned, 1 559» 

“ Where life is, growth should be." 
Bat appears ; latest date, 24th March. 

“ Defer not till to-morrow to be wise ; 

To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise.” 


18 2nd Sunday after Epiphan. 
° Before hekonr is opine 
19} M | Tea first used in London, 1660. 
20] Tu| “Zo advance safely we must go softly.” 
21| W | Skylaik sings. 
22|Th| “Jn time comes he whom God puels,* 
23| F | Laws against witchcraft repealed, 1736 
24| S | Woodlark sings ; latest date, 21st Feb. 
“Our acts our angels are; or good or ill, 
The fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ still.” 4 


25| § |8rd Sunday after. Epiphany. 


“ Pride pe helene estryetion.” 
26] M | Lady Caroline Lamb, poet and novelist, died, 
1828. 


” 
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17| S 


Tul ‘ Do not look for five feet on a cat.” 
28 W | The bloomer costume first introduced, 1849. 
29| Th | Catharine von Bora born, 1499. 
30] I | ‘* To-morrow is the pu wpil of to-day.” 
31] S | AnneClifford, Countess of Pembroke, born,1598. 
“ The chief disease that reigns this year is 


folly.” 


FEBRUARY. 
“ Work apace, apace, apace, apace, 


Honest labour bears a lovely face. 
Oxp Pray. 


esima Sunda 
si la Septuagesi? loveth all times.” 


M | Candlemas Da, 
; Tu M fine reveals all things.” 
W | This - an auspicious day for marriages. 


Th Awunge rabasall for February, 1°61 in. 
F | Madame de Sévigné born, 1627. 
S | Anne Radcliffe, novelist, died, 1823. 
“Who with a litile cannot be content, 
Endures an everlasting punishment.” 


NOUS w 





the truth oat sell it not.” 
M Butcher’ s broom flowers. 
al Tu | Queen Victoria married, 1840. 
WwW ** Deserve success and - youwill command it,” 
i Th | Lady Jane Grey executed, 1554. 


| & | Sex Fagesina Sunda 





13| F “ Nothing is constant but a virtuous mind.” 
14| S Valentine’ 8 Da; 
. Lhe good we. better made by ill, 
As odours crushed are sweeter ‘still.” 
15| § | Quinquagesima Sund 
i® "Boast not thyself 9, 1o-morrow.” 


16| M j et... build ; latest date, 6th March. 
17| Tu | Shrove Tuesday 
18} W | Ash Wednesday. 
19|Th|  ‘ Time wasted is existence ; ; used ts life.” 
20| F | Elizabeth Rowe, authcress, dea, ial 
21| S | Anne Grant of Laggan born, 1 
“On — Tuesday weer though thy 
supper be fat, 
Before Easter day thou may'st fastfor all 
that.” 





22) § | 1st Sunday in Lent. J 

“ Who is able to stand before envy ? 
23| M | Joanna Baillie, poetess, died, 1851. 
24| Tul “Confidence is the cement of friendship." 
25| W | Daffodil flowers ; latest date, 7th April. 
26|Th| “ Avarice is criminal poverty.” 
27| F | Salt fish is now at its dest. 
28| S | Grace Kennedy, authoress, died, 1825. 

© Dress drains our cellar ary 

And keeps our larder lean.” 


MARCH. 


“ With motives pure and mind that’ ‘S fay, 
Man travels quickly on his way,’ 
GoETHE. 


$ |2nd Sunday in Lent. St. David, 

“ Riches are not for ever.’ 
M | Miss Linwood, artist in needlework, died, 1845. 
Tu| ‘Ari ts long and time is fleeting.” 
W | Flora Macdonald died, 1790. 
Th| “ Life ts not to live ‘bub to be well.” 
F | The xst, 6th, and &th of March used to be con- 
S sidered unlucky days. 

“ Affection lights a brighter flame 

Than ever blazed by art.” 


8rd Sunday in Lent. 
“A whisperer s 7 ateth chief friends.” 
Mrs. Barbauld died, 1825. 
Princess of Wales married, 1863. 
“ Bach day is a little life.” 
Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope born, 1776, 
“ Form is good, but not Sormality.’ 








Avera rage rainfall for March, 1°24 in. 
“What have I to do with time but to Jill 
il up with labour.” 
15|§ |4th 35| § | 4th Sunday in Lent. 
Labour not to be rich.” 
The height of the season for oysters. 
St, Patrick. 
Princess Louise born, 1848. 
Elm flowers ; latest davar 4th, April. 
“ Lightly come, lightly go. 
Princess Louise married, 1871. 
“ In what s'upid age or nation 
Was _| | Wasmarriage ever out of fashion?” ever out of fashion?" 


22|§ |SthSundayinLent = =. | 
“* Speak not in the ears of a fool.” 
23| M | Ivy berries are ripe; latest date, 14th -— 
24|Tu | Queen Elizabeth died, 1603. 
“* Regal honours have regal cares. 
25} W | Lady Day. 
“One swallow does not make a summer.” 


Swallow appears ; latest date, zoth April. 
Peg mye ae died, 1760. 

No desponding ! ! no repining! 

Leisure must by toil || Leisure must by toil be bourht” 

s 5 6 (tim Sunday. SS Sunday. 

“4 wise mantis strong.” 
M | Woodsorrel flowers ; latest date, 22nd April. 
| Tu Charlotte Bronté, ‘‘Currer Bell,” died, 1855. 
‘ The ruling passion, be it what it ‘will, 
The ruling passion congue's reason still 
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JULY. 
"Oh, time! than ob more sacred, more a load 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise.’ 
Younc. 








1) W | Princess Alice married, 1862. 
2|Th| “Love makes one fit. Sor any work.” 
3| F | Dog days begin. 
4| S | Average rainfall for July, 2°63 in. 
a Lae miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope.” 


| & | 6th Sunday after Trinity 
** Whoso diggeth a pit an fall hore” 
6| M | First public lottery in England, 1569. 
7| Tul “Ii luck comes with a long stride.” 
8| W | Sedan chairs in general use, 1649. 
g| Th| Anne Radcliffe, novelist, born, 3764s 
10} F “* Think of case but work on. 
11| S | Cranberries now ripe; latest date, 27th July. 
“Vanity it ts to wish to live Jong 
wives to be careless to live well.” 
1218 unday after Trinity. 
me . ‘calth oot +P many friends.” 
13| M | Mrs. Jane Loudon died, 1858. 
14] Tu| Mrs. — born, 1755+ 
15| W | St. Swith 
16| Th | Lady Carciive Nairne born, 1766. 
17| F | Charlotte Corday executed, 1793. 
18| S | Jane Austen, novelist, died, 1817. 


“ The mind and visage oft are things apart, 
A smiling face may mash a breaking heart. 
19] § | 7th Sunday after Trini 
“ Every fool will be me dling.” 
Claude, the good queen, died, 1524. 
2t|'Tu| Wheat harvest begins; latest date, 23rd 
August. 
St. Mar; Magdalene, 
Elizabet milton, authoress, died, 1816. 
24) F “ Economy 1s a great revenue.” 
25| S | Bees kill the drones. 
“ Variely’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all tts flavour.” 
26( § | 8th Sunday after Trinity. 
“4 gift in secret pacificth anger.” 
27| M | Swifts begin to depart ; latest “date, 2gth July. 
28| Tul “ Out of debt out of danger.” 
29} W | Last = suffered in Scotland for witchcraft, 





30| Th 


bi All. is al lost that is in peril.” 
311 F 


Catherine Marie Sedgwick died, 1867. 
** Of earthly goods the best is a good wife : 
A bad the biticrest curse of human life.” 


AUGUST. 
“ Years following years, steal something every day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. o 
OPE. 





| S [Lammas Day. 
‘Oth Sunday after Trinity. 

“ The righteous giveth and spareth not.” 
Bank Holiday. 

“* Better suffer ill than do ill.” 
Average rainfall for August, 2°69 in. 
Catherine Sinclair, authoress, died, 1864. 

ueen Caroline died, 1821. 

This is the sucking-pig month. 
“ Nothing harsh or hard can prove 
Unto those than truly love.” 


9| & | 10th Sunday after Trinity. 
‘ The eyes of the Lord preserve knowledge.” 
1o| M | Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I., died, 1669. 
rr} Tu Dog Days end. 
12| W|  “ Strength of mind ts exercise, not rest.” 
13| Th | Queen Adelaide born, 1792. 
14| F | Letitia Elizabeth Landon, “ L. E. L.,” b. 1802. 
15| S | Coffee brought into England, 164r. 
“'Tis one thing to be tempted, 
AY ___ Another thing to fall. - 


16| § | 11th Sunday after 1 ay after Trinity. 
“A fool uttereth all ig mind.” 
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17} M | Birds reassume their spring notes. 
18! Tu]  “‘ Threatened folk live long.” 
19| W | Elizabeth Stuart of Bohemia died, ee. 
20| Th| “Judge of thesdaughter by the mother. 
2t| F | Lady Mary Wortley Montague died, 1762. 
22| S | Balsam flowers. 

‘* The good alone have joy sincere, 

The good alone are great.” 

23| & | 12th Sunday after Trinity. 

87) Whe fears of man sringeuk @ snare.” 
24| M|St. Bartholomew. 
25| Tu Sophie Restaud de Cottin died, 1807. 
26) W ‘ Beauty ts no inheritance.” 
27| Th} _ Ladies’ Traces flower ; latest date, 12th Sept. 


7 
28] F | St. Augustine. 
29| S | Ruffs and reeves are now in season, 
“AM that is bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest.” 
30] § | 18th Sunday after Trinity. 
“Wise men turn away wrath.” 
311 M Willow-red-underwing moth appears. 
“ Care ts no cure, but rather corrosive 
For things that are not to be remedied.” 








“ Newer be weary of tacth-doims,” 
Mary Wollstonecroft Godwin died, 1797. 
Elizabeth Rowe, authoress, born, 1674. 
Woodcocks are now in the market. 

“ Little boats should keep the shore ; ; 

Larger ships may venture more.” 

13} S | 15th Sunday after Trinity. 

“ Take fast hold of instruction.” 
14 ad Hop —— is now general. 

e shortest answer is doing.” 

16 w House sparrows collect in flocks. 
17| Th] “ Truth is our best friend.” 
18| F | Feather fans go out Neglecg om 1650. 
19] S | Potatoes first brought to England, 1565. 
“ Hope shall brighten days to come, 
=, And memory gild the e past.’ 
20| § | 16th Sunday after Trinity. 

“ Hatred stirreth up strife.” 
21| M | Bread first made with yeast, 1634. 
22| Tu} “ Hope not for tmpossibilitics.’ 
23| W Jane Taylor born, 1783. 
24] Th] “Ova bargain, think twice.” 
25| F | Mrs. Hemans, poetess, born, ig 
26} S | Hair powder came into use, 15 

“Who never doubted, never als believed. 

Where doubt, there truth is—'tis her 
shadow.” 

27) & |1?th Sunday after Trinity. 

“ Favour ts deceitful, and beauty ts vain! 
28| M | Woodlark sings; latest date, 24th ——— 
29| Tu| Michaelmas Day. 

“Delays are dangerous.” 
30! W | Rooks return to their nest trees. 
| “ Life itself is short, but it may last longer 
than our misfortunes.” 


SEPTEMBER. 
“The By bowie joys of life we doubly taste 
ooking back with pleasure to the past." 
MarrTiAL. 
1| Tu] Lydia Sigourney, poetess, born, 1 
2| W| “Poor and content, is rich and eh enough. 
3| Th] Princess de Lamballe murdered, 1792. 
x1 “ Soft and fatr goes far,” 
5| S | Average rainfall for September, 2°43. 
“ Love ts a circle that doth restless move, 
are In the same sweet elerniiy of love.” 
61s 's | 14th Sund Sunday after Trinity. 
A furious man aboundeth in transgression. 
7| M | Queen Elizabeth born, 1533. 
8) Tu] Princess de Lamballe’ born, 1749- 
9| W Mrs. Godolphin died, 1678. 











ALMANACKS FOR THE YEAR 


1885. 





APRIL. 
“ By time and counsel do the best we can, 
The event is never in the power of man.” 
HERRICK. 


All Fools’ Day. 

‘““ Be what thou wouldst seem to be.” 
Good Friday. 
Average rainfall for April, 2*13in. 

“Time and the hour run through the 

roughest day.” 
5| & | Easter Sunday. 
“In all labour there is profit." 

6|M|Easter Monday. Bank Holiday. 


W 
Th 
F 
s 


PWN 





7|Tu|  '* None can be good too soon.” 
8] W | Blackthorn flowers ; latest date, roth May, 
9|Th] “ To be prudent ts the best revenue.” 


1o} F | Queen Hortense born, 1783. 
mu! S$ Margaret of Angouléme born, 1492. 
‘ Unless that love have love again, 
"Tis not to be endured.” 


Sunday. 





12! § | Low 
“ With the lowly is wisdom.” 











13| M | Madame Guyon born, 1648. 
14| Tu | Princess Beatrice born, 1857. 
15 | W | Cuckoo now first heard. 
16, Th| “Shallow streams make most din.” 
17| F | Catherine Sinclair born, 1800. 
18| S | Marquise de Sévigné died, 1696. 

“ Against diseases here the strongest fence 
ll! _ £8 the defensive virtue abstinence.” 
19| & |2nd Sunday after Easter. 

“ Sin is a reproach to any people.” 
20| M | “ Maid of Kent" executed, 1534. 
21|Tu | Baroness Burdett-Coutts born, 1814. 
22|W “All habits gather by unseen degrees, 
23|Th As brooks make rivers, rivers run lo seas.” 
24} F | Queen [sabella of Spain born, 1451. 
25| S | St. George. 

“Put no faith in tale-bearers." 

Princess Alice born, 1843. 
“* Revenge at first though sweet, 
Bitter eve long, back on itself recorls.” 

26, § | 38rd Sunday after Easter. 

" He that winneth souls ts wise.” 
27| M | Mary Wollstonecroft Godwin born, 1759. 
28!Tu| ‘' Take heed of a speedy professing friend.” 


29| W <ahhage butterfly appears; latest date, 2oth 


ay. 
Th | Dragon-fly appears ; latest date, 21st May. 
“Thought ts deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought.” 


30 








OCTOBER. 


“A span is all that you can boast, 
An inch or so of time.” 





x| Th) ‘* Bloody Mary” crowned, 1553. 
2| F | Adelaide Anne Procter, poetess, born, 1835. 
Average rainfall for October, 2‘94in. 





3! 5 
| “ How poor an instrument 
May do a noble deed |” 


4| § | 18th Sunday after Trinity. 
“A man's pride shall bring him low." 
5| M | Queen Hortense died, 1837. 
6/Tu| “ Punishment is lame, but it comes.” 
7| W | This is the month for game. 
81Th| “ Some curls are cured by contempt.” 
9} F | Swallows-last seen ; latest date, 23rd Nov. 
10| S {New Volume Girt’s OWN Paver commences. 
“ Only they 
Conquer love that run away.” 








" Pleasing ware ts half sold.” {Dec. 
Hen chaffinches congregate ; latest date, 31st 
“Who hath no head needs no heart.” 
Jane Seymour died, 1537. 
“Why put of till to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well 2" 


25 § |2lst Sunday after Trinity. 

“ Fools make a mock at sin.” 
26, M {Olympia Fulvia Morata died, 1555. 
27; Tu| Mrs Hester Chapone born, 1727. 
28] W *' Look ere you leap, see ere you go,” 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, died, 1744. 

“ First deserve and then desire.” 

30] F | Maria Anne Angelica Kauffmann born, 1741. 
31| S | All Hallow's Eve, or Hallowe'en, 

“ Who lives to nature rarcly can be poor, 

Who lroes to fancy never can be rich.” 


21 
22 
23 
24 


11] § |19th Sunday after Trinity, 4s 
“ Keep thy heart with all diligence.” 
12| M | Mrs. Elizabeth Fry died, 1845. 
13|Tu} “ Virtue never grows old.” 
14| W | Claude, ‘‘The Good Queen,” born, 1499. 
" No foolery Itke falling out.” 
15} Th] Letitia Elizabeth Landon, ‘L.E.L.,” died, 1838. 
316| F | Elizabeth Inchbald born, 1735. 
17| S |China porcelain brought into England, 1553. 
‘* Praising what is lost 
Makes the remembrance dearer.” 
18| g {20th Sunday after Trinity. (xot.”” 
“Get wisdom ; get understanding ; forget it 
19| M | Chinese hollyhock flowe:s. 
20} Tu | Grace Darling died, 1342. 








MAY. 
“ Beware of desperate steps ; the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 
CowPer. 


May Day. er 
Mrs. Esther Lynch Piozzi died, 1821. 
“ The past is nothing; the present unstable; 


the future uncertain.’ 








3] & | 4th Sunday after Easter. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


4| M | Average rainfall for May, 1°78 in. 
5| Tu | Empress Eugenie born, 1826. 
6| WI “The morning hour has gold in its mouth.” 
7| Th | Side-saddles for ladies introduced, 1388. 
8; I | Lady Anne Barnard, poetess, died, 1825. 
9| S | Sedgewarbler sings. 
“For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 
10/ § | Rogation Sunday. 
“Answer a fool according to his folly.” 
11| M | Madame Récamier died, 1849. 
1z2|Tu! “Knowledge descries ; wisdom applies.” 
13| W | Empress Maria Theresa born, 1717. 
14| Th| Ascension Day—Holy Thursday. 
15| F | Whitsunday Term. 
16! S | Mrs. Hemans died, 1835. 


“ Full many a day for ever is lost 
_ fy delaying its work Gill le-weorram.” __ 


7| S$ Sunday after Ascension. 
“ Safety ts of the Lord.” 


18| M | The name “ bluc-stocking” first used, 1760. 
19| Tu} Mrs. Anna Jameson, authoress, born, 1797. 
20| W) “Truth is our best friend.” 
2r/ Th| Elizabeth Fry born, 1789. 
22| F | Madame Grisi, vocalist, born, 1812. 
23| S |Sarah Margaret Fuller born, 1810. 
“That ts the best gown that goes up and 
down the house.” 
24| g | Whit Sunday—Queen Victoria born, 1819, 
“ The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 
25| M | Whit Monday—Bank Holiday. 
26) Tul “ Two eyes can see more than one.” 
27) W | Wildsexvice tree flowers. 
28| Th | Mulverry tree leaves ; latest date, 13th June. 
29| F | Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, born, 1660. 
30} S | Joan of Arc burned, 1431. 


“ Look before you you leap, 
For snakes among the grass may creep.” 


| 8 | Teint Sunday. 


“A false witness shall perish.” 


NOVEMBER. 


“ Life ts a dross, a sparkle, a span, 
A bubble ; yet how proud is man !"—OxLv Motto. 


I § |22nd Sunday after Trin‘ty, 





“ Righteousness exalteth & nation.” 
M | Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis X VI.,born, 1755. 
Tul “ £verything ts good in its season.” 
W | Average rainfall in November, 2. 38in. 
Maria Anne Angelica Kauffmann died, 1807. 
F’ | Duchesse d’Abrantes born, 1784. 
S | Anne Grant of Laggan died, 1838. 
“ The sword of a womans her tongue, and 
she seldom suffers it to rust." 
8) § | 28rd Sunday after Trinity. 
“ The lips of the wise disperse knowledge.” 
Woman's Suffrage declared illegal, 1868. 
“ Netther hear nor tell secrets.” 
Martinmas Term. 
Amelie Opie born, 1769 
Lady Caroline Lamb, poct and novelist, born, 
1785 
Anne Boleyn married Henry VIII., 1532. 
“ The good of ancient times let others state, 
1 think it huchy I was bern 20 late.” 


15| § | 24th Sunday after Trinity. 
“ Pleasant words are as an honeycomb,” 
Queen Margaret of Scotland died, 1093. 
Mary I. of England died, 1558. 
“ To be employed ts to be happy.” 
Elizabeth of Hungary died, 1231. 
“ All is well ended if the sutt be won.” 
Princess Royal born, 1840. : 
“Ofall the paths that lead to a woman's 
love, pity’s the stratghtest.” 


S 





22| g | 25th Sunday after Trinity, St. Cecilia, 
“ A forward man soweth strife, 

23| M | Goldfish brought to England, 169. 
23| Tu | Grace Darling born, 1815. 
25| W | Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I., born, 1619. 
26|Th| “An ill deed can never bring honour. 
27| F | Greenfinches flock. 
23| S | Hepatica flowers ; latest date, 29th Dec. 

“ Hang sorrow | Care will kill a cat; 

And therefore let's be merry.” 


29| & | Ist Sunday in Advent. - 

“In offices of love how we may lighten 
Each other's burden.” 

30| M | St. Andrew. 


“A man's pride shall bring him low.” 








JUNE. 
“ Haste on al once, nor delay to future hours, 
He that ts not ready to-day will be less so to-morrow.” 
ArAB SAYING. 
M | June was held by the Romans to be the best 
Tu {month for marriages. 
W | Empress Josephine born, 1763. 
Th | Corpus isti. 
Shakespeare's daughter, 


= 


Susanna, married, 


nD MWBWhH 


1607. 
S | Average rainful for June, 2°48in. 7 
“Our domestic behaviour ts the matin test of 
our viriue and pood nature.” 


7| & | 1st Sunday after Trinity. 
8|M 
9{ Tu 








“ Wisdom ts too high for a fool.” 
Madame Dudevant, ‘‘ Georges Sand," died, 


1876. 
Madame Guyon died, 1717. 


10} W | Queen Margaret of Scotland born, 1046. 

11| Th | Lydia Sigourney, ‘She American Hemans,” 
died, 1865. 

12| F “When you doubt, abstain.” 

13| S | Wheat flowers ; latest date, 30th June. 


“ Such mistress, such Nan, 
Such master, such man.” 







14/ § }2nd Sunday after Trinity. 

“Whose walketh uprightiy shall be saved.” 
15) M | Mary Carpenter died, 1877. 
16| Tu 
17| W | St. Alban. 3 
18) Th | Looking-glasses came into use in England. 
19| F “ Life is half spent before we know tt.” 
20) S | Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 

“'Tis good tn every case, you know, 

To have two strings unto your bow." 
21| g ) 3rd omaeay after Trinity. Proclamation: 
ay. 

“An shay man stirreth up strife.” 
22} M {Anna Maria Porter died, 1832. 
23| Tul Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope died, 1839. 
24| W | Midsummer Day. 
25|Th| “ Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the 

soul.” 

26| F | St. John’s Wort flowers. 
27! S | Harriett Martineau died, 1876. = 


28} g (4th Sunday after Trinity. 
Day, 1838. ; 
“In multitude of counsellors there ts sufety” 
29| M | Mrs. Elizabeth Browning died, 1861. 
30] ‘I'u | Centenary of Sunday Schools, 1880. 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor tron bars a cage.” 


DECEMBER. 
“ Give God thy heart, thy hopes, thy gifts, thy gold , 
The day wears on, the times are waring old” 
1, Tu| Princess of Wales born, 1844. . 
| “Withontcounsel purposesare disappointed” 
2| W | Queen Adelaide died, 1849. 


3; Th " Good thoughts are true wealth” 
4| F | Average rainfall in December, 2*o7in. 
5| S | Furze flowers; latest date, zrst Dec. 


" Life is a journey, on we po, 
Through many a scene of yoy and wre” 
2nd Sunday in Advent. 
“A poor man ts better than a liar” 
M } Mary, Queen of Scots. born, 1542. 
Tu | Christina, Queen of Sweden, born, 1626. ~ 
V) “Death keeps no calendar.” 
Embroidered gloves introduced, 1580. 
" Good and quickly seldom meet.” 
Moles throw up hillocks ; latest date, 23rd Dec 
“ Let's be jocund while we may, 
All things have an ending day” 


b rd Sunday in Advent. 
3) 8 (8 ae he ese Sho of the jus! 1s blessed.” 

14| M | Frances Ridley Havergal born, 1836. 

15 | Tu | Sarah Trimmer died, 1810. 

16| W | Jane Austen, novelist, born, 1775- 4 

x17|Th] “ Alternate rest and labour long endure.” 

18| F |The rsth, 16th, and 17th of December used to 

19| S be considered “* perilous days.” 

“Tis man alone that joy descrtes, 

With forward and reverted eyes.” 


20 § {4th Sunday in Advent. x 
“ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
21; M |St. Thomas. Shortest day. 
22° Tu | Sarah Coleridge, authoress, born, 1803. 
23 W]| “ To deceive ourselves is very easy.” 
24 Th| Average temperature for December, 39 deg. 
25 F |Christmas Day. 
26| S | Bank Holiday. 
“ Out upon lime ! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things 
before.” 
2 Sunday after Christmas, ; 
ol = The, Sear of the Lord prolongeth days.’ 
28| M |Innocent’s Day. . ¥ 
29|Tul| “ Well-done outlives death. 
30| W |Greycoat Hospital for girls founded, 1698. 
31 | Th | Countess de Genlis died, 1830. 
* All's altke at the latter dav, 
A bizoh eld ard vib Fr” 


























My pleasant autumn holiday was nearly over. 
Among dear friends I had been spending a 
delightful season of rest and refreshment, and, 
though enjoying much the companionship of 
those about me, had still felt at liberty to 
indulge my taste for long sketching trips and 
solitary rambles. 

“ Away to the church once more, Janet ?” 
inquired my cousin as I appeared one after- 
noon, equipped ior a start, immediately after 
our early dinner. 

“Yes, Emily,” I returned, ‘just for an 
hour or two; and do not expect me in 
to tea, for I have promised to go and see 
cousin Margaret, and shall very likely stay 
the night with her. Ishall get there before 
dusk, but it would be dark and lonely over 
the fields to return to-night.” 

My cousin thought this a capital arrange- 
ment, so, taking my sketchbook, I wished her 
good-bye, and turned out into the quaint little 
village street. 

The old country town was not very active 
at the best of times, and just at this hour it 
wore a decidedly afternoon aspect, Leisurely 
folks were napping, and even busy hands were 
thrust into their owner’s pockets for half-an- 
hour, or engaged in occupation only next 
door to doing nothing. Even the shopkeepers 
seemed disposed to regard customers, just 
now, as rather out of place, as persons who, 
by desiring to be served between two or three 
o'clock, manifested a striking want of judg- 
ment as to the fitness of things. A few 
children, full early for school, lingered on the 
church path, spinning there slates by the 
string and glancing at intervals at the great 
clock in the tower. 

I passed up the avenue and entered the old 
grey porch, my solitary footsteps ringing on 
the tesselated pavement. With an effort I 
pushed open the massive oaken door, in the 
























SNOWDRIFTS. 


A MIDNIGHT VIGIL. 


lock of which swung a huge bunch of keys, 
and stood in the dim light of the sacred build- 


ing. 

I loved the old priory church. Its grey 
walls, Norman arches, and hoary monuments 
had furnished my pencil with many a subject 
in quiet hours. This was my farewell visit, 
and I wandered down its broad aisle, and 
through the ancient lady chapel, where hung, 
above recumbent effigies of brave knights, the 
faded and tattered banners of bloody battle- 
fields, Then I passed into the beautiful 
chancel. A few days before its dark carved 
seats had been filled with gay wedding guests. 

The marriage of the rector’s eldest daughter 
had stirred all the sleeping town into life, 
and great-had been the festivities and nu- 
merous the wedding gifts to the fair young 
bride. 

So highly honoured and dearly loved was 
the good old man, that from far and near all 
who knew him had gladly seized on this 
happy occasion for expressing their affection 
for him and his family. 

But to-day the richly-groined roof above 
me echoed to no hymn of praise or softly 
whispered vows; only the still, golden sun- 
light poured a flood of fantastic colouring 
through the south windows upon the delicate 
reredos, or crept from letter to letter along 
the forgotten names of past generations on 
the worn pavements beneath. No sound 
broke the stillness save the intermittent, 
plaintive chirp of a tiny bird, which had lost 
itself among the dark rafters overhead. But 
three booming strokes from the clock in the 
tower warned me, as they floated in undulating 
waves of sound through the shadowy aisles, 
that, if I meant to accomplish my task before 
dusk, I must spend no more time in dreamy 
reverie. So leaving the chancel, I retraced 
my steps up the nave, for it was from one of 
the lofty belfry windows that I in- 
tended to make my sketch. Up the 
dark, circular stone staircase, the steps 
of which were worn into hollow basins 
by the tread of feet themselves now 
crumbled into dust, I, with some difh- 
culty, made my way. Slits in the wall, 
here and there, admitted a few rays of 
feeble light, but in the intervals the 
darkness was dense and bewildering. 
But the way was familiar enough, and 
in a few minutes I reached the ringe s’ 
belfry. Here were numerous 
well-padded ropes communicat- 
ing with the bells above, like 
silent tongues who had much to 
say on suitable occasions, but 
were now maintaining a digni- 
i fied silence. Here, too, there 
; swung, with majestic, leisurely 
sweep, the huge pendulum of the 


‘DO NOT EXPECT ME IN TO TEA.’” 


church clock, beating out the passing mo- 
ments with deep, sono:ous tick. But I only 
paused here for a moment to rest, and then 
pressed upward again, till I reached the belfry 
proper, where hung the massive bells on 
gigantic frames of solid oak. 

From the narrow east window, with its one 
worn stone mullion, I gazed upon a varied 
expanse of country, and coast, and sea. 
Below, far below, lay the roof of church ; 
beyond, shining like a silver thread, a broad, 
eddying river flowed through flat green 
meadows, spreading wider as it neared the 
sea, as if opening its arms to return to its 
mother. Here and there were dotted a few 
houses, but the town lay behind me, and in 
the extreme distance rolled the blue sea, from 
which rose the glittering chalk cliffs of the 
Isle of Wight. 

But the window was full four feet from the 
ground, therefore it would be needful to find 
a seat at some elevation. With but little 
difficulty I mounted to a comfortable perch 
on a broad, flat oak beam, just above one of 
the bells. The corner was rather dim and 
shadowy, but would, I thought, be light 
enough to serve my purpose, for I should not 
care to linger late. 

I established myself and my belongings, 
therefore, and was soon absorbed in my work. 
So absorbed, indeed, that I very nearly toppled 
off my seat when the clock rang out four 
mighty strokes from the bell just beneath me, 
and the beam upon which I was seated 
quivered and rocked again. But I clung to 
my perch, and resolved that I would give old 
Time the slip, and not suffer another cannon- 
ading at five o'clock. 

Several visitors came in and out. During 
the summer months hundreds visited the 
venerable church fiom a neighbouring sea-side 
town, and a few of these made their way up 
the tower, for the sake of the magnificent 
view. Some, who merely glanced round the 
belfry, did not see me at all, so strange and 
secluded was my position; those who did at 
once comprehended the situation. 


I had finished my sketch, and was just 
about to descend, when two more strangers 
came in, followed by the verger, who had 
evidently been showing them the church. He 
wished to Jock up, but they showed no dispo- 
sition to leave. They wanted to go up on the 
tower, they said, and were interested in the 
belfries. Could he not leave the keys? No, 
the old man shook his head, he never did that, 
he said; but, upon half-a-crown being forth- 
coming, he civilly suggested that the porch 
door would shut fast if the gentlemen would 
kindly pull it after them when they left. 
This they promised to do, and the old verger 
disappeared down the dark staircase. 


Finding that I was unobserved, and wishing 
to avoid the unpleasantness of revealing 
myself, I kept still, thinking that in a few 
moments the gentlemen would certainly con- 
tinue their ascent, Jeaving me free to slip 
down the stairs, and out of the church. What, 
then, was my consternation when, as the steps 
of the verger died away below, the two 
‘‘ gentlemen”’ located themselves on the wide 
stone window-seat, with the most leisurely air, 
and I began to see that I had small chance of 
escape at present ! 

I had not liked the look of their faces when 
they first appeared; now I began to regard 
them with repugnance and terror. 

“‘He’s safe cleared off, Mike,” remarked 
one of the men, complacently, as he opened a 
black bag I had observed in his hend, and 
took out some suspicious-looking implements, 
a large pouch of tobacco, and a filthy pocket- 


book. ‘Now for our plans,” he added, with 
an oath, cramming tobacco into his pipe, and 
pushing the pouch towards his companion. 
The other received it with a grunt of satis- 
faction, and then there was silence for a 
moment, followed by the crack of matches, 
the odour of brimstone, and then that of rank 
strong tobacco, which soon filled the whole 
air and almost choked me. 

The glowing light of the now sinking 
sun threw into full relief the figures of the two 
men as they pored over a page in the pocket- 
book covered with pencillings. 

It now became clear to me that they were 

lanning evil; they were, evidently, house- 
beoskars, for so near was I hidden that every 
word spoken was distinctly audible, but I was 
greatly puzzled to know what could have 
brought them here. There was nothing worth 
stealing in the church. But I soon under- 
stood. From the west window there was a 
most perfect birdseye view of the rectory 
garden. The rectory library was filled with 
costly wedding gifts, and it was upon these 


“FOUR ARE GLIDING TOWARDS 
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that the ruffians had resolved to lay their 
hands. From their lofty post of observation 
they were arranging where best to effect an 
entrance, marking such opportunities of 
escape as seemed feasible, and noticing con- 
venient cover in the garden. My head swam 
and my blood ran cold, as they spoke with 
jeering derision of the feebleness of the good 
old rector, and the absence of any men-servants 
in the household. 

‘We shan’t stand at a trifle of powder and 
shot, you know,” remarked one, with a savage 
gleam in his eyes, as he drew a revolver from 
his deep pocket, and clicked the trigger back 
and forth with darkened brow. 

‘““Powder and shot! I should think not, 
indeed!” retorted the other with a low, evil 
laugh. ‘ And it’s well to have two strings to 
one’s bow, mate,” he added, with a horrible 
curse, holding up a short, pointed knife, 
whose keen blade glittered in the fair sun- 
light. ‘*I don’t believe in being nabbed. May 
as well swing for it at once as to have to do 
twenty years’ penal!” 





THE WELL-SECURED GARDEN GATE,” 
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The words sent a sickening thrill of horror 
to my heart, as [ felt how awful was the peril 
threatening the peaceful, unconscious house- 
hold below. My own position, too, at that 
moment was sufficiently alarming, for, should 
any chance reveal my presence, I shuddered 
to think what (having discovered their secret) 
I might expect at the hands of these men. 
But I strove to summon all my couraye and 
self-command, knowing that my own safety, 
and that of other lives far more precious, de- 
pended entirely under God upon cool nerve 
and wise and determined action, What I 
should do I could not see clearly as yet, but I 
sent up an earnest cry to God thata way of 
escape for myself and others might be 
afforded, and that in the net which these evil 
men were spreading their own feet might be 
taken. 

I was getting extremely cramped from 
being unable to make the smallest chanye in 
my position, and was still listening breath- 
lessly to every word of the burglars’ converse, 
when, from having unconsciously relaxed my 


hold, my little tin colour-box slipped from my 
benumbed fingers. I made one desperate 
attempt to catch it, but, to my horror, it shot 
beyond my reach. My pulses stood still, and 
my blood froze with terror as I realised in a 
moment that the noisy clatter on the stones 
beneath must inevitably betray my _hiding- 
place and expose me, in a spot far beyond the 
reach of help, to the tender mercies of my 
unscrupulous companions, both of them in 
possession of deadly weapons, 


The box fell, and the men started and 
turned towards me. But mercifully their 
attention was arrested by another sound, 
for at that moment the great clock rang out 
with fierce clangour on the bell at my feet, the 
first stroke of five completely drowning the 
fainter sound of the tin on the stones. 


I breathed freely again, though obliged to 
hold firmly to my seat as before, while the 
succeeding strokes fell. I was relieved, more- 
over, to find how entirely concealed was my 
figure in the now fading light, for the men’s 
faces had been turned full towards me with- 
out any suspicion of my presence being 
awakened, 

So far, therefore, I felt safe. My colour- 
hox, too, had fallen quite in a dark corner 
and was not likely to be observed. But how 
long should I have to hold out thus ? Before 
the strokes subsided [ took the opportunity to 
change my position, and felt this a great 
relief, and then I eagerly listened to every 
word that reached me from below. 


The two men, I found, were only part of 
a gang who had arranged to attack the 
rectory, but when I could not make out. 
The attempt was evidently to be made very 
shortly, but I listened in vain for a clue to 
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CONGRATULATION. 






the actual night fixed. I rather judged it to 
be two or three days hence, 

The thieves had, by some means, become 
thoroughly acquainted with the interior of the 
house, a plan of which they were now consult- 
ing. The chief obstacle, over which they 
muttered some savage oaths, was the position 
of the gardener’s cottage. The garden walls 
were so high that entrance could only be 
effected by a gate close to this cottage, and 
the risk of disturbing the inmates—the 
gardener having two stalwart sons—was very 
serious. Once having passed that spot un- 
heard, they felt sure the game was in their 
hands, for the drawing-room window might 
easily be forced, and from thence an cntrance 
gained to the library containing so much 
treasure. There were no dogs, and the bed- 
rooms were far away. Already: they were 
gloating over their certain success. 

“ At two, sharp,” said one; ‘four pals will 
be under the south wall.”? ‘Then, after a few 
final arrangements, which were concluded with 
a chuckle of evident satisfaction, the men 
gathered .up their belongings, knocked the 
ashes out of their pipes, sauntered across the 
belfry, and apparently with some difficulty in 
the increasing gloom groped their way down- 
stairs. ms 
As the last echoing footsteps: died away I 
drew a deep sigh of relief, stretched my 
stiffened limbs, and, trembling with excitement 
and the glad sensation of being free, descended 
from my perch. I knew, indeed, that I was 
a prisoner, but even should: the old verger not 
return to see all fast, as I thought most 
probable, there were the bells. A few hearty 
pulls on the ropes below would soon secure 
my release, and the safety of the threatened 
inmates of the rectory. 

It took me some considerable time to reach 
the foot of the staircase in safety. I tried the 


great door in the porch by which I had en- 
tered. Yes, it was quite fast. I went round 
the church to three other doors witli the same 
result. I waited about, perhaps for half-an- 
hour, but the verger did not return, and then 
as I was getting dreadfully cold and hungry, 
I groped my way once more up the little stone 
staircase; the sound of a bell would soon bring 
the old man to my relief. Alas! what was 
my consternation to find-that the verger on 
leaving had fastened the door of the ringers’ 
belfry, and that by no possibility could I reach 
the ropes with which to awaken the iron 
tongues above. 

As the unpleasant prospect forced itself 
upon me that I should, probably, have to 
spend the dark night in the cold church alone, 
lsank down, trembling and bewildered, on 
the hard stones by the belfry door. More 
horrible still came the recollection that if the 
thieves had fixed upon this very night for 
their stealthy attack, I should be unable to 
give any warning to the unconscious house- 
hola—that I should be detained a helpless 
prisoner till the deed of plunder, perhaps of 
murder, was over! The thought was too 
dreadful to endure! I sprang to my fect, re- 
solved that for the sake of others, as well as 
myself, I must make my escape. I discovered 
only too soon how futile were all such at- 
tempts! The windows were far out of reach, 
every door was fast, and the church stvod so 
far back from the street and any dwelling that 
my loudest shouts were quite unheard. ‘rom 
the upper belfry windows my voice was lost, 
and swept away by the wind now rising to a 
gale. . Nothing was to be done, therefore, but 
to make myself as comfortable as possible for 
the night, and earnestly hope that the attempt 
upon the rectory treasures might be arranged 
for any night but this. If that were the case, 
I could give timely warning, and thcre was 
nothing to fear. 

So I began to look around me for some spot 
in which to pass the weary night hours. 
Causin Emily, of course, did not expect me. 
Cousin Margaret’s tea-table was at this mo- 
ment spread in readiness for her guest, and, 
as the evening passed by, she would wonder 
at my non-appearance, but would scarcely be 
alarmed. 

From the belfry I could cleafly sce her 
house down by the river, and the light twink- 
ling from the dining-room window. I was 
very hungry and very cold, and tried to turn 
away my thoughts from the cheerful fire and re- 
freshing meal. Oh, that I had not fixed to 
go to her this evening, for then Emily would, 
of course, have missed me, and I should have 
been released. But each of my cousins would 
conclude that I was with the other, and no 
inquiry would be made. 

Lhe days were still warm and genial enough, 
but the evenings were gusty and chilly; and 
I felt benumbed with cold as the night air 
swept throughout the belfry. I had brought no 
wraps, and looked round eagerly for anything 
that would ,serve ‘as a substitute, but could 
find nothing. There were a few strips of old 
carpet on the stone flags, and, after a great 
deal of repugnance, I at last picked up the 
least dirty of them, and once more retreating 
downstairs, rolled myself in its folds, while £ 
coiled up for warmth in one of the cushioned 
pews. As I did so the six o'clock chime rang 
out, the familiar air bringing to my mind the 
beautiful petition of Bishop Ken’s evening 

hymn. Safe in a snug home I had often sung 
the words— 


“ Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath Thine own almighty wings.” 


Now with what a new meaning they rose 
from myheart as I sought patience and 
courage for myself and protection for others 
from midnight perils. Then I tried to forget 
how hungry I was, and prepared to invite 


what little repose might be possible. Luckily, 
I was never troubled with superstitious fears, 
but I must confess to a feeling of ‘ gruesome- 
ness’? stealing over me as the hours crept on 
and gloom deepened into night, and I could 
at last discern nothing but the faintest glimmer 
of light struggling beneath the heavy Norman 
arches of the nave, and could catch no sound 
save the hollow moaning and sighing of the 
rising wind. I was getting very exhausted 
for want of food, and weird fancies took pos- 
session of my excited imagination. 

But I was not long to be left in this deep 
oppressive darkness. The moon was nearly 
at the full, and as she rose higher in the 
heavens a flood of cold-silvery light poured 
into the church, casting shadows of densest 
blackness, against which marble monuments 
and delicate stone tracery stood out here and 
there in bold relief. ; 

Very soon I fell into an uneasy slumber, 
from which I was awakened by the mid- 
night chime. The sweet notes of the vesper 
hymn fell in measured and stately cadence on 
my car, As the last vibration died away, a 
sudden thought struck me. I would not at- 
tempt to sleep again, but return to the belfry, 
from whence, in this brilliant moonlight, I 
could probably see the rectory garden, and 
satisfy mysclf that no midnight marauders 
were disturbing the peaceful household. So 
I stretched out my stiffened limbs, left my 
comfortless couch, and made my way towards 
the belfry. 

On reaching my lofty watch-tower I 
wrapped the carpet, for which I was now only 
too thankful, more closely about me, and, in 
spite of the bleak night air, took up my post 
by the window, precisely at the spot from 
which the thieves had made their observations. 

I was relieved to find that the moon lighted 
the rectory garden so brightly that it would 
be impossible for anyone to cross it, however 
stealthy their movements, and elude my 
watch, if I kept a reasonably sharp look-out. 
As the minutes crept by my suspicions and 
fears, for some reason, greatly increased, and 
my excitement grew intense, while every sense 
seemed quickened to its utmost capacity. 

A policeman passed with measured tread 
below and away down the street out of reach, 
the filmy shapes of bats wheeled noiselessly 
back and forth, and a large white owl floated 
slowly past, like a huge ball of down, on her 
way to an ivy-covered barn’ hear by. Lamps 
flickered faintly in the street, but the houses 
were mostly dark, the-last light having dis- 
appeared long since, both at the rectory and 
the gardener’s cottage. 

Atlast the clock struck two. With fasci- 
nated gaze, yet hoping to see nothing, I 
watched the path by the south wall. Every- 
thing was still. No sign of evil purposes. 
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A MIDNIGHT VIGIL. 


Surely all was safe for to-night. Stay! 
What is that? Has not the black shadow 
under the wall changed its shape? Yes, it 
moves! A figure—two—steal out into the 
moonlight—three, four are gliding towards 
the well-secured garden-gate. There the 
shadow is so dense that I lose sight of them, 
and no-straining of my ears suffices to catch 
the smallest sound above the moaning and 
whistling of the wind. Iwas in an agony! 
Could nothing be done to warn the sleepers 
of their peril ? 

In desperation, I made my way. with reck- 
less haste down*the stairs to the ringers’ 
belfry, and shook the door furiously as a for- 
lorn hope! ~But my puny efforts were not of 
the smallest avail. I only-awakened a few 
hollow echoes; as the wind shrieked in the 
turret above, and»seemed to mock my help- 
less despair’: That cruel, unyielding lock 
shut me off from any hope of sounding a 
warning cry from the bells. With trembling 
limbs I hurried aloft once again. There was 
just a hope that the men’s utmost efforts 
might yet fail to effect an entrance to the 
garden. j 

gazed down once more. Alas! The 
gate had yielded to their keys and crowbars, 
and two of them were already stealing up the 
shadowy side of the broad garden, casting fur- 
tive glances, I could well imagine, towards 
the cottage they had passed in safety, whose 
sturdy inmates they had so much reason to 
dread. ‘Iwo men remained without under the 
wall, doubtless awaiting the booty. 

I could now watch every movement, for the 
moon shone full on the French windows of the 
drawing-room, and in what seemed but a few 
moments the dexterous plunderers had made 
their way info the-house. One lingered with- 
out a little,:as a watch; but he,-alter a time, 
perceiving-no sign of pursuit, also disappeared 
within, tempted, as I afterwards learnt, by the 
bountiful feast. with’ which his comrade:.was 


regaling himself in the kitchen. a 

Suddenly, an idea flashed upon me. I slid 
down from my seat, and flung aside my wraps. 
(I was hot enough now!) I remembered 
there was more than one way to awaken the 
bells ! 

A hasty search revealed a huge rusty bar, 

art of the grating of one of the windows, 
Ping at hand. This, though its weight was 
almost beyond my strength, I seized with 
breathless haste,, and then, slipping off the 
cloth jacket which I wore, that what little 
muscle I did possess might have full play, I 
lifted my weapon aloft and brought it down 
with all my force upon the resounding bell! 
The result was delightful! True, a fine dust 
froin the rusty bar flew up with blinding force 
int my eyes, and the tremendous din I had 
aWakened almost deafened me. But the 
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clangour must arouse the heaviest sleeper, 
and gathering my utmost strength I brought 
down blow after blow upon the great dome of 
bell-metal. 

Then I dropped the bar and rushed to the 
window. Yes, the town was astir! Lights 
twinkled out one by one into the darkness 
from windows around. Several persons were 
already running in the direction of the church, 
but, on nearing it, were attracted by the com- 
motion in the rectory garden, 

There, dim figures were distinctly visible, 
and excited cries reached me; but [ leaned 
afterwards that the thieves never reached the 
garden. So startled and bewildered had they 
been, in the midst of their carousal, by the 
unaccountable clamour without, awakening as 
it did assailants on every hand, and so pos- 
sessed were their guilty consciences by super- 
stitious terrors, that they made no effectual 
use of their deadly weapons, and, after a very 
brief struggle, were overpowered and captured. 
The few police on the night beat had hastened 
to the help of the gardener and his sons, and 
the terrified inmates of the rectory had hardly 
learned that thieves had invaded their peaceful 
home before they were assured that the two 
men were in safe custody. 

Little remains to be told. My release from 
‘durance vile’? was soon effected, the old 
verger appearing to the rescue, in an agony of 
remorse for the suffering he had so unwittingly 
occasioned me. But | really was very little 
the worse for my incarceration, and, resulting 
as it had done in the protection of life and 
property, I could scarcely regret it, especially 
when I remembered that had I been able to 
ring the bells the previous evening, the thieves, 
though defeated in their purposes, would not 
have been captured. 

Food and rest soon restored me, and, for the 
few days I remained in the neighbourhood I 
was quite a heroine. I received warmest 
thanks and entirely unmerited gratitude from 
the grey-headed rector, as he grasped iny hand 
and thanked God for my safety, and that my 
strange and solitary watch had been the means 
of his own protection. 

The police authorities were highly clate, for, 
though the housebreakers’ two accomplices 
had taken to their heels at the first alarm, 
Jeaving their companions to be surrounded and 
made prisoners, they had since been traces, 
and the whole pany, who had so lony evaded 
the hands of justice, were now salely Jody 
in jail. 

I still possess, and especially prize, my sketch 
from the belfry window. Yhough I am in nv 
danger of forgetting that terrible might, it 
serves to remind me of watchful and gracious 
keeping bencath the Almighty wings, and the 
safety of adcfenceless houschold that was thus 
accomplished by my midnight vigil. 
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A WINTER REVERIE. 
By MARY ROWLES. 





THE fallow uplands were bare and brown, 

And heavy vapours hung dense and chill, 
Where yesterday’s storm had passed ; 

The sun of summer had long gone down, 

And smouldering fires consumed on the hill 
The blossoms that lingered last. 





A drowsy rivulet far away 
Crooned over and over a plaintive tune, 
And a robin twittered low; 
But my heart, through the nightfall hushed and grey, 
Looked back to the musical life of June, 
And saw in the long ago— 
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The dawn of poppies among the wheat, 

Moon-daisies that, like apples of gold, 
In pictures of silver grew; 

A cloud of roses and meadowsweet, 

And buttercup chalices, set to hold 
The sunlight quivering through ; 


Sunsets that blended in gorgeous sheaves 
‘The gold of autumn and purple bloom 
Of vintages yet untrod, 
With all fair colours of autumn leaves, 
And housed them safe, e’er the wintry gloom, 
Within the garner of God! 


Even as I mused in regretful mood, 
A tremulous wind arose, and soon 
The mists were rolled back in dread; 
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And clear through the shadows behind the wood 
There gleamed the are of a fair young moon, 
And stars shone out overhead. 


I said, ‘‘ Be patient, O heart of mine; 
The undertone of the rill must pass, 
Or music fail from the sea ; 
Baptised with fire for its work divine, 
The bygone summer of flower and grass 
Shall nurture the springs to be. 


‘« The future sleeps where the past hath been, 
And, waking, God's covenant shall fulfil; 
No failure [lis purpose mars. 
Beyond the winters it shines serene, 
As over life’s mystery shineth still 
The changelessness of the stars,”’ 





GEMS OF THE UNDER 


Br.ow the surface of our wonderful world are 
productions as varied in hue and quality and 
as exquisite in every mwance of colouring as 
the lovely flowers that adorn the fields and 
gardens in summer. 

I commence with the diamond, which when 
perfectly crystallised has six angles in its 
rimary form, and is usually regarded as the 
uae of gems. It is perfectly colourless, or 
else has a tinge cither of straw-colour or 
blue, but shows every hue of the rainbow, 
charming the eye with their ever-changing 
and brilliant variety. The name “diamond ” 
is derived from the Greek, and is synonymous 
with “adamant.’’ They are found in man 
parts of the world—chiefly in India, Brazi , 
uud the Cape—mixed with gold dust, in a 
hard ferruginous concreted gravel. The art 
of cutting and polishing this gem was dis- 
covered by Louis de Berghem in the fifteenth 


century, and the first he cut was a large one 
belonging to Charles the Bold, known as the 
‘«Sanci diamond.” When beset by robbers, 
his faithful servant swallowed it; but he suc- 
cumbed to his assailants, and it was extracted 
from his dead body by the king, who was in 
the secret, and on whose corpse it was found 
when lying slain on the field of Granson. 
Through many vicissitudes, it passed at last 
into the French Regalia, which latter, if not 
already dispersed, is likely to be so, and so 
the diamond will find a new home and owner. 
The weight of this stone is fifty-five carats. 
The largest diamond known is the ‘ Bra- 
ganza,” weighing 1,680 carats in the rough. 
The loss by cutting is generally reckoned at 
about one-half in the case of modcrately-sized 
gems, and more in proportion in larger ones. 
It was found by two convicts in the eighteenth 
century, in the river Abaité, Brazil. They 
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had been banished into the interior, and 
hoping to obtain pardon and liberty, took it 
to the governor at Villa Rica. ‘Lhrough the 
kindly intervention of a priest with the Portu- 
gucese Government, they obtained their object, 
he also being rewarded with promotion. ‘This 
diamond is of about the size of a yoose’s egy, 
and has been valued at 300 millions sterling. 
There are seventy magnilicent specimens of 
the diamond known by distinctive names, from 
the ‘ Braganza,"’ diminishing in) size and 
weight to the ‘ Dresden Yellow,’ weighing 
thirty carats, the ‘* Koh-i-Ndr,”’ or Mountain 
of Light,’ being the twelfth on the scale. 
This remarkable jewel owns a singularly tragic 
history, and passe from one Indian prince to 
another through terrible bloodshed and cruelty, 
even between brothers. Its weight in the 
rough was 193 carats, and when under the 
auspices of H.IR.M. the Queen and the Prince 
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Consort it was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Voorsanger to be cut, it was reduced by cighty 
carats. The cost of the cutting amounted to 
£8,000. The Kast India Company accepted 
it in part payment of the debt due by the 
Lahore Government and the expenses of the 
war in the Punjaub, and it was stipulated that 
it should it presented to the Queen. ; 

The emerald is the second gem on my list. 
Those of dark green are more valuable than 
those of lighter colour. They are found 
embedded in veins of maguesian limestone, 
traversing hornblende rock. The largest 
known is the ‘ Devonshire,” purchased by 
the Duke from Dom Pedro, It was found at 
Muro, near Santa Fé di Bogota, and is two 
inches in diameter ; it is of the finest colour, 
without flaws, and weighs eight ounces 
eighteen pennyweights. What is known as 
“the emerald of the Vatican,’ an intaglio 
claimed as representing the portrait of our 
Lord, engraved by order of Pilate, and pre- 
sented to Liberias, I must warn you, carries 
with it a gross imposition. ‘he style of the 
engraving of this gem dates it at the time 
of the “ Italian Revival,’? and is considered, 
by those who are authorities in reference to 
the glyptic art, to be a copy of the head of our 
Lord in Raphael's cartoon of the ‘* Miraculous 
draught of fishes.” Pnotographic representa- 
tions of the original sculpture on the emerald, 
and entitled the ‘only true likeness,” may be 
seen in the shops. The emerald itself was 
obtained by Rome through Pope Innocent 
VIIL, who received it from the Sultan 
as aransom for his brother, who had fallen 
into the Pontiffs hands. In Pliny’s time 
emeralds were spared the touch of the 
engraver’s tools by general consent; in fact, 
their sculpture was forbidden, so highly were 
they esteemed, and they were said by Plato, 
in company with sards and jaspers, to com- 
pose the rocks of Paradise. 

The third on my list is the ruby. It is 
usually discovered in rolled masses, those of 
the finest quality being found in India, and 
inferior kinds in Bohemia. If you pay a visit 
to the Regalia Chamber, in the Tower of 
London, and give your attention to the 
Imperial Crown, you will sce, in the centre 
of the Maltese cross ornamenting the circle 
surrounding the head (and immediately over 
the wearer's forehead), the famous ruby given 
by Dom Pedro, King of Castile, to the Black 
Prince, after the battle of Najara, near 
Vittoria, A.D. 1367. It was subsequently 
worn by Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt, 
A.D. {415, in the front of his helmet. Another 
magnilicest specimen was among the treasures 
of the Shrine of Lhomas 4 Becket in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, which shrine (as Dean Stanley 
observes, in his ‘ Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury ") blazed with gold and jewels, 
as did the tomb of Edward the Confessor, in 
Westminster Abbey. Cramped together on 
the gold-plated wooden sides of the shrine 
were pearls, sapphires, balassas, diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, sculptured agates, cornelians, 
and onyx stones. The great ruby to which I 
specially refer was called ‘*the Regale of 
France.” I said it was a ruby, but it may 
have been a precious ornamental carbuncle, or 
even a diamond, said at the time to have been 
the finest in Europe, and as large as a hen’s 
egg. The finger of a sculptured angel pointed 
to it. Louis VII. of France gave it te the 
original tomb in the crypt, when on a 
pilgrimage to this place. More than one legend 
was attached to its history; suffice it to say, it 
was so brilliant, ‘it seemed to burn like fice.” 
When despoiling the monasteries and shrines, 
Henry VIII. took possession of it, and wore 
it in a ring onhis thumb. What became of 
it since that time no one knows, nor what of 
all the other treasures of cither of the two 
shrines above named. According to the old 
chronicler, Stow, it took six or eight strong 
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men to carry each of the two chests, filled 
with jewels and gold, out of the cathedral. 

We now come to the sapphire, as beautiful 
in its dark blue colour as the emerald in its 
green, and, like the ruby, they are generally 
found in rolled masses. Amongst the most 
celebrated I may name that which formed the 
imperial signet of Constantius, weighing no 
less than fifty-three carats, and engraved with 
a representation of the greatest exploits of the 
imperial hunter. It was executed expressly 
for him, and the artist was the first of the 
period, as clearly evidenced by the words and 
character of the inscription upon it. The 
second to which I must draw your attention 
may be seen in the Tower, as it forms the 
centre of the Maltese cross on the summit 
of the Imperial Crown. LL is “ rose cut,” and 
is the indentical stone taken out of the ring of 
Edward the Confessor, so long treasured upon 
his shrine. ‘Tradition says its possession gave 
his successors the miraculous power of blessing 
the “cramp-rings.’”’ A sapphire belonging to 
Thamas Kouli Khan was estimated (in 1733) 
at £309,000 value, 

The opal was greatly prized by the ancients, 
which, being blueish-white inhue and opaque, 
shows as many beautiful varieties of colour as 
the diamond. When discovered in the rough 
it is massive and embedded in porphyry and 
trap-rock. Pliny speaks of a certain opal ot 
about the size of a hazel nut, belonging to the 
Senator Nonius, and valued at a sum equiva- 
lent to £20,000. Mark Antony envied him 
its possession, and was so mean and dishonest 
as to proscribe him on account of it. But it 
is satisfactory to learn that the poor man 
affected his escape, carrying away his property 
with him; for, resenting the wrong, and 
dearly prizing the jewel, he is said to have 
observed that he preferrec exile with his opal 
to life in Rome without it. The Romans 
procured their opals from India ; we obtain 
ours from Hungary. 

The turquoise is one of the most beautiful yet 
delicate of gems; easily broken, and its exquisite 
sky-blue colour darkened to a greenish hue by 
contact with any kind of oily matter or spirit. 
The best kind, known as de da vieille roch, 

comes from Siberia and Mexico, and usually 
has at the back some small black specks. It 
is found in kidney-shaped masses. 

I should like to tell you something about 
many other precious and beautiful jewels, 
such as the garnet, beryl, chrysolite, topaz, 
amethyst, jacynth, chrysopras, the sard and 
sardonyx, jasper (of which bloodstone is a 
variety), the moonstone, calcedony, etc., but 
space fails me. 

With reference to the glyptic art, the 
Egyptian scarabei (or beetle stones), in basalt, 
cornelian, agate, lapis-lazuli, and vitrified clay 
are the earliest monuments in existence. The 
engraving was at first accomplished by the 
boring of holes in close proximity one to 
another, and so excavations were made. The 
art of engraving gems by means of a drill 
charged with the powder of a still harder 
mineral, as now practised, dates back as far 
as 729 B.C., prior to the reign of Sargon, and 
is due to the Ninevites, who engraved the 
agate, calcedony, crystals, and onyx. They 
were the original discoverers of the use of 
diamond-point, and you will find a reference 
to this perfected method of engraving in 
Jer. xxi 1. 

In Ethiopia they engraved stones for the 
purpose of money, but the engravings were 
necessarily of a very rude character, as it 
appears from Herodotus that they employed 

their sharply-pointed flint arrow-heads for the 
purpose. The intagli in this case were of a 
softer character of stone, or consisted of 
glazed terra-cotta. The Assyrian cylinders 
were of serpentine, which was equally suscep- 
tible of a fine polish. From the Assyrians, 
the Phoenicians and Asiatic Greeks appear 


to have derived the art simultaneously, and 
evidently copied the style of their designs in 
the earliest intagli discovered in Asia Minor. 

I believe that the most interesting specimen 
of gem-engraving with which we are acquainted 
is Etruscan, viz., ‘‘ The Five Heroes.” W. 
C. King, in his ‘*Handbook of Engraved 
Gems,” says that it displays the highest per- 
fection of the glyptic art, yielding in no point 
to the finest Greek engravings. 

The signet of Sennacherib (in the British 
Museum) consists of an oriental ‘‘amason 
stone’? ; one of the hardest of stones ; and the 
Royal signet of Darius, composed of calcedony 
of a greenish hue, you will also find in the 
gem department of the Museum. It is en- 
graved with a representation of the monarch 
in his car, and the words, ‘‘I, Darius the 
king.’ Whether this wonderful relic be the 
same memorable signet with which the 
Prophet Daniel’s ‘* Den of Lions ’’ was sealed 
and secured, I believe remains uncertain. 


The wearing of signet rings (according to 
Lessing) does not appear to date prior to the 
Peloponnesian war, B.C. 431. The Baby- 
lonians used often to wear them suspended 
from the wrist or neck, and employed them 
as a seal only, and not a decoration of the 
hand. 


Before closing, I must name three more 
remarkable intagli, one of them the largest 
specimen extant. It is a sardonyx, exe- 
cuted in relief, preserved in the Naples col- 
lection, and consists of the celebrated ‘‘ Farnese 
Vase.” It is an enormous gem, said to have 
been found in the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Hadrian. The second is the ‘‘ Agate of the 
Sainte-Chapelle,” Paris, which was received 
in pawn by St. Louis, a.b. 1244, trom 
Baldwin, the last Frankish Emperor of 
Constantinople, for a sum equal to gape 
It was supposed to be a religious relic in the 
Middle Ages, and the design mistaken for 
“The Triumph of Joseph in Egypt.” It 
is a sardonyx in five strata, measuring 13 
inches by 11. The third is the Gemma 
Augustea, of the Imperial Museum, Vienna, 
purchased by Rudolph II. for £6,000. It 
measures 9 inches by 8, consists of two strata, 
pure white on a transparent ground, and 
superior in point of art to the other two. 
But the largest slab of sardonyx known is the 
Carpegna Cameo of the Vatican, which is 16 
inches long by 12 deep. 


Much dishonesty is practised in Italy and 
elsewhere in the endeavour to give modern 
intaglios an antique appearance. Amongst 
other methods, the former are known to 
thrust a number of them down the throat of 
a turkey, that they may acquire that dull 
muffed appearance in the gizzard of the bird 
that betokens a great antiquity, when appear- 
ing in the sculptured hollows, as well as on 
the flat and unwrought surface. 


With respect to the mention of “precious 
stones” in the Holy Scriptures, I recommend 
you to make it a subject of research. Under 
these terms you will find them spoken of in 
nine places in the Old Testament and three in 
the New; under that of ‘‘jewels’’ in twenty 
places in the Old. Separately indicated, we 
find five mentions in the Old, and in six or 
more in the New. Take your Bibles, and find 
them all out with the aid of a ‘Concord- 
ance.” Condescending to our limited ideas 
of the precious and the beautiful, our blessed 
Lord compares himself to a pearl, as well as 
to a lily and a rose; thus taking the types of 
His immaculate purity from the gems of the 
earth as well as from its flowers. Ina former 
article I quoted the words, ‘‘ There are so 
many kinds of voices in the world, and none 
of them is without signification”; so now 
you may observe an exemplification of this 
truth. When you look at any of these beau- 
tiful works of His, you may remember some 


passage connected with them; some story of 
ancient Biblical history; some typical refer- 
ence to the “Golden City;” to Him that is 
“‘crowned with many crowns, and around 
whose head there springs the rainbow” in 


BURIED ANIMALS, FIsH, ETC. 
Ten in Kach Paragraph. 

(1). Let us practise a glee or a trio; will 
you take the second or first part? This is 
the new rendering set for the tenor clef in C, 
higher than the regular key; you will find the 
rondo good, but stop at the double bar, Belinda, 
or we, as Ellen did, shall end in a fiasco 
rallentando, 

(2). Does Philip love Rosa, Edith, or Se- 
lina? He would prefer retiring Rosa to 
Edith, rushing romp or to Selina, gentle 
dawdle ; but from a stiff distrust of himself, a 
feeling roused in most rich men when wooing, 
he fears that to her only his wealth is attrac- 
live. 

(3). From this old chapel, I can see Greta- 
bridge, where young Gawain was pursued. 
When he had first sounded his horn Ettrick’s 
echoes had responded, but his peril was too 
grave now, almost to fearing nature’s gentle 
murmurings, for behind the boy stern foes 
were gathering, and he was doomed to be 
Cosmo’s prey. One fatal shot terminated his 
flight. Bt ie 

(4). Francis is kindly intentioned, but a sly 
rub is one of his jokes. He came laughingly 
to admire my sketch, and with a smile of 
roguish fan, said, ‘This must be a very good 
likeness —almond-blossom, Otho? No? It 
wants one touch more of madder, and this 
branch is naked.” 


‘ 


Tue Music or NIAGARA. 


An American musician has made the at- 
tempt to place on record the wonderful music 
of the Falls of Niagara. The quality of the 
tone, of course, cannot be shown, but the 
pitch and te Sages may, and remembering 
always that the actual pitch is four octaves 
lower, here are the notes which form this 
matchless diapason :— 





Et cetera ad infinitum! 
CHARADE I. 
Smiling and fair ’mid 
preen, 
Yet always cross when I'm in London seen. 


Kentish meadows 


1 Swimming beneath the mountain side, 
Throughout the tranquil tarn I glide, 
And epicures, who dainties eat, 
Pronounce me a2 delicious treat. 


2 My second is a Latin word 
And English, too: ’tis quite absurd 
To say without the slightest doubt, 
That you will never find me out. 


3 Accharacter in England known, 
Yet never in the daytime shown, 
In midst of night you’ll recognise 
My form, though always in disguise. 


VARIETIES, 


‘sight like unto an emerald.’’ As precious 
such lessons as any that ever were penned, 
these ‘Sermons in Stones,” which I now 
commend to your study. 

May you realise the ineffable fruition of 


VARIETIES. 


CHARADE II, 


You will usually tind 

The choicest of my kind 

When the great Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
have sumptuously din’d. 

If, returning to the street, 

You would rest your tired feet, 

You will take me once again your weary 
journey to complete. 


My second you will see 

Near sonie overhanging tree, 

Where busy damsels congregate and village 
gossips be ; 

The girls, with graceful tread, 

Poise the burden on the head ; 

Yet, as they wend their merry way, no drop is 
ever shed. 


But when these words unite 

The sense is ultered quite : 

The first is something pleasant and the 
second’s gay and bright. 

But united ‘tis not so— 

They breathe a sound of woe, 

And form a word that truly is the saddest 
word I know. 





GEOGRAPHICAL ARITHMOREMS, 


I. 1o5t—na. A city in Italy, 

2. 651—nea. A northern island. 

3. 655--saao. A French department. 

4. 505—neo. An'English county. 

5. 2050—ee. A frontier town of Prussia. 
6, 1051—as. An Indian health-resort. 

7. 55—oag. A,European river. 

8, 1250—aaa. . A town in Further India. 
9. 555—eeeno. An English river. 
'1150—.00b.,. A Cingalese town. 
540—see. A town of factories. 
1200—ae, <A place of pilgrims, 
1z00—eno. An Irish town. 

ioor—sa.. A kingdom in Asia. 
650—ey. A Scottish river. 
150f-ean. An Arabian town. 
550—fet. - A town.in Holand. 
1656--aetibnr. An English county. 
95—he.,. An Assyrian city. 
1055—nrae. An English range of hills. 


17. 
18. 


20. 





FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, 


Add to thy judgment another's, and ask 
counsel; for the truth is not concealed from 
the minds of two. 

A man's mind is a mirror, which showeth 
him his face ; but by means of two mirrors he 
will see his back.—A rab Saying. 


AN OLD SuPERSTITION.—Gipsies believe 
it unlucky to have their portraits taken, but 
they will allow it to be done if you will give 
them a shoe-string. That this old superstition 
relative to the binding and loosing of ill-luck 
by the shoe-string should exist in this con- 
nection is curious. In the earliest times the 
shoe-latchet brought luck, just as the shoe 
itself did, especially when filled with corn or 
rice, and thrown after the bride, 


How TO BE MISERABLE.—If you want to 
spoil all that God gives you, if you want to be 
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that promise handed down from far back in 
the ages of the past :— 

‘‘They shall be mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, in the day that I shall make up my 
jewels.” S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 


miserable yourself and a maker of misery to 
others, the way is easy enough. Only be 
selfish, and it is done at once, 


IN PRAISE oF A PUDDING. 


The end of all, and in the end 
The praise of all depends ; 
A pudding merits double praise 
Because it has two ends. 


A MoprRN OrPHEUS.—A Portuguese pen- 
tleman was treating a young lady with a 
serenade. The servants, who knew that she 
did not care at all for him, threw stones from 
the balcony. “See,” said a friend, ‘how 
powerful must your music be to move stones, 
like that of Orpheus.’”’ 


A RoyvaAL HovusEHoLtp.—King George 
III.’s household was a model of an Enghsh 
gentleman's household, [It was early, it was 
kindly, it was charitable, it was frugal, it was 
omens ; it must have been stupid to a deyree 
which | shudder now to contemplate. No 
wonder all the princes ran away from the lap 
of that dreary domestic virtue. It always rose, 
yode, dined at stated intervals. Day atter day 
was the same. At the same hour at night 
the King kissed his daughters’ jolly checks ; 
the princesses kissed their mother’s hand, and 
Madame Thielke brought the royal nightcap. 
At the same hour the cquerries and women in 
waiting had their litle dinner and cackled over 
their tea.— 7hackeray. 


A PROMISE WELL Keer. 


Here is an example of a promise well kept. 

Mr. Hastings, the legitimate heir of the 
earldom of Huntington, while residing with 
the earl as his domestic chaplain, became 
enamoured of a pretty chambcrmaid called 
Betsy Warner, then living in the family, and 
to her he promised solemnly that she should 
be his wile as soon as he got possession ol 
the living of Great and Little Leke. 

In the ebbs and flows of human life, and 
its shifting concerns, carly acquaintances are 
soon separated and forgotten, ‘Thirty years 
elapsed. Mr, Hastings, meantime, hat 
married and lost his wife and gained a second 
living—that of Great and Lite Leke. 

One day the venerable old pastor was 
surprised by the appearance of a strange post- 
chaise-and-four driving rapidly up the avenue 
to the parsonage-house. An elderly gentleman 
alighted from it, and Miss Warner was ushered 
into his presence. After an interval of sur- 
nrise and recognition, she proceeded to tell 
ee that sho had come to claim the fullilment 
of his promise; that he had long since made the 
acquisition of fortune on which bis obhyation 
of performance depended, and that on hes 
part she had never, by the sliphitest incisere- 
tion, swerved from an engagement which she 
considered sacred from the first moment. 

The result was that the reverend gentleman, 
having duly satisfied himself by diligent 
inquiry concerning his betrothed’s conduct 
and character, which were found to have been 
strictly correct, the banns were formally 
announced in the church by himself, and 
the parties were married accordingly. 


FRUGALITY.— Without aie none can 
become rich, and with it few would be poor. 
Johnsen. 
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SNOWDRIFTS. 


“ACQUIRED ABROAD.” 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By LOUISA EMILY DOKREE, Author of ‘ Turned to Gold,” “ Underneath the Surface,” ete. 


CHEAPT ERR iF. 


A STRUGGLE, 


ASHERTON is a small village in England— 
never mind the county. A well wooded bill 
rises behind it, from the summit of which 
you look over a level country till, far against 
the horizon, you can discern the sea. 

On the very top of this hill a girl was stand- 
ing one rough December day. The wind 
blew soft brown hair away from a small, deli- 
cate face, with a sensitive mouth, and eyes that 
at that moment were full of restless trouble, 











‘* MOTHER, WE ARE VERY POOR, YOU AND I.” 


They were very tell-tale, those large eyes the 
colour of violets, and you could generally 
guess something of Ellice Cresswell’s feelings 
by a glance at them. 

She had climbed the hill rather fast. Pur- 
posely, for the act of walking in that high 
wind seemed to work off suppressed excite- 
ment; and now as she stood still almost out of 
breath, her colour came and went, and she 
twisted and turned a letter she held in her 
hands as if she would fain have torn it, and let 
the wind carry the fragments whither they 
pleased. 











‘*Shall I tell her, or shall I answer the 
letter without consulting her?’ This ques- 
tion was revolving itself in Ellice’s mind, and 
she could come to no decision. 

She was a girl who all her life long had 
striven to follow her Saviour, simply and lite- 
rally, and in her new life of poverty, with a 
blind mother, the cross she had had to bear had 
often been heavy ; but she had borne.it bravely 
and well, and her life had been pure and true. 

Yet at this very moment her trouble wa> 
that she was undecided whether she would tell 
a lie or not. 


The good angel strove, 
the bad one tempted her, 
and the battle raged on, for 
it was a battle, reader, 
fraught with very great 
importance, and I¢llice ran 
down the hill stillundecided, 

‘They had lodgings over 
a shop in the High Street, 
having migrated to Asher- 
ton on the death of Mr. 
Cresswell a year ago, he 
having left his widow and 
only child barely enough to 
live upon. 

The little sitting-room 
was poorly furnished, and 
Ellice’s taste somewhat 
rebelled ayainst the brick- 
red sofa and chairs, the 
inevitable “loo,” and chim- 
ney ornaments of wax 
flowers under glass shades. 
But she had not the heart 
to make the place pretty 
just for herself. — Ellice’s 
was a nature that rebelled 
against enjoyment unless 
shared by another; and 
her mother was blind, so it 
did not affect her. 

Mrs. Cresswell sat by the 
fireside, her gentle face 
framed in silvery hair, and 
her sightless eyes giving 
such a pathetic expression 
to her face that a lump 
rose to) Iéllice’s throat as 
she entered and sat down 
on the rickety stool at her 
mother's feet. 

Yes, it was a poor little 
place; but it was home— 
shrining her mother, and 
so very, very sweet to 
Tellice. 

« Mothery,”” said Mllice presently, after an- 
swering all Mrs. Cresswell’s inquiries as to 
whether she had changed her boots, and was 
not very wet—commonplace words, perhaps, 


linia 
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bata 


but full of loving care, and after all th: 
very things that we remember best when 


they are but a memory of a ‘voice that is 
siiil.”’ 

Yes, my darling.” 

“JT want you to answer a question,’’ and 
here Ellice paused. She hardly liked what 
she was doing, but sull it was but in obedience 
to her good angel, and also from force of habit, 
for all her short life her mother had been her 
guide and counsellor; not as a framer of 
rigid rules or a severe judge, but as leading 
Ellice to decide for herself from highest 
principles of right—for Christ's sake. 

“What is the question, love ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Cresswell, stroking her child’s head as she did 
sO. 

“Ts it right ever—I mean under exceptional 
circumstances, mothery — you understand, [ 
mean Where it really involves a great deal - 
you understand?’ continued Ellice, ner- 
vously, 

“Yes, dear; but the question.” 

“Is it ever right to tell a Jie—or—or— 
write one, I mean, mothery 2’? The words 
came out hesilatingly. ‘ 

“My child, can you need to ask such a 
question 7"" ; 

And Ellice felt she was answered, and then 

a burst of sobs relieved her overloaded heart. 
Mrs. Cresswell let her cry on quietly. When 
Ellice first asked her the question, she never 
guess?) that it referred to herself, and when 
Le did she was not shocked, only sorry and 
yauined, aud her touch was very gentle as she 
took one of Fllice’s hot, nervous hands in 
hers. 


i Wir ay 


“ ACQUIRED ABROAD. 








“Darling,can you tell 
me what tempted ——” 
«Oh, mothery, I 
haven't done it-—[ was 
—L[ am afraid To was 
going to,” said belive. 
* But——" 
“But now you will 
not,” 
“Twill tell you all, 


mothery.’ ge 


pas M\ 
And so Ellice began 
her story. 
CHAPTER OL. 
TW CHRISTMAS Tibbs. 
“MorTHeRY,”” began Ellice, calling — her 


mother by the sweet pet name that she had 
alwaysused to ber mother Mothery, we are 
very poor, you and J, amd it just: goes to my 
heart not to be able to get you things you 
need, and -—” 

“ Pear child, T have all [really need ; 
fret for me.” 

“Well, mothery, you know we quite deeded 
that I must work. ‘That | cannot leave vou, 
dsling, I know quite well,” continued Eeice; 
“but you know we thought of my going out 
as morning governess, and then my advertise- 
ments never were answered. There seemed a 
fate against it. And yet, what else can I 
do 27” 

* Dear love,” said Mis. Cresswell, 
don’t believe in fate, do we, you and [P?”’ 

“No, mothery; but you know what | mean. 
Wall, dearie, Thad given up all hepe, and 
now, to-day, [have get an answer from a Luly 
who saw the advertisement IT put into the 
Asherton Star. She lives at Wenting — you 


doen't 


Sr Wwe 





” 


CHILD, WHENE IS CHILE MATTER?! 


know that is just two hours’ (rain from Ton 
don--and we could get nice lodgings there, 
inethery, and be so comfy, Hut this hinvy 
cays only one thing, mothery, that as a cdith- 
culty: it is that the French must be acyuned 
abroad.’ 

© Well. my dating, but your knoawledve of 
the language was not acquired abroad.” 

“No, mothery, | know that; but, vou huow, 
dear father once took me to Paris tora weeh, 
so L have been abroad. You think, then. that 
it would be wreng to say——"" and Ihee 
paused, 

Very wrong, my child, yes, to cay anything 
hut the truth,” said Mrs. Cresiwell. 

“And the pay is so good, nother,” said 
Ellice; “1 do long for it so. To teach two 
little children —it would do so well. But at 1 
cannot sav that, itis all over with it, as she 
says in her letter she must) have French 
acquired abroad, and if mine has not been that 
I-need not think of it.” 

Mrs. Cresswell was silent, and Fllice bent 
her head upon her hands Jookiny into the 
amall fie. Her mind had been really made up 
from the moment when she decided to consult 
her mother. She knew beforehand what advice 
she would get from her. 
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And so the letter was written and sent, and 
Ellice resigned herself to the little lodgings 
and did her utmost to cheer her mother’s life. 
Often and often she was tempted almost 
to be thankful that her mother was blind— 
she had been so for the last three years, the 
result of an illness —for Ellice could stint her- 
self and do much that it would have pained 
her mother to have seen. Mrs. Cresswell 
never knew how, day after day, Ellice ate dry 
bread, took her tea without sugar, and denied 
herselfi n many ways, so that she could tempt 
her mother by some delicate little morsel that 
the household purse could not otherwise have 
paid for. Mrs. Cresswell could not see how 
rusty Ellice’s mourning had become, nor how 
shabby her dress was. She guessed a good 
deal, but not to the real extent of things. 

And Ellice went on bravely. Sometimes 
she would regret that she had not done evil 
that earthly good might come; but she put 
away the thought, and trusted to her Saviour 
for help, praying daily that she might be 
shown the way she was to go. 

Christmas Eve came, the saddest Ellice had 
ever known, for Mrs. Cresswell was not well, 
and Ellice knew the doctor had been right in 
ordering her wine and nourishment that they 
really could not afford. 

Ellice, with her excitable nature, always 
tried to work off her emotion by exercise, and 
on that chill Christmas Eve she slipped out 
for an hour, and soon found herself at the 
church, now left empty, for’ the busy decora- 
tors had finished their labours and gone home. 
Only little Mrs. Chester, the rector’s wife, 
was at the door, buttoning on her gloves, 
when Ellice came up: She was the only 
person in the place that knew the Cresswells, 
and Ellice had never told her much of their 
affairs. 

‘‘The church is all in darkness, Miss Cress- 





“the organ loft is left. 


SNOWDRIFTS. 


well,” said Mrs. Chester; ‘‘only the lamp in 
Haynes has been 
practising a new voluntary; he has just gone 
to his tea.” Aa 

May I try the organ—I think you said it 
was blown by water,’’ said Ellice, a sudden 
desire coming to her that she might find her 
fingers again on what had in their prosperous 
days. been a loved instrument. __ 

“Certainly. I did not know you played the 
organ,” said Mrs. Chester, looking a little 
surprised; and then, saying good-bye, Ellice 
made her way up to the organ loft and played. 
’ She turned the water on, and was soon 
drawing forth sounds of marvellous beauty 
from the organ,,a new and excellent instru- 
ment. \ ccagist 

Ellice was a true musician, and as she 
played she disclosed the fact’ to the rector, 
who, unseen, had been a listener, his wife not 
knowing when she spoke to Ellice that he had 
remained behind. 

Ellice,soon finished, after playing a lovely 
symphony of Beethoven’s which reminded her 
of happier days, and in so doing seemed to 
loose the flood-gates of her sorrow. When 
she ceased, great tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and she bend her head on her hands and 
sobbed. 

‘* My child, what is the matter?” 

Ellice started. It was the rector, whom 
she had not known much of, and whom she had 
shunned as she shunned everyone. But that 
night when the old man came and sat by her, 
there: was no resisting him, and Ellice told 
him of all her troubles. 

** There is no way out of them—mother will 
die for want of proper things. It is very 
hard.” 

‘©Child, it is hard,’ said Mr. Chester, 
gently. ‘ But I see a way out of your troubles, 
Haynes is leaying us next week, and I have 


not got an organist to replace him. Will you 
take his place ?” 

Ellice,could hardly believe her ears, but it 
was true, and she went home as happy as she 
had been miserable before. 





CONCLUSION, 
CHRISTMAS Day a year later! This time we 
shall not see Ellice Cresswell, for she is Ellice 
Chester now, married to the rector’s eldest 
son, who, coming home from Australia, saw 
the young organist, and soon cared for her so 
much that he asked her to be his wife. 

He was a good man, and Ellice trusted her- 
self to him perfectly. 

‘And so we shall leave this for your 
Australian home in a month ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Cresswell, her face radiant with gladness. 

‘Yes, mother, if you will come and take 
care of Ellice and I.”’ 

Mrs. Cresswell smiled. 

“Tt seems strange leaving Asherton,’’ said 
Ellice. “So much scems to have happened 
since we came. J have been thinking, Harry, 
how well it was for me that mothery helped 
me that time to resist the temptation—you 
remember ?” 

‘**T do—acquired abroad,” said Mr. Chester. 

“Yes; if 1 had gone, I should not have had 
the post of organist here, and should never 
have met you,” she added, blushing. 

** Doing right does not always turn out so 
charming—always, at least, to our eyes,” 
said Mr. Chester, stroking his wife’s head 
lovingly. 

“ But it always does with Him whom we do 
the right for,’ said Mrs. Cresswell. 

And she was right. We can leave Ellice 
now spending with her husband and mother 
the very happiest Christmas she had ever 
known. 

[THE Erb, 





WINTER NEEDLEWORK. 


CRAZY QUILTS AND OTHER PATCHWORK. 


I CONSIDER that 
patchwork is one of 
the most amusing 
occupations, in its 
present form, that 
can be presented to 
the invalid and the 
old, as well as to 
those who have an 
artistic eye and enjoy 
the arrangement of 
colour and the form- 
ing of pretty and 
original designs. The 
new ideas of patch- 
work anproach more 
nearly to applique, 
than to the old ideas 
of sewing tiny dia- 
mond-shaped forms 
together on the 
wrong side to make 
a sort of tesselated 
pavement arrange- 
ment, when all was 
completed. It was 
not particularly 
pretty, but as long 
as it was considered 
fashionable everyone 
did it and tried to 
think it repaid the 
trouble of making it. 
For teaching little 
children to sew, this 
old kind of patch- 





PATTERN FOR CRAZY QUILT. 


work still affords the 
very best method, as 
they see a_ speedy 
result to their etlorts, 
and are encouraged 
to persevere while 
amused in their work, 
Anyone who has 
tried to make some 
wretched child work 
its weary way down 
along seam will re- 
cognise the truth of 
my idea. 

Thenew departures 
in patchwork are all 
of them distinguished 
by being made on a 
foundation of cotton 
or muslin; I prefer 
the old cotton that 
has been worn, as it 
is easier to get the 
needle through it—a 
matter of some con- 
sequence when the 

atches are of silk. 

t ought really to 
be called appliqué 
patchwork, as it is 
more of the nature 
of appliqué than of 
patchwork, though it 
is made with patches; 
and the art em. 
broidery applied to 


WINTER NEEDLEWORK. 


some patterns quite lifts it to the level ofa fine art industry. The 
cotton or muslin foundation is usually cut into squares of various sizes, 
as needed for each design. This makes the work easier to accomplish, 
and less heavy to hold. It also relieves the mental strain of the work, 
as one has not to stop and think of each piece, but when a number 
of squares are finished, one can place the whole on a large table and 
judge of the general effect, and decide exactly where each square should 
go, to produce the best effect of colour and design. } 

The first two designs have been given already in the series of articles 
on the ‘‘ Occupations for Invalids,” but I repeat them again, as they 
are not much known and are yet sufficiently novel. 

The first is called the «* Canadian Loghouse Quilt’ design, and is of 
Canadian origin. It is extremely handsome when made with silk and 
cashmere, and the colours can be so arranged as to form quite a rich and 
most oriental-looking covering. The square of cotton provided in this 
case is from five to six inches square, and the patchwork of the square 
is begun by tacking a small patch, an inch and a quarter square, in the 
very centre, and in doing this it must be borne in mind that the comfort 
of the whole square and its appearance depends on finding the exact 
centre of the squares of both the cotton foundation and the small patch. 

This patch in the centre gives the tone to the whole square, for it may 
be either light or dark. If dark, the tone of the whole square must be 
kept dark and rich, with no very light washed-out shades in the light 
half. The long pieces are three-quarters of an inch wide, and must be 
accurately measured, as on the one side they overlap and on the other 
they go under. If the centre be plain, the next row may be figured— 
a plain and a figured or striped row alternately. All plain and figured 
materials will answer, and all kinds of texiles; but in every style of 
patchwork cotton should be put with cotton and wool and silk together, 
or all wool and all silk. The squares when finished are put together 
with the light sides against the light, or else so that they look like the 
old-fashioned box-pattern, with the dark sides arranged to touch the 
light. The pieces are run on upon the wrong side, turned over, and 
carefully tacked down flat, the next strip being then run on oyer them. 
Neatness, taste, and care are all that are requisite to make this patch- 
work most handsome. 

The next pattern is what is called “puzzle” sometimes, and otherwise 
appliqué. In this pattern the pieces are laid on flat upon a foundation 
lining in the manner shown, and the raw edges are worked over in 
herringbone stitch, with brightly coloured silks; some people prefer 
using gold-colour or yellow throughout for this purpose, but silk of 
the same colour as the patch is often used. Of course it will be 
easily seen that no plan for putting down the pieces can be given, 
but that figured and plain patches must be used carefully so as to 
produce the best effect. 

Velvet mixed with woollen pieces “ali a very handsome effect, 
and so does silk and satin used together with velvet. I need hardly 
say that this design for patchwork is not suitable for cotton, as it 
will not wash, owing to the raw edges, though it will clean very well, 
as the herringbone stitches, if put in carefully and firmly, and the 
ends of silk be firmly finished off at the back, will keep the edges 
quite neat, and only a few stitches will be required after the cleaning 
to make it nice again. 

The next design for patchwork is that embroidered in crewel or 
filoselle silks, each patch having its own small separate design either 
outlined or fully worked in crewel or in chain stitch, which may be used 
asa variety. This kind of work is extremely effective as a border to 
a mantelpiece, to brackets, or a large cloth for a table. The size of the 
piece is usually four inches and a half in width, by five inches long, 
and they are joined together plainly, or else the join is worked over 
with some fancy stitch. If intended fora mantel border, the edge is 
finished with a handsome fringe, but if preferred the patches may be 
pointed or shaped like church windows, so as to hang down in a 
vallance round the mantei board. Some of the patterns may be 
appliqué to the border instead of being worked. Cloth or cashmere 
is the usual foundation for this work, and each embroidered patch must 
have a lining, as I have before described. This patehwork is also 
very rich and ornamental, and gives free scope to originality and skill ; 
for this reason, that it forms delightful work for those who are good 
enough workers to create, and not merely to act as copyists. Some of 
the work that I have seen done in this manner was most amusing, as 
well as original. 

The American “crazy patchwork” is a compound of the last two 
that I have described, the pieces being smaller, and every imaginable 
fancy stitch being brought into use, with every shade of coloured silk. 
The more fantastic the shape of the pieces the more “crazy” the 
quilt, of course, This, like the other patchwork, needs a foundation 
of cotton, and is generally made on squares of that material sixteen 
inches each mer The edges of the patches are all turned in, not 
left raw, as in the appligué patchwork already described, and here and 
there on each square a piece should be left overlapping the edge of 
the square, so that when the squares are united they may not show the 
joins and the work may look Tike one large complete article, without 
visibly stitched connections. The pieces are all tacked on one square 
first before you begin to use any ornamentations, and when all are 
finished it seems to me that you just collect your silks and set to 
work to be as original as youcan. Work fancy stitches round every 
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patch and funny designs on each, more especially litle skeleton 
pepe, in black silk, if you know how to make them, Little fans, 

irds, butterflies made of black velvet, a lite landscape traced in 
silk, a tree in the middle of a patch, or a flower, an obelisk, an clephant, 
a catshead, shells, in both outlines and appdigué, thes, etc., are some of 
the objects one see; but it is impossible to recall half the things. 
Plush, satin, silk, and velvet, with broché and brocade, are all used in 
this style of work, and all pieces, small and large, can be utilised, 
and all shapes as well. 

The edge of a ‘crazy quilt’? looks best (to my taste) when finished 
with a handsome silk ball fringe, with a good deal of black, yellow, and 
red init. They are never large in size, and of course are only meant to 
lie in the centre of the bed by day as an ormamental addition to the 
room, and very effective and handsome they look. Of course they are 
lined with silk of some light colour, and may be wadded if really 
intended for use ; a very little wadding gives them a certain degree of 
firmness and a substance which they might otherwise lack, ‘The edges 
may be trimmed with lace also, coloured silk lace being pretty, or one 
of the new coloured laces, which are known by different names. But 
the great thing is to consider where our quilt Is to be used; if in the 
country, we need not fear making it beautiful. 





APPLIQUE WORK. 
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SNOWDRIFTS. 


A KNELL AND A CHIME, 


By tHe Rev. SAMUEL K, COWAN, M.A. 


SILENTLY in the belfry tower 
Hangeth the old church bell. 

The Old Year in another hour 
Must say farewell. 


Only another hour of life, 
Then solemnly and slow 

The midnight bell shall toll his kneil, 
And the year must go. 


I stand and wait at the churchyard gate ; 
For, when the Old Year goes, 

I mean to lay upon his grave 
My Christmas rose. 


Yes, though I cannot cal] him one 
Of my most happy years; 

Though many a shadow veiled his sun, 
And many tears ; 


A KNELL AND A CHIME. 6r 


Though in the churchyard lone and drear, 
Beneath his hand’s cold chill, 

Dear hearts lie dumb—yet, dear Old Year 
I love you still! 


Oh ye whose eyes have oft been dim 
With many an old-year care !— 

Oh ye whose hearts now keep, through him, 
A vacant chair !— 


Oh, come this night and watch with me, 
And wait his parting hour, 

And on his grave lay lovingly 
Your farewell flower ! 


How shall we bid Old Year farewell? 
With muffled tones and low 

Shall the old bell toll out his knell 
Sadly and slow? 


Hark! from the tower the midnight hour! 
And hark! the rich love-rhymes 

That rise and swell! The Old Year’s knell 
Are New-Year chimes! 





Yes, New-Year chimes! sweet love-set rhymes ! 
Yes, thus the Old Year goes! 

Where he lies low come fondly strew 
Your Christmas rose. 


We know him now—how good! how true! 
His gifts how fondly given! 

The tears he sent us were but dew 
That dropped from heaven. 


Yes, dew that dropped from heaven upon 
These sunbright hearts of ours. 

Sweet dew that fed them, lest the sun 
Should sear their flowers. 


And ye, dear dead: (oh, vain tears shed 
Above you many times !) 

What seemed sad knells to us, to you 
Were New-Year chimes ! 


Yes, New-Year chimes, that unto thee, 
ye  WReyond those dawning spheres, 

% lave given an eternity 

Of glad New Years. 





Silently in the belfry tower 
Hanyeth the old church bell. 
Farewell, Old Year; with many a tcar 
I say farewell! 


A tear to think thy truth, long given, 
Was learnt at such late time— 

How tears may be but dews of heaven— 
A knell, a chime! 
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THE SEASIDE OUT OF SEASON 


@, Oop-BYE. I hope 
> you will thoroughly 
enjoy your fogs!” 
said a friend to mine 






we were starting for 
the railway station 
after an unusually 
late sojourn by the 
seaside. ‘‘ They will 
be fine ones by this 
time, atid acquiring 
the true coffec tint 
which, I presume, 
in the eyes of city 
people constitutes 
perfection.” 

~, . opened my eyes 
“= rather widely at this 
strange farewell 


friend what ae meant 
by it. 

“ Only this: that 
you, in common with 
nearly all dwellers in 
large towns, are 
careful to return 
home just when such 
; places are the least 

y hn pleasant to live in— 
fe when ‘the rain it 
raineth every day;’ when the streets are a 
combination of thick and thin — otherwise, 
mud and slush — and your fogs are almost 
substantial enough to cut with a knife and 
fork; when every breath you draw carries 
down to your lungs, not the pure air you 
need, but a portion of the floating wall around 
you, which is charged with all sorts of im- 
purities. And look what you are leaving!” 

Our friend pointed skyward, and there, 
though we were drawing to the end of 
November, as the almanac testified, we saw a 
clear blue roof above us, which would not 
have disgraced the proverbial Italian colour, 

Looking to seaward, there was enough of 
beauty to rivet the eye; for the distant 
breakers were dancing in the sunlight, and 
the nearer ones were rolling in with a musical 
rustle, rather than the roar which is suggestive 
of a stormy sea. The air was clear and fresh, 
cold enough to make brisk walking a luxury, 
not cold enough to frighten the less strong of 
our party, or to keep any one of us indoors. 

“It’s all very pleasant and enjoyable, but 
we cannot stop here altogether,’ was the 
answer; ‘*we must go home now.” 

“1 congratulate you on having had the 
good sense to come to the seaside in the winter, 
when most people would as soon think 
of visiting the moon,” said our somewhat 
eccentric friend. ‘These youngsters,’ he 
continued, lightly touching the ruddy cheeks 
of the girls, ‘have grown some roses for 
Christmas, though they are not the colour of 
Christmas, but of June ones. You have done 
a good thing for your children in giving them 
a taste of sea breezes to qualify the fogs of 
which, once more, I wish you joy!” 

Away went our friend, and away home went 
we, realising at every fresh mile of road -the 
wisdom of his remarks, We gradually lost 
the clear blue overhead, and exchanged it for 
a smoky veil; and when we landed at the 
great City station, we found a combination of 
fog and drizzle—the normal state of weather 
in November, 

However, it was of no use to sigh after 
what we had left behind. Home duties and 


and me, in turn, a5 


wish, then asked our* 


By RUTH LAMB. 


everyday work called us back, and must be 
attended to, and would be, we thought, all the 
better for the doses of pure air we had re- 
cently absorbed. Since then, I have thought 
a‘-good deal on the question of seaside holi- 
days, especially with regard to the time at 
which we city folk might beneficially take 
eet and give them to our young people 
also. - 

At present the lodging-house keepers, whose 
very bread in many cases depends on their 
having a good season, are complaining bitterly 
of the narrow limits into which it is driven. 
Owing to the change in the long summer 
holidays, and the substitution of terms for 
quarters, nearly all the young people are kept 
at work during fully three weeks of July, 
usually the hottest month in the year. 

T have talked to many, both girls and boys, 
and inquired what portion of the year’s work 
has ‘tried them most severely. The answer 
has invariably been, ‘The three or four last 
weeks before the summer holidays.” It is 
a terrible battle with heat and weariness 
Tun we schoolgirls have to fight in ‘hot 

u ya 

lor some years past parents have been put 
to considerable inconvenience by the fact that 
in some schools the old system was observed, 
in others the new. In one case, the boys or 
younger girls’ holidays would begin before 
Midsummer Day, whilst the elders of the 
school-going portion of the family would be 
busy with “exams” for a full month longer. 
In order to have the whole family away at 
once for the usual month at the sea, or in the 
country, the parents had to consider which of 
their children could best afford to lose a fort- 
night’s study, and arrange accordingly. 

Now that the schools are sractoaly assimi- 
lating the holidays, another grievance comes to 
the front, or perhaps two. The people who 
provide accommodation for seaside visitors 
complain loudly that the season is crowded 
into from six to eight weeks, that from the 
last week in July to the middle of September 
they could have visitors enough to fill their 
rooms tio or three times over, that everybody 
is nearly worked to death, and then a dead 
calm follows. The visitors are off like the 
swallows, all at once; the cards announcing 
“lodgings” are in every window, and those 
who had so lately too much to do, are sighing 
because they have too little. 

We English fathers and mothers, or a large 
portion of us, have got it into our heads that 
there is a seaside season, and that, in order to 
enjoy it properly, we should rush to the coast 
when everybody else does, and we should stay 
in town just when town is the least agreeable. 
For the sake of our children the subject de- 
serves reconsideration, especially in these days 
when the brains of the young people are kept 
on such a constant strain. I am not alluding 
to persons belonging to the very wealthy 
classes, who have many changes of scene and 
residence in the course of a year, but to 
habitual dwellers in large towns, who can only 
take a few weeks’ holiday during the twelve 
months, 

According to present custom, our girls re- 
turn to school by the middle of September, 
and, asarule, they go on»working without 
any change until the long vacation comes 
round again. There issthe break made by 
the Christmas holidays, but these are mostly 
spent in town. 

What a delightful sense of refreshment 
would be gained if schoolgirls could leave the 
dull, fog-laden city and enjoy ten days or a 


fortnight by tne seaside in midwinter, instead 
of taking the.annual holiday all at once! True, 
the travelling expenses would be doubled, 
but those of a moderately-long journey would 
be more than met by the difference in the 
terms for accommodation, as the winter 
charges are only about one-half of what 
must be paid during the season for the same 
rooms. 

The lodging-house keepers would be cheered 
by the presence of visitors in their desolate 
rooms, they would have occupation for them- 
selves and families without needing the ad- 
ditional help which is so difficult to obtain 
when everyone wants it, and often so very 
inefficient when engaged. They would be re- 
ceiving something towards the heavy standing 
expenses of house rent, taxes, and interest on 
outlay, 

‘lL wish,” said a disheartened landlady, who 
was bemoaning the short, wet season and 
consequent losses, ‘‘I wish one could sleep 
through the winter without wanting anything 
to eat, as some animals do—for there is nothing 
to be earned and no occupation—and then keep 
awake all the summer, when there is always as 
much work for every pair of hands as two yairs 
could get through properly!” 

To my mind the season is the least attrac- 
tive time at the busy watering places, especially 
to those who have good homes and plenty of 
room inthem., People leave these and pay a 
high price for accommodation that is not fit to 
be compared with the comforts they enjoy 
during the hot weather under their own roof- 
tree. They crowd their young people into 
small bedrooms—perhaps four in a single apart- 
ment, when they are accustomed to separate 
ones at home. ‘They put up with a single 
sitting-room, when they are accustomed to free 
run in a good house ; and they think that the 
fresh air outside will make amends for their 
setting the laws of health at defiance during 
the night. 

Go to the seaside out of the season, and you 
get a delightful freshening up just at the time 
when you most want it. That fortnight in 
midwinter, or a few days’ blow on the shore 
in the very early spring, would tell favourably 
on school-work, and be a wonderful help to 
young students in getting through those weary 
weeks in hot July. 

Many are the advantages in comfort. You 
are able to choose your rooms; you get in- 
finitely better cooking, and do not detect the 
combined flavours of the dinners served to the 
three other ‘‘ parties” in the house owing to 
their having been all baked in the same oven. 

The attendance is infinitely better, and when 
you ring, your bell is promptly answered, in- 
stead of your having to wait until your share 
of the waitress can be spared to clear away the 
dinner things. 

You go into shop or market, and you find 
the. butcher can give you a choice of joints, 
and will cut them of any size you please, in- 
stead of intimating that you may take that or 
none, and that if you want a roast of beef 
you had better speak for it a week before- 

and. =f Se 

In the season you are.often ‘disgusted at the 
amount of time.taken’.up by these petty 
details, and then when you think your market- 
ing is over, and.you return to your temporary 
home, you find ‘that nothing has arrived and 
dinner may be looked for, if at all, in the very 
far away future. If there are other visitors of 
the same name, probably your dinner is gone 
to them. Your fish has to be caught a second 
time, and so on with the rest of the comes- 
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tibles. Then you take to light portering. You 
buy baskets, as elegant-looking as you can, 
consistently with size and strength, and you 
carry home provisions of all sorts beneath a 
broiling August sun, in order that you may be 
sure of getting them in proper time. 

Your sense of dignity is wounded, and you 
feel as if you occupied an entirely different 
social position from what you do at home. 
There the tradesmen’s assistants call at stated 
times for orders, and give themselves any 
trouble for your convenience. At the seaside 
you are constantly made to feel that you are 
the person obliged by having things sold to 

ou. 

You have to go out shopping just when you 
would like to walk for pleasure—in the morn- 
ing. If you go out over-night, there are only 
refus? vegetables, and if you leave orders, the 
much-enduring stall-keepers, bewildered by 
strange faces and much badgering, make 
mistakes, and you have your trouble over 
again. 

One summer we were obliged to give up 
dealing at a place we really liked because the 
porter would take our things to another family 
of the same name lodging a few doors off. 
They preceded us at the seaside; the man had 
gone to them first, and, despite his master’s 
orders, he took everything to them that should 
have been divided. I presume he thought 
as we were all “Lambs,” it did not 
matter so long as he went to a part of the 
flock.” 

Another time I gave my address, and, not 
receiving the goods, made inquiry, and found 
that the shopkeeper, having seen my name- 
sake’s abiding place in the visitors’ list, had 


sent them there—deeming, I suppose, that I - 


had given Che wrong number. 

Qut of season there are no such mistakes. 
We pet what we pay for, meet with civility 
out of doors, punctuali.y, good attendance 
and cooking indoors, combined with a sense 
of freedom, comfort, and homeliness—to say 
nothing of peace, to which, in the season, we 
were strangers. 

Linen and bedding of all kinds are plen- 
tiful out of the season, whereas in the season it 
is always advisable to take supplementary 
towels, etc., the skimpiness of these being 
often a cause of dismay and discomfort, even 
in very fashionable plices and in costly lodg- 
ings. 

Not that Iam going to be one more added 


to the many who write of those that let lodg- 
ings as if they were human sharks, always 
waiting to prey upon their victims by appro- 
riating their provisions, imbibing their 
quors, and putting on extras in every possible 
way. So far from that, I can testify with 
real pleasure to their almost universal upright- 
ness in business matters and anxiety for the 
comfort of their visitors. It is only, however, 
out of the season that we have a chance of 
making the acquaintance of the ‘house 
mother,” who has during the high-pressure 
months to fulfil duties of all sorts and keep 
the whole household machinery going. 

When we see her during the winter months 
with a room to sit down in, and time to 
occupy it, we often find that it is true that 
she has seen better days; also that she is 
not only well worth knowing, but deserving 
of all respect for the brave way in which she, 
and perhaps some orphan daughters, fight the 
battle of life together, rather than eat the 
bread of dependence. 

There is another pleasure connected with 
the seaside out of season, and that is the 
absence of excursionists. lar be it from me 
to object to excursionists. We who 
have weeks or months of change should re- 
joice at every day which the toiling masses 
can spend at the seaside. I wish, with all my 
heart, that instead of having but a few hours 
at a time—often only a little slice of pleasure, 
as it were, stuck in between two long railway 
journeys—that our working folk would exer- 
cise self-denial in beer and tobacco, and save 
up a little fund to pay for a seaside holiday. 
It would not cost much, especially before the 
season begins; and how the weary factory 
lasses would enjoy such a change! Ilow much 
better would those who ply the needle get 
through their busy time if they were prepared 
for it by the few days of rest, under a blue sky, 
and inhaling the fresh breezes; then they 
would not want to cram everything into one 
day—often of reckless expenditure, extrava- 
gance, perhaps intemperance. 

If the outing for the year consists of a day’s 
trip only, they want to bring in bathing, 
boating, drives at so little per head, donkeys, 
winter gardens—in fact, all that is to be 
seen or done at awatering-place. ‘They spend 
childishly, and are often not pleasant people 
to be mixed amongst, especially when it is 
getting towards train time at night. Kor 


those who are not strong, then, the excursion 
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season is not always the best for insuring the 
quiet which should accompany their change 
of scene. 

For secing the grander beauties of the sea, 
again, winter and early spring are the best. 
In the season there are sometimes calm, hot 
days, with scarcely a ripple on the water. 
This is never the case in winter. The sea has 
always life and beauty enough then. And what 
pictures of its overwhelming power are pre- 
sented from time to time! 

Quite recently, at Blackpool, I witnessed 
one of these, which I shall never forget. 
There was a prodigious tide, which played with 
the embankments, tearing down the massive 
sloping breakwater as if it had been a heap of 
sand pulled down by the spade of a child. 
Huge waves flew over the tops of the now 
empty shops on the pier like wreaths of snow. 
They ran under the asphalte of the promenade 
and broke it up like sheets of oatcake. ‘The 
whole mighty ocean looked like a tossing, 
secthing cauldron, throwing up smoke-like 
spray and foam. ‘The promenade was turned 
into a sea with flowing and ebbing waves. 
Palisades were wrenched from their stone 
sockets, and lay twisted on the ground, 
People sat in their uppcr rooms, imprisoned 
by the waters which had invaded the lower 
ones, and surrounded their houses. The 
cross streets were tidal rivers, which carried 
great quantitics of foam into other streets 
further behind and parallel to the promenade. 

Now and then the wind caught this foam, 
which lay thick on the ground like a fall ot 
snow, and whirled it high up in the air, Down 
it came again in great flakes, giving the eflect 
of a sudden snowstorm, and making the people 
run laughing into some place of shelter, 

Then the moonlight: nizhts--Jong, clear, 
and beautiful--which turn the sea into rippling 
silver! And the starhyht nights, so different 
from starlight in the city. ‘Vhere we see the 
stars through a filmy veil of smoke, At the 
seaside they look like liquid diamonds quiver- 
ing as they hang in the dark vault above. — 

I could go on for a long me expauating 
on the delights of winter by the sea, but J 
have already, L hope, said enough to induce 
some parents who have never looked at this 
side of the question to give their girls and 
boys a refresher out of season as well as in it. 
May they enjoy it as much as J and mine have 
always done, and feel as much inviyoratee 
by it! 
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A CROWD OR RLQWERS: 


BEING POEMS AND PICTURES COLLECTED FROM THE PAGES OF 
“THE GIRL’'S OWN PAPER.” 


Epirep sy CHARLES PETERS. 
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The Poems are written 4 the Author of ‘‘John|{ Illustrated by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., M. Ellen 
a Gentleman,” Sarah Doudney, ae Marion | Edwards, W. J. Hennessy, Davidson Knowles, John C. 
urnside, F. E. Weatherly, Annie Matheson, Anne Staples, Robert Barnes, Charles Green, Arthur Hop- 


Beale, Mrs. G. Linnaus Ranks, the Rev. W. Cowan, | |. ng: ; 
arenn Grey, Edward Oxenford, Isabella Fyvie Mayo, kins, William Small, Frank Dadd, the late Cecil 
Clara ‘Thwaites, Harriet. L. Childe-Pemberton, the | Lawson, and others. 

Dowager Lady Barrow, and others. 


Notices of the Press. 


“© My, P2ters has done his work well, and his arrange- | which are of very high artistic merit. Mr. Peters is to 
ment of his materials is highly co:inmendable on the | be congratulated on the way he has done his work.” — 


score of taste and judgment."— he Queen. The Bookseller. ; ; 
‘A charming collection of woodcuts and verses, | ‘‘ As ‘A Crown of Flowers’ is carefully printed upon 


which will delight the heart of many a maiden,”— he fine paper, full value is given to the engravings, which 
is one of the features of the magazine from which they 


are selected, and shows what a marked advance has 
been made of recent years in the character of such 
compilations we have lately seen." —Ladies’ Gazette of | illustrations, which will, in the present instance, vie 
Fashion. with anything of the kind produced on this or the other 
“Here, Miss Jane! put this on the drawing-room | side of the Atlantic."—7he Pictorial World. 
table ; it will do our visitors good to look at it, Isn't ‘©The selection has been carefully made, and the 
it a wonderful book for six shillings? Perhaps as eyes | result is a handsome volume of quarto size, attractively 
glance over the drawings and the verse, some holy | bound, and full of pretty poems and choice engrav- 
thought may fix itselfon the mind : at any rate, the | ings."—City Press. 
tone of it is as charming as the girls for whose special “If we say that this really beautiful volume is one 
behoof it is amsal ten, C. H. Spurgeon, in Sword | of the most delightfully conceived and tastefully pro- 
and Trowel. duced books we have seen for a very long time, we 
“ "There is a refined and elevated tone throughout. ge it no more than just praise.”—‘* Forestry,” edited 
y 


It forms a very beautiful drawing-room or gift-book.”— Francis George Heath. ; 
The Nonconformist, ‘Prettier verses accompanying more charming en- 


‘Jt forms a handsome quarto volume, and every page ravings it would be difficult to find.”—Christian 
is adorned with one or more illustraticns, many of | Wordd. 


SIX SHILLINGS, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Edges. 
HOW TO PLAY THE PIANOFORTE. 


“Pianoforte Playing for Beginners,” by to Accompany a Song,” by Linpsay SLoper. 
Ey Mendelssohn's ‘ Songs without 
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Guardian. ‘ 
“As a pleasant book for occasional reading, ‘A 
Crown of Flowers’ is one of the brightest and best 















Containing : p 
Madame Axanenta Gopparp. “The Art of “How to P. 


Practising,” by Lady Bexenict, ‘Thoughts on Words ;'" ‘How to Play Beethoven's Sonatas, ' 
Practising,” by Lady Linpsay (oF LALCARRES). by Lady Benepict. ‘ Sunday Evening Music," 
“Method of Study,” by C. A. Mactkone, late by Cuaxktes Perens. Price One Shilling dnd 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. ‘* How Sixpence.” 


CORA; or, Three Years of a Girl's Life. With numerous Illustrations by M. ELLEN 
Epwakps. Price Half-a-Crown. 


THE GIRL'S OWN COOKERY BOOK. By PuHILLIs BROWNE. 


With Prefatory Note by Sir Risvon Bennett, M.D., to Cookery. ‘The object which the Author has had 
F.R.S. Price One Shilling.—This book is not before her in writing it is to inform those giris who 
simply a collection of cookery recipes, although a wish to acquire skill in the art of preparing food, 
number of recipes are to be found in it. Itis in- concerning the method to be employed, with the 


tended rather to fill the place of a guide or key why and the wherefore thereof. 
THE QUEEN O' THE MAY. A Story. By ANNE BEALE, Price Half-a-Crown. 
Reprinted by special request. 


THE MASTER'S SERVICE. A Practical Guide for Girls. 
Teachers ; Sunday School Work for Scholars ; Our 










Including chapters on—What Our Girls May Do ; My 
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District, and How I Visit 1t; About Bible Classes; Sunday Scholars Out of School ; Sunday School 

How to Make Poor Children's Clothing ; Ladies’ Treats; Our Winter Treat to the Foor; About 

Work among Sailors and Soldiers ; Savings Banks Mothers’ Meetings; Girls Work in the Mission WTI: 

and Clothing Clubs; Our Bazaar; Rest and Fields of India, China, and on the Continent.— by )* Aa | cy a 

Country Air for the Wearied and Ailing ; The Lady Brapazon, Dora Hore, A.ice Kine, and if i “y MM 
i 


“ Girl's Own" Club; Sunday School Work for Mary SELWwoop. Price Half-a-Crown. Biyoy | 
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HER OBJECT IN LIFE. A Story. By Isapetta Fyviz Mayo. Illustrated by 
M. ELLEN Epwarps. Price Half-a-Crown. 






Just Published. 


THE SUNBEAM OF THE FACTORY, and other Stories. Imperial 16mo. Illustrated. 
2s. Od. cloth boards, bevelled edges, drone bright, healthy stories for Girls. , 
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VIEW OF THE MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


Thy also ‘“‘FRY’S . COCOA EXTRACT ’—guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. 


Nineteen Prize Medals awarded to J. S. FRY & tee to the Queen, 


Bristol, - 


Patterns post free with other fashionable Fabrics. 
UNDER: ROYAL AND IMPERIAL PATRONAGE, 


EGERTON BURNETT'S 


ROYAL SERGES. 


Prices for Ladies, 1s. _ to 48. 6d. yard. Extra ing for Gentlemen and 
Boys’ wear, 54 in., from 2s, 11d. 






Proor AGAINST SALT rt WATER. 
These Beautiful Serges, for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s wear, have a nate ite reputation, 


Newest Designs for Autumn and Wint 


Carriage ars ee ~ pag over 208. to any railway station in England, Ireland, er rasan Any 
length cut. Add 


EGERTON “BURNETT, 10, Wellington, Somerset. [Vo Agents. 
a A 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 


BALDWIN & WALKER'S sziixsi 
KNITTING WOOLS. 


Eeonomy and 
Comfort in Wear. 





The Real Super Scotch Fingering Wool.) The Largest 
Petticoat Fingering, Merino furan, Ficathere, 
For Hana | Petticoat Fingering, Merino, | tures, Heathers, 
& Machine | Fleecy, Andalusian, and Mottles in the 
Knitting. Fela: 
Shetland Wools, 

Those Wools are higher priced, but better value than : 

inferior qualities commonly sold. Ae. to 360. in 


NAME; & TRADE-MARK LABEL ON ALL WOOLS Knitted Webs. 


Manufactory—West Croft Mills, HALIFAX, YORKS. 


~8old by all-princtpal Drapers and Berlin Wool Dealers.” 


“GOLD ‘MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S 


CELEBRATED 


HOCOL ATE. 


Fry's Chocolate for Eating—Chocolate Creams 
‘Chosolato Caramel — Chocolate Nougat — Chocolate Almonds 


ARE DELICIOUS SWEETMEATS, 


London; and Sydney, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES 
OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BrowndPolson’s 
Corn Flour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
? FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE. 


NOTE.—Purchasers should 
being supplied with BROWN & POLSON’S 


insist on 


CORN FLOUR, Inferior kinds, asserting 
fictitious merits, are being recommended 
for the sake of extra profit. 





‘Louis Velveteen 


Every yard of the genuine bears the 
Name 


“LOUIS.” 


A guarantee of wear accompanies every 
yard of the Genuine ‘‘LOUIS,” from 
the Cheapest quality to the Best. 
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The Author of ‘ John Halifax, 
Gentieman." 

The Countess of Aberdeen. 
The Rev. Henry Allon, 0.0. 
Mrs. @. Linneus Banks. 

Mirs. H. O, Burnett, of White- 

chapel. ~ 

The Dowager Lady Barrow. 
Anne Beale. 

Lady Benedict. -- » 

Dora de Blaquiére; 

Lady Brabazon.. 

Emma. Brewér.- 

Phillis Browne, 

Anna U. Buckland: -. 
Madame de Bunsen. 

Helen Marion Burnside. 

The Hon. Mrs. Robert Butler. 
Rosa’ Nouchette Carey. 
Sophia F. A. Caulfeiid, 
: Harriett L. Childe-Pemberton. 
Rey. 8,.K. Cowan, M.A, 

The Baroness Helga von 
 Cramm. 

Mary Davies. 


AMIONTHLY. ». PUENTE 


WRITERS. :—. 


Cotsford Dick. > 

Sarah Doudneys- .:. -/ > 

Reu.T. F.Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 

The Rev. Canon Fleming, B.D. 

Agnes Giberne. 

The Baroness von Glita, 

Sydney oe. 

Frances E, Hoggan, M.D 

Ardern Holt. - 

Dora Hope... 

Alice King. 

The Hon. Emily Kinnaird. 

Ruth Lamb. : 

Henry Leslie. 

Lady Lindsty of Balcarres. 

The Rt. Hon. the Marquess of 
Lorne, K.T. 

James Macaulay, M.A., M.D. 

Sir Geo. Macfarren, Mus. D. 

Lady Maefarren. 

Mary Mark-Lemon. 

James Mason. 

Isabeila Fyvie Mayo, 

Edward Oxenford, 


Nella Parker. 


Charles Peters. 

Mary L. @: Petrie, B.A. 

Madame Sidney Pratten. 

Mrs. G. 8. Reany. 

The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester. 

George Augustus Sala. 

Lindsay Sioper. 

Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 

John Stainer, M.A., Mus. D. 

Madame Antoinette Sterling. 

Rev. Colmer 8B. Symes, 


Maggie Symington. 

John Thomas, Harpist to Her 
Majesty the Queen, 

Jetty Vogel. 

F.E. Weatherly, M.A. 

E. J, Whately. 

The Rev. Henry White, M.A. 

Frederich Whymper. 

The Rev: J. G. Wood, M.A. 

Madame Edith Wynne. 

The Archbishop of York. 
And many others. 


COMPOSERS :— 


Edvard @rieg. 
Franz Abt. 
Joseph Barnby. 


8ir Julius Benedict. 


Lady Benedict. 


Mary Carmichael. 
Arthur Carnall, Mus. B. 


Cotsford Dick. 


Alfred Scott Gatty. 


Louisa Gray. 


John Farmer, of Harrow Schovl. 
Myles Birket Foster. 
Lady Lindsay of Balcarres. 


Edwin M. Lott. 


€. A. Macirone. 


Annie E. Nash. 


Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus. D. 


Elizabeth Philp. 


Ciro Pinsuti, 


Madame Sainton-Dolby. 

ohn Stainer, M.A., Mus. D. 
Humphrey J. Stark, B. Mus. 

Mrs. Tom Taylor. _ 

Yohn Thomas, Harpist to the Queen. 


Mrs. Meadows 
And others. 


ARTISTSi— 


vohn Dinsdale. 

M. Ellen Edwards. 

W. Biscombe Gardner. 
Charles Green. 

Ernest Griset. 

W. J. Hennessy. 


Robert Barnes. 

Fred Barnard. 

The Baroness Helga von 
Cramm. 

Frank Dadd, 

Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. 


| Arthisr Hopkins. 
Davidson Knowles. 
Hal Ludiow. 
Clara Montalba, 
Melton Prior. 
vohn C. Staples. 


TLLo aI ioe Se ed ple a UM ULSD 


White. 


William Small. 

John Sturgess, 

Marcella Walker 

Harrison Weir. 

Edward Whymper. 
and others, 


iota 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ; ROW.; Anp or att Newsacenrs. 


. at about half the usual 


\. double immediately skating commences. 


WE purchased during ¢ the, si 


These Skates:are of.far. better quality: than’sold*madeinthe winterjan ‘are also 

With the prospect of ye hard winter after such a 
ar Ye 

rices willbe’ raised to Bbarly | 


z pricey € 
rices. 
» decided summer, the public should buy their Skates» 
exceptionally low prices to immediate purchasers, 


‘The exact t length of the Boor must,be sent w 


t de. 
The Renowned: ‘6 8 cate 


‘Acme’ Skate: 


All best Bessemer Steel throughout; no sivaps + readied 

. Once the clips are screwed to the right width for the boot there 

sis no further trouble, as, to take them on and offyit is simply 

“Necessary just to touch a little lever. These are.the Se Rates 

- which gave such immense satisfaction=la! 

many customers took four and five pa each. » Pri¢e, com: 

plete, only 5 5s. 6d. per pair, carriage paid per Parcels-Post. ‘ ‘Two pairs for ros.. 6d. 
Three pairs, 155. 

Nickel-plated Acme ‘Skates, ros. 6d, per pair, free per post, Two pairs, 20S. 


Three pairs, 29s. 
Can be had tk every half-inch from 7 7% to 12, inches), 
resentation. 


Special 

To all customers Vesling kates within. 21. days, we will give gratis, with every. 

air of Acmés, 36 bést quality Christmas and New Year's Cards, or a superior Pen. | 

nife with four blades.’."This is only to induce. customers to prichass now, as we> 

* wish to lessen our stock, having over 6,000 pairs of Skates, and the’ rdam’'they take 

_. up being very grea 

_. Superior Polished Wood Skates with Broad’ Toe-Straps. 
' THE BLADES ARE OF BEST BESSEMER STEEL. 

j These Skates are of: best quality, and made: with a very 
broad ‘strap going over the foot just aboye the toes, giving 
excellent support and comfort; also with a strap across the 
instep, Price, complete, 3s. 6d. per pair, carriage paid per 
Parcels Post. ‘I'wo pairs, 6s. 6d. ‘Three pairs, 9s. 

Every 34-inch can be had from 7 inches to 12 inches in length. » 


,_ Also, with these wooden Skates, if euee this month, we 
e > will give with each pair 24 superior 

; ds,-or a Pen-knife with two blades. 

Please mention the hame of this paper when ordering. 


N ORWEGIAN SLIPPERS — 


OWING t to the immense success that these niet with when; v we introduced them. 
last spring (some. families having as many .pairs), and the ‘universal satisfaction 
they gave, we have been: induced to a er a large consignment, and to offer 
them once moreat ‘the o Ne ced to again nd.popular prices. + 

; Norwegian House Slippers: 
are made of. felt Miohahans and trimmed with imitation fur, machine sewn,. strong, 
comfortable. : ‘The immense feeling.of reliefthat is experienced on putting on.a pair 
of easy slippers. after a day's: rwrork whether to the prince or*the'peasant, accounts 
for the immense numbers we sell.- Koken and gentlemen buy them because they are 
ood looking enough for the drawing-room and boudoir, and poor people buy them 
ecause, in addition to, this, they, are-so.wonderfully cheap... .Althoug 
reduction if several pairs are taken, yet if you doubt their. genuineness do not send ~ 
for more than’ one pair first. They can be had ‘in ‘either scarlet’ or black, carriage ~ 
free, at the following prices :—Boys, Girls’,. and. Ladies’, 15,: 
1s. od. If.three pairs are taken at a! ‘time; ad: per pair-less, Six’) 
less, Exact length of root must be sent with all Ornlers iy 
prices orders must be sent within 28day3./-" 
Please mention the name of this Le aC when lodderin 


MAGIC OLOOK WORK mio 


Either White or Black. Best quality, oul. 
run all about.a-roomsor table, causing roars” 
Hh sternation, Post free 24d. Rats, double sie 
+ Cats, Dogs, -Lions, Tigers, Horses, Goats, 
Squirrels, Chickens, ‘Ducks, and Tortoise, 
each. Large Ducks, Horses, Ominibuses,: 
\ _noceroses, Carriage, Sheep, Ewer Tigers 
Nt rT TRL free 


THE INFALLIBLE LITTLE, BIRD 


Instantly correctly answers questions ‘asked it = the | au 
case, Post free; 14 stamps. _ * 


f Pigs 4Ss ‘ga. Crocodiles 4509 ay 
free, -, 


: 5,000 est Skates,. offered 0, US far. 
, | bélow’ cot! price: by a Soinutachiree who, Siated to’ turn, ‘them: into,-mone’ <2 vat-any., 


fWe. offer them now*~at ’- 


t'year,vand: ‘of which *, in 


hristmas and New Year's |’ 


‘we: offera » 


Catalogue. 


IG gerry" wwe wv CVVV STV VTC Ee ETS vee y 


*8 SPECIALTIES. 3 
ECH. {OROCODILE: 


East, 1sy2ds‘each. Clockwork ‘Hansom: ‘Cab, 
bias id. Phaeton es. i ot Tricycle, 25.30. Giraffe; 
Bug,.4s. 6d. * Frog, 4s. 6d. all carria; 
hundreds of other’ tacietes See: Illustrated. Catalogue... 


|THE. MECHANICAL .WALKING: LADY. 


Beautifully dressed. Will traverse all about a ‘room'or-table ih a} 
- most life-like and graceful manner. Post ‘free 18. 2d, Larger sizes ¢ 
2s. gd. Laegest size, 3s. 9d. Dolls of every description, from 6d. to ba! (f 
- Rag Dolls, ss. to 8s, Wax Dolis,: 18 6d. to £5. Dressed Dolls), {f 
\ 2s. to £8. “Every description: of » Dalis,; cK agin, re Dbils 
Houses &c,, &e, , See Catalogue.., ead 


“CLOCKWORK. ‘TRAINS: 


Engine, Tender, and two Carriages. 
tee free 2s, °:Better. quality: 265 Odsx BS. : 
\ {Larger sizo; 5s< 6d), Ps 04 1188, Basi ao id. 
av 4 n# IT5S.,/ 21821 Araityay Me ings, cue, 
Signals cmngliatt, 138: 6d., 188,)°255,, and :gosrqtemtG ; 


THE KENSINGTON 1 


Carri ¢: 
nat 6 cf 


Davee’. by steani for of one : hour at : tack” operation. a dancing {t ; 
“platform): tripod Stand, strong’ metal Boiler, Jubricdtor, brass lever: ib 
motion, / ‘and nigger complete. Carriage free 2s. od. ahh 


THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN PIN. 


* An ahgane gold-plated stag’s head breast- -pin, can be wi 7, by! 
either‘lady or gentleman, Diffuses sprays’ of delightful perfume at? ate 
the will of the wearer. 50,060 ‘soldi’. Post ' frée 14 stamps. Magic! ; 
‘Fountain Ring, 14 stamps. *,,: OC OTAWUE BIA , 


THE “CHAMPION. AMERICAN -WRESTLERS~ 


¢ Selling by thousands. These amusing figures jump.about and, . 

{ start up dnd‘ down with life-like reality,‘first one gaining the 
 ascendency and then the other. Endless’ fics Host Free 10 

2 stamps, est quality go stamps. . .;.. z 


i] Bd. & 


THE KENSIN@TON |MAGIO 
"LANTERN. AND ‘SLIDES. 


A black japaaned Magic Lantern, fitted al with 2 ae, Sag 
; and 24 coloured eniqturegy) camp lete, Carriage free 1s. gd. 
Larger size, with 36 pictures, superior make, 3s. 


KENSINGTON MUSICAL TOP. 


A most.wonderful novelty, Directly a rt is spun it. . 
commences playing music; owing-to musical notes inside. Post 
free, 15 stamps. Larger'size, 20 stamps. 5 


THE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE PURSE.: 


Awondertul trick purse } will contain money, No one dan. 
possibly open it but. the owner. Beautifully made-in coloured » | 
yelvets,~ and ornamented with gold cord, Post free, 14° 
stamps. ( . (a0D OE 


- THE MECHANICAL. A. UMPING.. FROG. 


Made entirely ‘of ‘metal,’ Life “size.*“Hops and “jumps abont™in . 
most amusing ‘ maunes, - "Post fret, 85 ‘stamps, Metin” ce 


* Rat; 8d, oe i, & ‘ae 
THE AMATEUR'S: FRET- saw ii 


“OUTFIT, 


Comprising: ey ite sfeetisa, frame, adeoktinea of saws, feb 

cramp; files,’ ‘pradaw],, and’ patterns complete. Carriage free, 

_ gs. 6de Nickel plated, 4s. 6d, Better quality, with. drill ard 
bits, 5s. 6d. 


THE "GREAT JAPANESE BUTTERFLY TRICK. 


The performer can make’ the butterflies. go to any part of the © 
~ ‘room, or = where: he pleases. Fan, bouquet, and | utterfli¢s. » 
Post free, 1 
Christmas and New Year's Cards. —Unprecedented, offer. 58 
* superior ‘gold-“and ‘coloured cards,” worth ‘3s. 6d., Post free, ° 13 
stamps, or’24best-ditto, ‘superb quality, 18d¥ 
| Christmas Rolls,—T’ his is an exact imitation of a French Roll, 
but on Bulling the tép off a beautiful fan appears. ‘Post fret, 18d. 
~ Pickle Spoon ditto, 14d. Cigar ditto, 15, , 
ami so containing excellent assortment of Ghristmid Tree Orna- 
“-iments, » Glass Bal s, Fancy Boxes, Candles, andleg if Dra y 
ost free, rs. 3d., 28. 10d45.58/ , 108, 6d, 
Be Re Cabinet.—A genuine novelty, comprising six genuine Oil Celcom | in 
Buc ‘Bottles. Palette, two brushes, and a subject cerca in Oil — for colour- 


f “Miia n@arriagefree, 15. 


cat Wholesale Prices," * All'4s. music for ‘xs. 4a: Post. Serid’ for Special 


ist, x 
“OG ristmiae: Noveltics.—Every description of Christmas Toys, Fancy Goods, T'ree 
Mainents, Aaeeeenents; &e., from 1d. to £15. See our Grand Mlustrated - 


ad ‘illustrated Christmas Catalogue.—Over 400 Illustrations, post free 
pacing: Tricks, Clockwork ‘loys, Ordinaty Toys, Music, Presents, ri 
¢ Lanterns, Tools; Penns: Boats, & 
ie fa Mcaie. Lantern Geteteaues 3 
eclal- Engine? one iS (2 





Recommended by the whole Medical Press & leading Physiclans, 


This delicious and highly 63 
nutritive Food can be ‘ 
taken when all others 


disagree. 


For INFANTS, DELICATE CHILDREN, and those of 
WEAK DIGESTION, 

“Mr, Benger's admirable preparations . , . would be assimi- 
lated with great ease."—Lancet, March 26, 1882, “A fteat ad- 
vance on any previous attempt in this direction, It is invalu- 
able.*—London Medioal Record, March 15, 1882, Sotd in TINS 
at 1%, 2/6, and ss., by all ag! Chemists, or the Manufact 
turers, Mottershead & Co., 7, Bx: ig Street, Manchester, 





Have met with general approbation, Write as 
smoothly as a lead pencil, and neither scratch nor 
spurt, the points being rounded by a new process. Six 
Prize Medals awarded. Ask your Stationer for a Six- 
penny Assorted Sample Box, or send 7 stamps to the 
Works, BirmMiIncHaM. 
Lonpon WaRenHousE, 
24, KING EDWARD ST, NEWGATE ST., E.0. 


POPP BPP PEP LPP Lr Lr PLD 
If you wish to be well & keep well, use 


BRAGG’S It absorbs all acidity and im- 
pure gases in the stomach 
and bowels, and - ov a 

Wards off all ealthy tone 

ase" VEGETABLE <> 
OHOLERA, TYPHOID, 

mitovens, GHARCOAL 
MALIGNANT FEVERS. a 
Speedily cures Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Im- 


pure Breath, Indigestion, &c, 
Sold by all Chemists in bottles, 28., 45., & 68. eaoh. 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


speedily eradicate Worms. Children like them. Sold 

in Tins, 1s., 28., and 4s. each, by all Chemists, and the 

, Maker, J. L. BRAGG, 14, Wigmore Street, 
ndon, 


TWO GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
a reheat ty 
NS 


fioddard 






ecucvaniilrs 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY this Powder 
has sustained an unrivalled reputation throughout the 
United Kingdqgm and Colonies as the Brest and 
Saresr Article for Cleaning Silver and Elestro-Plate, 
Sold in Boxes, 15., 26, 6d., and 43. 6d. each. 


BORAX 


CALIFORNIAN BORAX 


Queen of Antiseptics, Marvellous Purifier, Water 
Softener, Dirt Expeller, Food Preserver, and Arrester 
of Decay. For Domestic, Laundry, Toilet, Cooking, 
Greenhouse, and Sanitary purposes. 
Bas In 1d., 3d, and 6d. Packets. Sold by Intelligent 
Grocers and Qilmen. 

Illustrated Particulars of its Discovery, 
Uses, Recipes, &c., with Sample Packet, 
Sent Free for 2 Stamps, from the Works, 


PATENT BORAX CO., BIRMINGHAM. 
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“A Perfect Frisette in Ten Minutes,” 


Hiinde’s Hair Curling Pius, 

<5 Preduce Charmin; 
Ringlets, &c. 
USED COLD. 
Surer and much more 
effective than curl 
papers. Comfortable 
Pofnvisible — Simpli- 
city itself. Thisisa 
f Patented Article, 
|} Every Pin and label 

bears the stam 

HINDE'’S Careless 
BEWARE 


Patent. A 
y) of knavish imitations, 










ig 


which are absolutely 
useless frauds, Ven- 


2D) 
Y dors will be sigorousty 


on 
2 ae ne) ted. Sold in 

rosecu 
SWRA S ~e ba and 19. boxes by 
rama of the Retail 
box for se tamps: May be io Reta’ 
yard Careless, F Tarboro, Birmingham. Whoiesate of 

Messrs, frinde, Birminginm & London 


4 
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“ If the ‘ Nonpareil ’ Velveteen were made 
at Lyons, instead of at Manchester, it would 
be called velvet, and probably sold at velvet 
price, for it has the Lyons face, the soft, 
velvety touch, the rich brilliancy of shade, 
fast and immovable pile, and perfectly even 
and regular make, giving those deep, rich 
shadows which are only to be seen in velvet, 
and I will defy anyone not in the secret to 
detect the difference.”—-Myna’S JOURNAL. 


The “NONPAREIL” VEL- 
VETEEN suits old and young, boys 
and girls, brides and chaperones. 
The woman does not exist whom 
this lovely fabric will not become. 
It well merits the name “ Non- 
pareil,” for it has no equal in grace 
and beauty.” The Finer QUALI- 
TIzs are equal in appearance and 
wear better than the very best 
Lyons silk velvet, and CosT ONLY A 
QUARTER THE Price. Can be pur- 
chased at all leading retailers at 
from 2s. to 6s. per yard. Every 
yard is stamped on the back “ Non- 
pareil,”’ to protect the public from 
fraud and misrepresentation. 

Wholesale Agents: J. H. 
FULLER, 92, Watling Street, 
London; JOHN R. TAYLOR, 
51, Miller Street, Glasgow. 


Used in the Royal Household. 


JAMES 


DOME) 
BLACK LEAD 


. Beware -of Imitations. 


T—8. 





SINCLAIR'S 
Famil 11 G: & Oilmen, 
Wash wlth. COLD My Labour, 


avstoany Howe. WATER tempor.“ 


SOAP 


The Magic Cleanser. 
- Aboonto rich and 
poor alike. 

3 A lady writes to 










“The Queen:—‘'I 
recommend it to 
every housewife. It 
saves time and ma- 
terial; economises 


and no boiling.” 












Without Eggs! 


Half the Cost & Troubia!! ¢ 
Choice! Delicious | | 
A Great Luxury 1!!! 


Richest Oustard! 
Sod 

Bee — everywhere 

tin 8 in 6d. and 

1R.D'S. 1s. Boxcs- 
Anrrep Burp & 
will send on regeipt 
of address, new and 

."——A Little Work containing Practical 

Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 


Sons, Birmingham, 

enlarged edition, Post Free, ‘PASTRY AND 
SWEETS i : 

the Dinner and Supper Table. 
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| JEWSBURY & BROWN’S § wuite, sound 
TEETH. 


Oriental “sei 


geBAMSING of GEAUTIFVIne 
pl enc (3 EET, Acums 


a call 


CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 
AND BROWN’S. 


Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 


Prtce'sPaTeNT (ANDLE-(OMPANY: [|MITED- 


LIVERPOOL 


John Piggott, 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE LISTS, FREE. 


Children’s Coveralls, from 27 
inches to 45 inches long, §/. 


Lailies’ Reversible Usr- terproof Coats, Children’s Coveralls. 
cular (ape. with frm 510 lu 17 6. Cap. 14. Sexcle Cape, 5. 1% 
12,9 and 17/6. Leyyings, 2 3 to 76 
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